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Clem. AUx. Strom, IV. 2. p. 565. 

As young men^ when they knit and sbape perfectiy, do 
seldom grow to a further stature; so kiiowledge, while it 
is in aphorisms and observations, it is in growth ; but wbeu 
it once is comprebended in exact metbods, it may percbance 
be furtber polisbed and illustrated, and accommodated for 
use and practice; but it increaseth no more in bnik and 
substance. 

Bacon^ Advancement ofLeaming, B, l, .48. 






TO WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 



Mt HONOITEBD FbIBND, 

The üsivour I have always experienced from 
you emboldens me to address you publicly by 
this name. For more than twenty years I have 
cherisht the wish of ofiering some testimony of my 
gratitude to him by whom my eyes were opened to 
see and enjoy the world of poetry in nature and 
in books. In this feeling he, who shared all my 
feelings, fully partook. You knew my brother ; 
and though he was less fortunate than I have 
been, in having fewer opportunities of leaming 
firom your living discourse^ you could not deny 
bim that esteem and affection, with which all 
delighted to regard him. Your writings were 
among those he prized the most : and unless this 
little work had appeared anonymously when it 
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first came out, he would have iinited with me in 
dedicating it to you. 

Then too would another name have been asso- 
ciated with yours, — the name of one to whom 
we feit an equal and like Obligation, — a name 
which, I trust, will ever be coupled with yours 
in the admiration and love of Englishmen, — the 
name of Ooleridge. You and he came forward toge* 
ther in a shallow, hard, and worldly age, — an age 
alien and ahnest averse from the higher and more 
strenuous exercises of imagination and thought, 
— as the purifiers and regenerators of poetry and 
philosophy. It was a great aim; and greatly 
have you both wrought for its accomplishment. 
Many, among those who are now England's best 
hope and stay, will respond to my thankful ac- 
knowledgement of the benefits my heart and mind 
have receiyed from you both. Many will echo 
my wish, for the benefit of my country» that your 
influenoe and his may be more and more widely 



dif^ised. Manj will join in my prayer, that 
health and strength of body and mind may be 
granted to you^ to complete the noble works 
which you have still in störe, so that men may 
leam more wortbily to understand and appreciate 
what a glorious gift God bestows on a nation 
when He gives them a poet. 

Had this work been dedicated to you then, 
it might haye pleased you nxore to see your 
great friend's name beside your own. The 
proof of my brother's regard too would have 
endeared the offering. Then, — ^if you will allow 
me to quote a poem^ which, £rom its faithful 
expression of fraternal love, has always sound- 
ed to me like the voice of my own heart, — 
" There were two Springs which bubbled side by 
side, As if they had been made that they might 
be Companions for each other." But now for a 
while that blessed companionship has been inter- 
rupted : " One has disappeared : The other, leffc 
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behind, is flowing still." Yet, small as the tribute 
is^ and although it must come before you without 
tbese recommendatioBS, maj jou. still accept it in 
consideration of the reverence whicb brings it; 
and may you continue to think witb your wonted 
kindness 

Of your affectionate Servant, 

Julius Charles Habe. 

Hbrstmonceux, 
January, 1838. 



TO THE READER. 



I HEBE present you with a few suggestions^ the 
fruits, alas ! of much idleness. Such of them as 
are distinguisht bj some capital letter^ I have 
borrowed from mj acuter friends. My own are 
little more than glimmerings, I had almost said 
dreams^ of thought : not a word in them is to be 
taken on trust. 

If then I am addressing one of that numeroua 
class, who read to be told what to think, let 
me advise you to meddle with the book no fur- 
ther. You wish to buy a house ready fumisht : 
do not come to look for it in a stonequany. 
But if you are building up your opinions for 
yourself, and only want to be provided with 
materials, you may meet with many things in 
these pages to suit you. Do not despise them 
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for their want of name and show. Eemember 
what the old author says^ that " even to such a 
one as I am, an idiota or common person, no 
great things, melancholizing in woods and quiet 
places by rivers, the Goddesse herself Truth has 
oftentimes appeared.** 

Eeader, if you weigh me at all, weigh me pa- 
tiently; judge me cändidly; and may you find 
half the satisfaction in examining my Guesses, 
that I have myself had in making them. 



Authors usually do not think about writing a 
preface, until they have reacht the conclusion; 
and with reason. For few have such stedfast- 
ness of purpose, and such definiteness and clear 
foresight of understanding, as to know, when they 
take up their pen, how soon they shall lay it 
down again. The foregoing paragraphs were 
written some months ago: since that time this 
little book has increast to more than four times 
the bulk then contemplated ; and withal has ac- 
quired two fathers instead of one. The tempta* 
tions held out by the freedom and pliant aptness 
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of the plan, — the thoughtfiil excitement of lonely 
rambles^ of gardening^ and of other like occu- 
pations, in which the nxind has leisure to muse 
during the healthful activity of the body, with 
the fresh wakefiil breezes blowing round it, — above 
all, interconrse and converse with those, every hour 
in whose society is rieh in the blossoms of present 
enjoyment, and in the seeds of fiiture nxeditation, 
in whom too the Imagination delightedly reoog- 
nises living realities goodlier and fairer than her 
ßiirest and goodliest visions, so that pleasure 
kindles a desire in her of portraying what she 
cannot hope to surpass, — these causes, happening 

• 

to meet together, have occasioned my becoming 
a principal in a work, wherein I had only lookt 
forward to being a subordinate auxiliary. The 
letter u, with which my earlier contributions were 
markt, has for distinction's sake continued to 
be affixt to them. As our minds have grown up 
together, have been nourisht in great measure by 
the same food, have sympathized in their affeo- 
tions and their aversions, and been shaped reci- 
procally by the assimilating influences of brotherly 



commanion, a familj likeness will^ I trust, be 
perceivable throughout these volumed, although 
perhaps with such differences as it is not dis- 
pleasing to behold in the children of the same 
parents. And thus I commit this book to the 
World, with a prayer that He to whom so much 
of it, if I may not say the whole, is devoted, 
will, if He think it worthy to be employed in 
His Service, renderjit an instrument of good to 
some of His children. May it awaken some one 
to the knowledge of himself ! May it induce 
some one to think more kindly of his neighbour t 
May it enlighten some one to behold the footsteps 
of öod in the Oreation ! u. 

May 17th, 1827. 

In this new edition the few remarks found 
among my brother's papers, suitable to the work, 
have been, or will be incorporated. ünfortunately 
for the work they are but few. Soon after the 
publication of the first edition, he gave up guessing 
at Truth, for the higher oflSce of preaching Truth. 
How faithfully he discharged that oflSce, may be 
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Seen in the two volumes of bis Sermons, And 
now he has been raised from the earth to the 
füll fruition of that Tnith, of which he had first 
been the eamest seeker, and then the dutifiil 
servant and herald. 

My own portion of the work has been a good 
deal enlarged. On looking it over for the press, 
I found much that was inaccurate, more that was 
unsatisfactory. Many thoughts seemed to need 
being more fully developt. Ten years cannot 
pass over one's head, least of all in these event- 
ful times, without modifying sundry opinions. A 
change of position too brings a new horizon^ and 
new points of view. And when old thoughts are 
awakened^ it is as with old recollections : a long 
train of associations start up ; nor is it easy 
to withstand the pleasure of following them out. 
Various however as are the matters discust or 
toucht on in the following pages^ I would fain 
hope that one spirit will be feit to breathe 
through them. It would be a delightful reward, 
if they may help the young, in this age of the 
Confusion of Thoughts, to discem some of those 
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principles which infuse sixength and order into 
men's hearts and minds. Above all would I desire 
to suggest to mj readers, how in all tbings, small 
as well as great^ profane as well as sacTed^^it 
beboyes us to keep our ejes fixt on tbe Star 
wbicb led tbe Wise Men of old, and hj wbicb 
alone can mj wisdom be guided, from what- 
soeyer part of tbe intellectual globe, to a place 
wbere it will rejoice wUh exceeding great joy. 

J. C« XI. 

Januaiy 6th, 1838. 



Tbis tbird edition is little eise tban a reprint 
of tbe second, witb tbe addition of a quotation 
bere and tbere in support of opinions previouslj 
exprest^ and witb tbe Insertion of some balf a 
dozen passages, partlj to yindicate or to correct 
ibose opinions, partlj to enforce tbem bj reference 
to later eyents, partlj to preyent tbeir being mis- 
oonstrued in bebalf of certain errours wbicb baye 
recenüj become current. 

October etil, 1847. 



GÜESSES AT TRUTH. 



The virtue of Paganism was strength: the 
yirtue of Ohristianitj is obedience. 



Man without religion is the creature of circum- 
stances : Keligion is above all oircumstances, and 
will lifb him up aboye them. 



Moral prejudices are the stopgaps of virtue : and, 
as is the case with other stopgaps, it is often more 
difficolt to get either out or in through them, than 
through anj other part of the fence. 



A mother should desire to give her children 
a superabundance of enthusiasm, to the end 
that, after thej haye lost all thej are sure \tj[> 
lose in mixing with the world, enough maj still 
remain to prompt and support them through 
great actions. A cloak should be of three-pile, 
to keep its gloss in wear. 



The heart has often been compared to the needle 
for its constancy : has it ever been so for its 

5 B 



Tariationst Yet were any maa to keep minutea 
of bia feelings &om youtli to age, what 
Tariationa would they preaeot ! how 
how diverse ! and how stränge ! This is juat 
what we find in the writings of Ilorace. If wa 
consider bis occaaional effuaions, — and such they 
almost all are, — as merelj expressing the piety, or 
the passion, the serionaness, or the tevity of the 
moment, we shall hnve no difBculty in acconntiiig 
for those discrepancies in tbeir features, ■which 
have so much puzzled professional commentatora. 
Their very contradictions prove tbeir tnitb. 
could the face even of Ninon de l'Enolos aC seyenty 
be juBt what it was at aeventeen 1 Nay, 
Cleopatra before Augustus the same as Cleopatra 
with Antony "i or Cleopatra with Äntoiiy tbt 
as witb the great Julius l 

Tbe tfioobera of youth in a free country should 
select tboae books for their cbief study, — so far, I 
mean, as this world is concerned, — wbicb are best 
adapted to fester a apirit of manly freedom. The 
doty of proserving the liberty, which our 
tors, through God's blessing, wou, eatablisbt, and 
handed down to us, is no lesa imperative than any 
commandment in the second table ; if it be not 
the concentration of the whote> And is this duty 
to be learnt from the investigations of 
Ib it to be pickt up in the omcible 1 or extracted 
from the properties of lines and numbers3 I 
&ar there is a moment of broken lights 
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intellectual daj of ciyilized countries, when, amoBg 
the manifold refractions of Ejiowledge, Wisdom is 
almost lost sight o£ Society in time breeds a 
number of mouths, which will not consent to be 
entertained without a corresponding variety of 
disbes, so tbat unity is lefb alone as an inbospit- 
able singularity ; and many tbings are got at any 
way^ ratber tban a few in tbe rigbt way. But 
^'bowsoever tbese tbings are tbus in men's de- 
prayed judgements and afiections," wonld we im- 
bibe tbe feelings, tbe sentiments, and tbe princi- 
ples, wbicb become tbe inberitors of England's 
name and glory, we must abide by tbe Springs of 
wbicb our ancestors drank. Like tbem, we must 
nourisb our minds by contemplating tbe unbend- 
ing strengtb of purpose and uncalculating self- 
devotion, wbicb neryed and animated tbe pbiloso- 
pbic and beroic patriots of tbe beatben world: 
and we sball tben blusb^ sbould Gbristianity, witb 
all ber additional incentives, bave sbone on our 
bearts witbout kindling a zeal as steady and as 
pure. 

Is not our mistress, £ur Religion, 
As worthy of all our heart^s devotion, 
As Virtue was to that first blinded age ? 
As we do them in means, shall they surpass 
Us in the end ? Ihnne, ScUireSt iü. 5. 



Tbe tbreatenings of Obristianity are material 
and tangible. Tbey speak of and to tbe senses ; 
because tbey speak of and to tbe sensual and 
eartbly^ in cbaracter, intellect, and pursuits. Tbe 
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promises of Ohristianity on the other band are 
addrest to a different class of persona, — ^to ihose 
who loye, which comes afber fear, — to those who 
kaye begun to adyance in goodness, — to those 
who are already in some measnre deliyered from 
the thraldom of the body. But, being spoken of 
heayen to the heavenly-minded, how could they 
be other than heayenly ? 

The fact then, that there is nothing definite, 
and little inyiting or attractiye, except to the eye 
of Faith, in the Christian representation of fiiture 
bliss, instead of being a reasonable objection to its 
truth^ is rather a confirmation of it. And so per- 
haps thought Seiden, who remarks in bis Table' 
Talk : *' The Tnrks teil their people of a heaven 
where there is sensible pleasure, but of a hell 
where they shall suffer they don't know what. 
The Christians quite invert this order : they teil 
US of a hell where we shall feel sensible pain, but 
of a heayen where we shall enjoy we can't teil 
what." L. 

Why should not distant parishes interchange 
their apprentices? so that the lads on their re- 
turn home might bring back such improvements 
in agriculture and the mechanical arts, as they 
may have observed or been taught during their 
absence. e. 

A practice of the sort was usual two centuries 
ago ; and still exists in Germany, and other parts 
of the Continent. 
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The first thing we leam is Meurrif the last 
Tuum, None can have liyed among children with* 
out noticing the former fact j few have associated 
with men and not remarkt the latter. 



To address the prejudices of our hearers is to 
argue with them in short-hand. But it is also 
more: it is to invest our opinion with the pro- 
bability of prescription, and by occupying the 
understanding to attack the heart. 



The ancients dreaded death : the Christian can 
onlj fear djing. 

A person should go out upon the water on a 
fine daj to a short distance from a beautifiil coast, 
if he would see Nature reaUy smile. Never does 
she look so jojous^ as when the sun is brightly re- 
flected by the water, while the waves are rippling 
gently, and the scene receives life and animation 
here and there from the glancing transit of a row- 
boat, and the quieter motion of a few small yessels. 
But the land must be well in sight ; not only for 
its own sake, but because the vastness and awful- 
nes8 of a mere sea-view would ill sort with the 
other parts of the gay and glittering prospect. 



The second Punic war was a struggle between 
Hannibal and the Bioman people. Its event proved 
that the good sense and spirit of a nation, 
when embodied in institutions and exerted with 



perseverance, roust ultimately exhaoat and over- 
power the resources of b. singlG mind, howeTei^ 
excellent in genius and prowess. 

The war of Sertorius, the Roman Hannibal, ii 
of tbe Barne kiud, and teaches the same lesson. 

Nothing short of extreme neceesity will induce 
a sensible man to change all his aerrants at once,-, 
A new set toming together fortuitously are sore to. 
croas and jostle . . like the Epicurean atoma, ] 
was going to saj ; but no, unlike the eilent atoms^ 
they have the faculty of claiming and complain- 
ing ; and ihej exert it, «ntil the family is di» 
tracted with disputes ahout the limits of theii 
Hereral offices. 

But after a houseliold has been set in ordel^ 
there ia little or no evil to apprehend from minor 
changes. A new aervant on airiving finda him- 
eelf iu the middle of a System : his place is markt* 
out and assigned ; the cuurse of hia business ia 
before him ; and he falls into it afl readüy a 
new wheel-horae to a mail, when hia collar is tff 
the pole, and the coach is starting, 

It ia the same with thoae great familiea, whick 
we call nations. To remoald a govemmest and 
frame a Constitution anew are works of the greatesb ■ 
diSiculty and hazard. The attempt is Ukely to 
fail altogether, and cannot succeed thoroughly 
under ver^ many years. It is the last desperate 
resource of a ruined people, a staking double o. 
quits with evil, and almoat gi^ing it tho firrt. 
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game. Bat still it is a resource. We make use 
of cataplasms to restore suspended animation; 
and Burke himself might have tried Medea's kettle 
on a carcass. 

Be that howeyer as it maj^ from judicious 
subordinate reforms good, and good onlj; is to be 
lookt for. Nor are tbeir becefits limited to the 
remoTal of tbe abuse, wbicb tbeir autbor designed 
to correct* No perpetüal motion, God be praised ! 
bas jet been discovered for free govemments» For 
tbe impulse wbicb keeps tbem going, tbej are in- 
debted mainlj to subordinate reforms ; now, hj 
the exposure of a particular delinquency, spread- 
ing salutarj vigilance tbrougb a wbole adminis- 
tration ; now, by tbe origination of some populär 
improvement from witbout, leading, — if tbere be 
any certainty in party motives, any sucb tbings in 
ambitious men as policy and emulation, — to tbe 
counter-adoption of numerous meliorations from 
witbin, wbicb would eise bave been only dreamt of 
as impossible. 

As a little girl was playing round me one day 
witb ber wbite frock over ber bead, I laugbingly 
called ber Fishashee, tbe name wbicb tbe Indians 
give to tbeir wbite devil. Tbe cbild was de- 
ligbted witb so fine a name, and ran about tbe 
bouse crying to every one sbe met, / am the Fisk» 
€uhee, I am the Fiskashee. Would sbe bave done 
so, bad sbe been wrapt in black, and called 
iüUch or devil instead 1 No : for, as usual, tbe 
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lealify was uothing, the aound aad colaar 
thing. 

But how many grown-up persona are nmning 
about the world, quite as anxious as the little girl 
was to get the name of Pishashee,$ ! Only she 
did not understand it. 

Trae modesty does not consist in an ignoranoe 
of our meritSj hut in a due estimate of them. 
Modesty then ia only another name for aelf-know- 
ledge ; that ia, for the ahaence of ignorance on the 
one subject which we onght to underataud the best, 
aa well frum its vast importance to us, as from 
OUT continual opportnnities of studying it. And 
yet it ifl a virtne. 

fiut what, on second thoughts, arä these tnerUa t 
Jeremy Taylor tella us, in hia Life of Chriat : 
" Nothing but the innumerahle sina which we 
have added to what we have received, For we 
oan oall nothing oura, hut such things ob we are 
oshamed to own, and such thinga as are apt to 
min U9. Everything besides is the gift of Qod ; 
and foT a man to exalt himself thereon ia juat as 
if a wall on which the sun reäoct«, ahould boast 
itself against another that Stands in the shadow." 
Conaiderationi npon Christ's Sermon on Uiimility, 



After Casting a glance aC our own weaknesBes, 
how eagerly does our vanity console iteelf with 
deploring the infirmities of our Iriende I t. 
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It is as hard to know when one is in Paris, as 
when one is out of London. b. 

The first is the dty of a greai king ; the latter, 
of a great people. m. 

When the moon^ afler covering herseif with 
darkness as in sorrow, at last throws off the gar- 
ments of her widowhood, she does not expose her 
beanty at once bare&cedlj to the eye of man, but 
Teils herseif for a time in a transparent cloud, tili 
by d^rees she gains courage to endure the gaze 
and admiration of beholders. 



To those whose god is honour, disgrace alone 
is sin. 

Some people carry their hearts in their heads ; 
yery many carry their heads in their hearts. The 
difficulty is to keep them apart, and yet both 
actively working together. a. 



Life may be defined to be the power of self- 
angmentation, or of assimilation, not of self-nur- 
tnre; for then a steam-engine over a coalpit 
might be made to live. 



Philosophy, like eyerything eise, in a Christian 
nation should be Christian. We throw away 
the better half of our means, when we neglect to 
avail oorselyes of the advantages which starting 
in the right road giyes ns. It is idle to urge 
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thaty unless we do this, antichristiaDS will deride 
US« Ours bark at gentlemen on horseback ; but 
who, except a hypochondriac, ever gave up riding 
on that account 1 

In man's original state^ before bis soul had been 
stnpefied bj tbe Fall, bis moral sensitiyeness was 
probablj as acute as bis pbysical sensitiyeness is 
now; so tbat an evil action, from its irrecon- 
dlableness witb bis nature, would bave inflicted 
as mucb pain on tbe mind, as a blow causes to 
tbe body. By tbe Fall tbis fineness of moral 
tact was lost; — Conscience, tbe voice of Qod 
witbin US, is at once its relic and its evidence ; — 
and we were left to ourselves to discover wbat is 
goodj tbougb we still retain a desire of good, 
wben we bave made out wbat it consists in. 



Tbey wbo disbelieve in virtue, because man 
bas never been fojand perfect, migbt as reasonably 
deny tbe sun, because it is not always noon. 



Two persons can bardly set up tbeir bootbs in 
tbe same quarter of Vanity Fair, witbout inter- 
fering witb, and tberefore disliking eacb otber. b. 



Fickleness in women of tbe world is tbe fault 
most likely to result from tbeir condition in So- 
ciety. Tbe knowing botb wbat weaknesses are 
the most severely condemned, and wbat good 
qualities tbe most bigbly prizeiii in tbe female 
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character; by our sex as well as their own, must 
needs render them desirous of pleasing generally, 
to the exclusion, so far as Nature will permit,- 
öf strong and lasting affection for indiyiduals. 
Well 1 we deserve no better of them. After all 
too tbe flame is only smotbered by society, not 
extinguisbt. Giye it free air, and it will blaze. 

Tbe following sentence is translated from 
D'Alembert by Dugald Stewart : ".Tbe trutb is,: 
tbat no relation wbatever can be disco.vered be- 
tween a Sensation in tbe mind, and tbe.object by 
whicb it is occasioned, or at least to wbicb we 
refer it : it does not appear possihle to trace, hy dint 
of rea8oning, any practicahle passage from the one 
to the other'' 1£ tbis be so, if tbere be no neces- 
sary connexion between tbe reception of an object 
into tbe senses, and its impression on tbe mind, 
wbat ground bave we for supposing the organs of 
sense to be more than machinery for the .uses of 
the body 1 The body may indeed be said to see 
through the eye : but how, — if we can trace no 
nearer connexion between the mind and an object 
painted on the retina, than between the mind and 
the object itself^ — how can it be asserted, tbat the 
mind needs the eye to see with 1 

Most idle then are all disquisitions on the in- 
termediate state, founded on the assumption tbat 
the soul, when apart from the body, has no per- 
ceptions. Waller's couplet, 

The 80iil*8 darl^^ttage, battered and decayed, 

Leto in new lights through chinks that Time has made, 
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majr be, perhaps is, no less tnie in faot, than 
pretty in fancy. Spirita maj acquirc new modes 
of communication on losing tbeir mouths and ears, 
juat aa a bird geta ite feathers on buratjng from 
the shäli. Our own experience fiirnisbea a simi- 
lar analogy. As tbe unbam Infant poeaessea dor- 
mani aensea, which it puta fortb on coming into 
thia World, in like manner our atill embryo sonl 
may perbaps bave latent sensea, — üving inlete 
aball I call them, or capacitiea of spiritual Tision 
and communion? — to be eserciaed hereafler ibr 
its ImproremeDt and deligbt, wbeu it isaues izom 
its present womb, the body. 

But here a dreadful supposition crosses me. 
Wbat if ain, which ao enfeebles the nnderatand- 
Ing, and duUa tho conacience, sbonld also clog 
and ultimately stifle tbeae undevelopt powera and' 
faaultiea, so as to render spiritual communion 
after deatb impoasible to the wicked 1 What if 
the imbruted aoul make its own prieon, Bbai 
itself up frora God, and exolude everything but 
the memory of ita crimea, etil deairea " baying 
body," and the dreaJ of intolerable, unavoidabl«,' 
momeniarily approaching punishment J At least 
it is debarred from repentance : thls one tbonght 
ia terrible enougb. 

In Bacon'a noble estimato of tbe dignity of 
knöwledge, in the firat book of the Ädvmicemen4 
of Learnmg, be obaerves that, " in the eleotion of 
thoae instruments, which it pleased Qod to uae ior 
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the plantation of the Mih, notwithstanding that 
at the first he did emploj persons altogether un- 
leamed, otherwise than bj inspiration, more eyi- 
dentlj to deolare His immediate working, and to 
abäse all human wisdom or knowledge, jet never- 
theless that counsel of His was no sooner per- 
formed^ but in the next vicissitude and succession 
He did send His divine truth into the world 
waited on with other leamings, as with servants 
or handmaids : for so we see St Faul^ who was 
the onlj leamed amongst the Apostles, had his 
pen most used in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament." 

From this remark let me draw a couple of cor- 
ollaries : first, that such a man, as well from his 
Station, as from his acuteness, and the natural 
pride of a powerful and cultivated intellect, was 
the last person to become the dupe of credulous 
enthusiasts j especially when they were lowbom 
and illiterate. And secondlj, that from this ap- 
pointment we may draw an inference in fayour of 
a leamed ministry. If some of the Apostles had 
no other human instructor than the best Master 
that eyer liyed, Jesus Ohrist ; the one most im- 
mediately and supematurally called by him to 
preach the Gospel was füll of sacred and profane 
leaming. 

It was a practice worthy of our worthy ances- 
tors, to fill their houses at Ohristmas with their 
relations and Mends ; that, when nature was frozen 
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and drearj out of doors, something might be found 

within doors '< to keep the pulses of their hearts in 

proper motion." The custom however is only ap- 

propriate among people who happen to haye a 

heart. It is bad taste to retain it in these d&js, 

wben everybody wortb banging 

oublie sa mere. 
Et par bon ton se d^fend d*etre p^. 



Most people, it is evident, haye life granted to 
tbem for tbeir own sake : but not a few seem 
sent into tbe world cbiefly for tbe sake of otbers. 
How many infants every year come and go like 
apparitions ! Tbis remark too, if true in any 
degree, bolds good mucb furtber. 



A critic sbould be a pair of snuffers. He is 
oftener an extinguisber ; and not seldom a thief. v. 

Tbe intellect of tbe wise is like glass : it admits 
tbe ligbt of beayen, and reflects it. 



Tbey wbo bave to educate cbildren^ sbonld keep 
in mind tbat boys are to become men, and tbat 
girls are to become women. Tbe neglect of tbis 
momentous consideration giyes us a race of moral 
bermapbrodites. a. 



Poetry is to pbilosopby wbat tbe sabbatb is to 
tbe rest of tbe week. 
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The ideal incentives to virtuous energy are a 
gort of moon to the moral world, Their böirowed 
light is bat a dimmer Substitute for the lifegiying 
rays of religion ; replacing those rays, when hidden 
or obscured, and eyidencing their existence, when 
ihey are unseen in the heavens. 

To exclaim then, during the blaze of devotional 
enthusiasm, against the beauty and usefulness of 
such auxiliary motives, is fond. To shut the eye 
against their luminous aid, when religion does not 
enlighten our path, is lunatic. To understand their 
comparative worthlessness, feel their positive value^ 
and tum them, as occasion arises^ to account^ is 
the part of the truly wise. 

I have called these incentives a sort of moon. 
Had the image occurred to one of those old writers, 
-who took such pleasure in tracing out recondite 
analogies, he would scarcely have omitted to re- 
mark, that, in the conjunctions of these two ima- 
ginary bodies, the moral moon is never eclipst, 
ezeept at the füll, nor ever eclipses, but when it 
is in the wane. " Love," says our greatest living 
prose-writer,* in one of his wisest and happiest 
moods^ '^ is a secondary passion in those who love 
most, a primary in those who love least. He who 

* See Landor^s beautiful conyersation between Roger 
Ascliam and Lady Jane Gray. The passage is all the better 
for its accidental coincidence with those noble lines by 
Lovelaoe ; 

I coold not love thee, dear, so mach, 
Loved I not honour more. 
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is inspired bj ifc in a great degree, is inspired by 
honour in a greater/' So is it with honour and 
religion. 

Before me were the two Monte Oavallo statues, 
towering gigantically above the pygmies of the pre- 
sent day, and looking like Titans in the act of 
threatening heaven/ Over my head the stars were 
just beginning to look out, and might well have 
been taken for guardian angels keeping watch over 
the temples below. Behind, and on my left, were 
palaces ; on my right, gardens, and hüls beyond, 
with the orange tints of sunset over them still 
glowing in the distance. Within a stone's throw 
of me, in the midst of objects thus glorious in 
themselves, and thus in harmony with each. other^ 
was stuck an unplaned post, on which glimmered a 
paper lantem. Such is Eome. 



Many men, however ambitious to be great in 
great things, have been well content to be little in 
little things. A. 

Jupiter-Scapin was a happy name, witty and 
appropriate : he however for whom it was invent- 
ed, was one of a large family. By the vulgär he 
is admired, and has been almost worshipt, as the 
hero of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of 
how many other fields of camage: but go and 
read his will in Doctors Commons ; and you will 
find that this manslayer on a huge and grand 
Scale could also relish murder on the meanest 
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Scale, and ihat in his solitude in St Helena such 
malignitj festered in his heart, as made him leave 
a I^acj of ten thoasand &anks to a man for 
having attempted to assassinate the true hero who 
conquered him at Waterloo. u. 



So great enormities have been committed by 
prirateers, within the memorj of living men^ — as 
may be seen in the Journal of Alexander Davidson, 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register, vol. iii. p. 2, — 
that it seems advisable that, on board every such 
ship, except perhaps in the four seas, there should 
be a superintending national officer, to keep a pub- 
lic Journal, and to prevent crimes. If the officer 
die on the cruise, the privateer should be bound to 
make the nearest Mendly port, unless she meet 
with a national ship-of-war that can spare her a 
Superintendent out of its orew. A privateer not 
conforming to the regulations on these points 
should be deemed a pirate. 

Unless some such provisions are adopted, the 
States now spiinging up in America will one day 
send forth a swarm of piratical privateers, cruel 
as the Buccaneers, and more unprincipled. 



A statesman may do much for commerce, most 
by leaving it alone. A river never flows so 
smoothly, as when it follows its own course, with- 
out either aid or check. Let it make its own bed : 
it will do so better than you can. a. 
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Anguish is so alien to man's spirit^ that no- 
thing is more difficult to will than contrition. 
Therefore God is good enough to afflict us, that 
our hearts, being broaght low enough to feed on 
sorrow, maj the more easilj sorrow for sin unto 
repentance. 

In most ruins we see what Time has spared. 
Ancient Korne appears to have defied him ; and 
its remains are the limbs which he has rent and 
scattered in the struggle. t. 



How melancholj are all memorials ! t. 



Were we merelj the creatures of outward im- 
pulses, what would faces of joy be but so niany 
glaciers^ on which the seeming smile of happiness 
at sunrise is onlj a flinging back of the rays they 
appear to be greeting, from frozen and impassive 
heads 

It is with flowers, as with moral qualities : the 
bright are sometimes poisonous; but, I believe, 
never the sweet. 

Picturesqueness is that quality in objects which 
fits them for making a good picture ; and it refers 
to the appearances of things in form and colour, 
more than to their accidental associations. Kem- 
brandt would have been right in painting turbans 
and Spanish cloaks, though the Cid had been a 
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scrivener, Gortez Lad sold sugar, and Mahomet had 
been notorious for setting up a drug-shop instead 
of a religion. 

It is a proof of our natural blas to eyil, that 
gain is slower and harder than loss, in all things 
good : but in all things bad, getting is quicker 
and easier than getting rid of. 



Would you eure or kill an evil prejudice? 
Manage it as you would a pulling horse ; tickle 
it as you would a trout ; treat it as you would 
the most headstrong thing in the world, and the 
leadiest to take alarm, the likeliest to slip through 
your fingers at the moment you think you have 
got it safe, and are just about to make an end 
of it. 

Three reasons occur to me for thinking bodily 
sins more curable than mental ones. 

In the first place they are more easily ascer- 
tained to be sins; since they clothe themselves 
in outward acts, which admit neither of denial, 
nor, ezcept in way of excuse, of self-deception. 
Nobody, the moming after he has been drunk, 
can be ignorant that he went to bed not sober : 
his neryes and stomach assure him of the fact. 
Bat the same man might be long in finding out 
that he thinks more highly of himself than he 
ou^t to think, £rom haying no palpable Standard 
to oonyince him of it. 
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ßeoondlj bödily sins do not so immediately af- 
fect the reasou, but tbat ve still posaess au uu- 
comjptod judge within us, to diacover and pro- 
claim their criminality. Whereaa mental ains 
comipt the ßiculty appointed to deteruiine on 
their guilt, and darken the Ught whioh should 
shew their darknesa. 

Moreover hodily sina must be connected with 
certain timea and places. Coneequently, by a 
new airangement of hia hours, and by abstain- 
ing, Bo far as may be, from the placea which 
have ministered opportunities to a bodily vice, 
man may in aome degree dieable himself for 
committing it. This in mögt vicea of the kind 
ia eaay, in aloth not ; which ia therefore the most 
dangeroua of them, or at least the hardest to 
be cured. The mind on the other hand ii 
own place, and doea not depend on contingenciea 
of aeaaon and aitvation for the power of indulging 
its folliea or its passiona. 

Still it must be remembered th&t bodily ains 
breed mental ones, thus, after they are stifled or 
extinct, leaving an evil and vivaciona brood be- 
hind them. "Nothing growa weak with age (says 
South, vol. ii, p, 47), but that which will at length 
die with age ; which sin never doee. The longer 
the blot continueB, the deeper it ainks. Vice, 
retreating from the practice of men, retires into 
their &ncy" . . , and &om that stronghold what 
shalldriveiti 
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'Twas a night clear and cloudless, and the sight. 
Swifter than heav^i-commissioned chembim, 
Soaring above the moon, glancing beyond 
The Stars, was lost in heayen^s abysmal blue. 

There are things the knowledge of which proves 
their revelation. The mind can no more pene- 
trate into the secrets of heaven, than the eye can 
force a way through the clouds. It is only when 
they are withdrawn bj a mightier hand, that the 
sight can rise beyond the moon, and ascending to 
the Stars repose on the unfathomable ether ; that 
emblem of omnipresent Deity, which, everywhere 
enfolding and supporting man, yet baffles his 
senses, and is unperceived, exoept when he looks 
upward and contemplates it above him. 



It is well for us that we are bom babies in 
intellect. Oould we understand half what most 
mothers say and do to their infants, we should be 
filled with a conceit of our own importance, which 
would render us insupportable through life. 
Happy the boy whose mother is tired of talking 
nonsense to him, before he is old enough to know 
the sense of it ! 

A man who strives eamestly and perseveringly 
to convince others, at least conyinces us that he is 
convinced himself. e. 

It has been objected to the Reformers, that they 
dwelt too much on th e corruption of our nature. 
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But Burely, if our strength is to be perfected, it 
can onl j be " in weakness." He who feels bis fall 
irom Paradise tbe most sorelj, will be tbe most 
grateful for tbe offer of returning tbitber on tbe 
wings of tbe Eedeemer's love. 



Written on Whüsunday» 

Wbo bas not seen tbe sun on a fine spring 
moming pouring bis rays tbrougb a transparent 
wbite cloud, Alling all places witb tbe purity of 
bis presence, and kindling tbe birds into joy and 
song ? Sucb, I conceive, would be tbe constant 
effects of tbe Holy Spirit on tbe soul, were tbere 
no evil in tbe world. As it is, tbe moral sun, 
like tbe natural, tbougb "it always makes a day," 
is often clouded over. It is only under a oombi- 
nation of peculiarly bappy circumstances, tbat tbe 
beart suffers tbis sweet violence perceptibly, and 
feels and enjoys tbe ecstasy of being bome along 
by overpowering, unresisted influxes of good. To 
most, I fear, tbis bappens only during tbe spring 
of life : but some bearts keep young, even at 
eigbty. 

After listening to very fine music, it appears 
one of tbe bardest problems, bow tbe deligbts of 
beaven can be so attempered to our perceptions, 
as to become endurable for tbeir pain. 



A speecb, being a matter of adaptation, and 
baying to win opinions, sbould contain a little for 
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the few^ and a great deal for the many. Barke 
injured his oratoiy bj neglecting the latter half 
of this rule, as Sheridan must have spoilt his bj 
his carelessness about the former. But the manj 
always carry it for the moment against the few ; 
and though Burke was allowed to be the greater 
man, Sheridan drew most hearers. 



''I am conyinced that jokes are ofben accidental. 
A man in the coarse of conversation throws out 
a remark at random, and is as much surprised as 
any of the Company, on hearing it, to find it 
witty." 

For the substance of this Observation I am in- 
debted to one of the pleasantest men I ever knew, 
who was doubtless giving the results of his own 
experience. He might have carried his remark 
some Steps further with ease and profit. It would 
have done our pride no härm to be reminded, how 
few of our best and wisest, and even of our newest 
thoughts, do really and wholly originate in our- 
selves, how few of them are voluntary, or at least 
intentionaL Take away all that has been sug« 
gested or improved by the hints and remarks 
of others, all that has fallen £rom us accidentally, 
all that has been Struck out by coUision, all that 
has been prompted by a sudden impulse, or has 
occurred to us when least looking for it ; and the 
remainder, which alone can be claimed as the fruit 
of our thought and study, will in every man form 
a small portion of his störe, and in most men will 
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be little worth preaerring. We cai 
tLoughts tban eecda. How absurd then für a man 
to call hiraself a poet, or mater I The ablest 
writcr is a gardener first, and then a cook. His 
ta«ka are, oarefixUy to eelect and cultWat« hie 
strongeet and icost nutritive thoughts, and, when 
they ore ripe, Co dress them, wholesDmely, and so 
that thej may have a reliah. 

To recur to my friend's remark : let me 
strengchen it wich the authoritj nf one of tlie 
witCiest men that ever tived ; who, if any man, 
might assuredly have boaated tliat his wit was 
not a foundliug. " Äa the repute of wisdom, 
(aays South, Sermon viü), so that of wit also is 
very casual. Sometimes a lucfcy saying or a 
pertinent roply has procured an esteem of wit to 
perauna ütherwise very shallow ; so that, if such » 
one should have Che ill bap to scrike a man dead 
with a smart saying, it ought in all reason and 
oonscience to be judged but a chance-medley. 
Nay, even when there ia a real stock of wit, yet 
the witCiest sayinga and sentenccs will be found iit 
a greaC measure the issnea of chance, und nothing 
eise but so raany lucky bits of a roving fancy. 
For oonsulC the acutest poets and speakora; and 
they will confeas that their quiekest and most 
admired oonceptions were such as darted inlo 
their minds like sudden flaehes of lightning, they 
knew not how nor whence ; and not by any certain 
uonsequence or dependence of one thought upon 
another." Were fiirther confirmation needed, the 
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poet of oor age has been heard to declare^ that 
once in bis life be fancied be bad bit upon an ori- 
ginal tbougbtj but tbat after a wbile be met witb 
it in so common an autbor as Boyle. 



Wboever wisbes to see an emblem of political 
unions and enmities, sbould walk, wben tbe sun 
sbines, in a sbrubbery. So long as tbe air is 
quite stille tbe sbadows combine to form a pretty 
trellice-work, wbicb looks as if it would be last- 
ing. But tbe wind is perverse enougb to blow ; 
and tben to pieces goes tbe trellice-work in an in- 
stant; and tbe sbadows, wbicb before were so 
quiet and distinct, cross and intermingle con- 
fusedlj. It seems impossible tbey sbould ever re- 
unite : yet, tbe moment tbe wind subsides, tbey 
dovetail into e^cb otber as closely as before. 



Before I traveled, I bad no notion tbat moun- 
tain scenery was so unreal. Beside tbe strange- 
ness of finding common objects on new levels, and 
hence in new points of view, you bave only to get 
into a retired nook, and you bear water and catcb 
a glimpse of tbe tops of trees, but see notbing di&- 
tinctly ezcept tbe corner of rock wbere you are 
sianding. You are surrounded by a number of 
well-known effects, so completely severed to tbe 
eye and Imagination from tbeir equally well- 
known and usually accompanying causes, tbat you 
cannot teil wbat to make of tbem. 
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All thuigs here are Strange! 
Rocks scarred like rough-hewn wood ! Ice brown as sand 
Wet by the tide, and cleft, with deptbs between. 
And streams outgnshing from its frozen feet ! 
Snow-bridges arching oyer headlong torrents ! 
And then tbe sightless sounds, and noiseless motions, 
Which hoyer round us ! I should dream I dreamt. 
Bat for those looks of kindness still unchanged. 



tbese mob torrents ! here, with show of fury, 
Rushing submissiye to an arch of snow, 
That frailest fancy-work of Nature's idlesse ; 
There threatening rocks, and rending ancient firs, 
The soyereins of the wood, yet overwhelmed 
And dasht to the eärth with hooting yiolence. 



Many actions^ like the Khone, have two sources, 
ne pure, the other impure. 



It is with great men as with high mountains. 
They oppress us with awe when we stand under 
them : thej disappoint our insatiable imaginations 
when we are nigh, but not quite close to them : 
and then, the further we recede from them, the 
more astonishing they appear ; until, their bases 
being concealed by intervening objects, they at 
one moment seem miraculously lifted above the 
earth, and the next strike our fancies as let down 
from heaven. 

The apparent and the real progress of human 
affairs are both well illustrated in a waterfall; 
where the same noisy bubbling eddies continue for 
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months and years^ though the water which frotha 
in them changes every moment. But as every 
drop in its passage tends to loosen and detach 
some particle of the Channel^ the stream is work- 
ing a change all the time in the appearance of the 
&11, by altering its bed, and so subjecting the 
river during its descent to a new set of percussions 
and reverberations. 

And what, when at last effected, is the conse- 
qnence of this change? The foam breaks into 
shapes somewhat different : but the noise^ the 
bubbling, and the eddies are just as yiolent as 
before. 

A little management may often evade resist- 
ance, which a vast force might vainly strive to 
overcome. a. 

Leaves are light, and useless, and idle, and 
wavering, and changeable : they even dance : yet 
Qod has made them part of the oak. In so 
doing He has given us a lesson not to deny 
the stout-heartedness within, because we see the 
lightsomeness without. 



How disproportionate are men's projects and 
means ! To raise a single church to a single 
Apostle^ the monuments of antiquity were ran- 
sackt, and forgiveness of sins was doled out at 
a price. Yet its principal gate has been left un- 
finiflht ; and its holy of holies is encrusted with 
stucca 
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On entering St Peter's^ mj first Impulse was to 
throw myself on mj knees ; and, but for the £ear 
of being observed bj mj companions, I must haye 
bowed mj face to the ground, and kist the pave- 
ment. I moved slowly up the nave, opprest by 
my own littleness ; and when at last I reacht the 
brazen canopy, and my spirit sank within me 
beneath the sublimity of the dorne, I feit that, as 
the ancient Eomans could not condemn Manlius 
within sight of the Oapitol, so it would be impos- 
sible for an Italian of the present day to renounce 
Popery under the dorne of St Peter's. 



The impressions produced by an object which 
addresses itself to the understanding and the heart 
by a number of conflicting associations, will pro- 
bably vary much even in the same mind under 
different aspects of moral light and shade : nor 
do I believe that there is any real discrepancy 
between my own feelings and my brother's, when 
I say that the hollowness and fraud of Popery 
were never brought before my mind more for- 
cibly, nay, glaringly, than beneath the dome of 
St Peter's. One of my first yisits to that gor- 
geous cathedral was on Christmasday 1832. I ex- 
pected to see a sight agreeing, at least in outward 
appearance, with the title of Oatholic, which the 
Church of Korne claims as exclusively her own, — 
to find a multitude of persons thronging in firom 
the city and from the neighbouring country to 
attend the celebration of high mass on that blessed 
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festival by him whom thej were taught to revere 
as Christ's vic^erent upon earth. Bat instead of 
ihis a row of soldiers was drawn up along each 
side of the nave, and kept everjbodj at a distance 
during the whole service, except the few who were 
privileged by Station or favour to enter within the 
lines. Beside the altar, under the dorne, seats had 
been erected for persons of rank or wealth, who 
were mainlj foreiners, and consequently in great 
part EngUsh or German Protestants. Thus the 
whole proceeding acquired the character, not of a 
reUgious oeremonj, in which the congregation was 
to join, but of a theatrical exhibition before stran- 
gers, regarded, for the most part, as heretics, and 
many of whom came merely out of curiosity to see 
the show. Afber a while the Pope was brought 
in, bome on a raised seat or palanquin, with 
splendid robes and plumes and fans and other 
paraphemalia : he celebrated mass, the persons 
who ought to have formed the congregation, a 
Tery scanty one at the utmost, being prevented 
from approaching by the barrier of troops : and 
when the rite was over, the chief performer, or 
Chief yictim, in this miserable pageant was car- 
ried out again with the same pomp. The thought 
of the moral debasement thus inflicted on a man, 
who personaUy might be honest and pious, and of 
his utter inability to struggle against such a crush- 
ing System, so opprest me as I walkt away, that 
when, in mounting the steps before the Trinitä, 
my eyes feil on a poor beggar who used to sit 
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there, and who Lad neither hands Bor feet, pick- 
ing up the alms tbrown to him with liis inouth, 
I could Dut refraiu from exclaiming, How inß- 
nitely rather v/oidd I be that poor cripple, t}icm 
P<ype! 

Can the effect of the ceremoniea in St Peter'a 
on intfilligent Italiana in these daya be very dif- 
ferentt I doubt it ; whatever might be thetr 
feelings when they merely saw the empty sheU of 
the building. I have known men indeed, whom 
I esteem and honour, and who have regarded 
Rome as a solemn and majestic witness of what 
they have deemed the truth, But to me, though, 
from the indes cribable heauty and grandeur of 
many of the views, the intense interest of ita 
heathen and Christian recoUectlona, and its inex- 
hauBtible storee of ancient and modern art, the 
three months I apent there were daily teeming 
with freah sources of deüght, and have left a love 
such as I uover feit for any other city, yet, when 
I thought of Rome in connexion with the reli- 
gioD, of which it is the metropulis, it aeemed to 
me of all placca the last where a man with hia 
eyea open could he converted to Romanism. In 
the Tyro!, I could have underatood how a pereon 
living amongst its noble and devout inhabitante 
might have beeu led to embrace their faitb, but 
not at Rome. The vision of the RomiBh Chureh, 
and of its action upon the people, which was 
there graven on my miad, accorda with tbat im- 
plied in the answor of an ingenious English 
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painter^ whom I askt, how he could bring hims^lf 
to leave Eome, afler liymg so manj jeaxs there. 
It was indeed very painfvl, he replied, to tear 
mysdf away from so mtich exquisite heauty : htU, 
OS my chüdren grew up, it hecame ahsolutely neceS' 
sary ; for Ifound it utterly impossible to give ihem 
a notion of iruth at JRome, The terrible curse, 
which is represented in the words of the ancient 
satirist, — Quid Homae faciam ? mentiri nesdo, — 
seems still to cleave to the fateful city. u. 



The germ of idolatry is contained in the prone- 
ness of man's feelings and imagination to take 
their impressions firom out ward objects^ rather 
than from the dictates of reason ; under the con- 
troll of which they can scarcely be brought 
without a great impairing of their energies. 

It maj possibly have been in part from a mer- 
ciful indulgence to this tendencj of our nature, 
ihat God youchsafed to shew Himself in the flesh« 
At least one maj discem traces which seem to 
favour such a belief, both in the Jewish scheme 
and in the Christian. In both God reyealed 
Himself palpably to the outward senses of Eis 
people : in both He addrest Himself personallj 
hj acts of loying-kindness to their affections. It 
is not merely for being redeemed^ that we are 
called on to feel thankful; but for being re- 
deemed bj the blood of the God-man Jesus 
Christ, which He poured out for us upon the 
Cross. So it was not simply as God, that 
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Jehovah was to be worabipt by the Jen-s ; bnt u 
the Qod of their fatLers, who had brought them 
out of tlie house of bondage, whose voice they had 
heard and lived, who had cIiosob them to be His 
peoplc, and had giTcn them His Uws, and a laud 
flowing with miik and honej. 

The last aentence hss Euggested a query of aome 
importanoe. Ovt of tht honse ofhoTidage: what 
aays the advocate of colonial slavery to thb ? That 
the bondage waa no evil 1 tbat the dotiveranoe of 
a people from personal slavery was not a work 
l)efitting öod"8 right handl Or will he teil ns 
that the caeee difTer! that the animal wanta of 
the Isroelitea were ill attended toi that thej were 
ill fed ! Thia at least will not serve bis purpose : 
for thö fleshpöta öf Egypt are pröverbial. Whftt 
will serve it, I leave bim to discover ; only recjom- 
mending bim to beware of relying much on the 
Order to espose the Hebrew children. If he does, 
it will give way under him. Meanwbile to tbose 
religioufl men who are labouring for the emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes, amid the Tarioua doubta 
and difficultiea with which eveiy great political 
measure is beset, it muet oeeds bo an inspiring 
thought, that to reecue a race of men from per- 
sonal elaverj, and raise them to the rank and 
self-respect of independent beings is, in the strict- 
eat sense of the Word, a godlike task ; inaamiich 
as it 13 a task wbiob, Qod's book teils üb, Qod 
Himself hae accömplisbt. But these things, as St 
Faul saye, expressly speaking of the Feutatendi, 
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happevvedfor examples, and were written for cur 
admomJtion, 

Often wonid the lad 
Watch with sad fizedness the summer sun 
In bloodred blaze sink hero-like to rest. 
Then, O toset like thee ! hut /, (das! 
Am toeak, a poor unheeded shepherd hoy* 
TTwas that aUu undid him. His ambition, 
Once the vagae instmct of his nobleness, 
Thus tempeied in the glowing famace-heat 
Of lone repinings and aye-present aims, 
Brightened to hope, and hardened to resolre. 
To hope! What hope is that, whose clearest ray 
Is drencht with mothers tears? what ihat resolre, 
Whose stiength is crime> whose instrnment is deathP 



There is something melanclioly and painful in 
the entire abandonment of anjinstitution designed 
for good. It is too piain a confessjion of intellectual 
weakness, too manifest a receding before the brüte 
power of outward things. Any one can amputate : 
the difficulty and the object is to restore. To reani- 
mate lifeless forms, — to catch their departed spirit, 
and embody it in another shape, — in the room 
of institutions grown obsolete, to Substitute such 
jaew ones as will mould, sway, and propell the ex- 
isting mass of thought and character, and thus do 
for the present age, what the old in their vigour 
did for the past, — these are things worth living a 

* Since these lines were written, a fine passage, ezpressing 
the feelings with which an ambitious lad sits'watching the 
setting sun, has been pointed ont to me in Schiller^s Robbers. 
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politician's life for, wiih all ita laboura and dis- 
gusts. Did that alone sufGce, who would live any 
other } But to accompüsh these things, the most 
dextroua maatery of the art is requisite, guidod 
bj the brightest illumlnatioDB of the science : and 
where ia the man with both these, when bo few 
have either t 

^uicquid titdatn valde credo, muat be the motto 
of erery tnie poet. His belief ia of the heart, not 
of the head, and Springs from himself, much more 
than from the object. 

It ig curiaus that we expreaa personality aud 
imitjr b; the aame sytnbol. 

Is there any country in which polygamj ia n;ore 
frequeut than in England ? 

In some casea the miatress haa been so mucli 
a wife, it only remaina for the wife to be a 



Yet, atriatly speaking, it is just as impoasible 
for any but a wife to be a wife, as for any but 
a wife to be a niother. And Wisdom cries, 
through the Ups of a great French philösopher, 
"N'en crojez pas lea romans : il faut fitre eponae 
pour etre mere." Bonald, Petnees, p. 97. 

Xerxes promist a great reward to the inTenter 
of a new pleasure. What would he not promise 
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in our days to the inventer of a new incident ? 

Fancj and Chance have long since come to an 

end, the one of its combinations, the other of its 

legerdemain. 

Now the hnge book of &eiy-land lies closed. 
And those streng brazen clasps will yield no more. 

But since the fictitious sources of poetry are 
thus as it were drunk np, is poetry to fail with 
them ? If not, from whence is it to be supplied ? 
From the inexhaustible Springs of truth and feel- 
ing, which are ever gurgling and boiling up in 
the cayems of the human heart. 



It is an uncharitable errour to ascribe the de- 
light, with which nnpoetical persons often speak 
of a mountain-tour, to affectation. The delight 
is as real as mutton and beef, with which it has a 
closer oonnexion than the travelers themselves 
suspect ; arising in great measure from the good 
effects of mountain air, regulär exercise, and 
wholesome diet, upon the spirits. This is sensual 
indeed, though not improperly so : but it is 
no concession to the materiab'st. I do not deny 
that my neighbour has a soul, by referring a 
particular pleasure in him to the body. 



Poetry should be an aiterative : modern play- 
wrights have converted it into a sedative ; which 
they administer in such unseasonable quantities, 
that, like an overdose of opium, it makes one 
sick. 
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Time is no agect, aa some people appear ta 
think, that it should accomplish aayihing of itseli 
Looking at a beap of stones for a. thousand jeais 
will do no morc toward butlding a. house of them, 
thao looking at ihem for a moment. For Time, 
when applied lo works of any kind, being only 
a succession of relevant acts, each Airthering 
tbe n'ork, it is clear that evea an infmite buc- 
ceeiion of iireleTaut and therefore inefiicient acta 
would no more achieve or forward the completion, 
than an infinite number of jumpa on the 
spot would advaace a man toward bis journey's 
end. Tbere is a motion vithout progress 
time as weil as in Space ; where a thing ofleu 
rematns Etatiouary, nbich appears to us to recede, 
while ne are learing it bebinil. 

Ä sort of ostracism is continually going oa 
^;ainat the best, both of men and measores. 
Hence ihe good are fain to purcbase the acquies- 
cenoe of the bad, by contenting themsolves with 
the second, tbird, or even füurth best, according 
as they can make tbeir batgain. 

Courage, when it is not heroic self-sacrifice, is 
sometimea a modification, and somctimea a result 
of faith. How vast a field tben is opened to man, 
by establisLing faitb and its modifications upon 
the power and trutb of God ! Had thia great 
Gospel Tirtue (which, afl the New Testament 
philoBopbically afiinns, bas power to remoTo 



»irt 
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mtniiitaiiis) been really and estensively operative, 
wkat highth of perfection might we not have 
reachtf As the apparent impossibilitiea, wbich 
check man'a exertions, vauisht, bis yiews would 
haye enlarged in proportion : so that, coneidering 
how the removal of a single obatacle will often 
discloBe Ttnimagined patbs, and open tbe way 
to imctreanit advances, our wiahes might porhaps 
afford a eurer raeasure even tban our bopes, for 
calcuUting tbe progress of man under tbe im- 
pike of this master principle. Wbo, tweiitj 
yeare ago, nntwithstanding the Viear of Wateßeld, 
thought tbat practicable, wbicb Mra Frj baa 
ehewn to be almost eaayl 

From a narrow notion of human duty, men 
imagine tbat the deyout and social affections aie 
the only qualitiea stunted by want of faitb. Were 
it 80, we should not bare to deplore tbat narrow 
ephere of knowledge, tbat dearth of heroJc enter- 
priae, that acarcity of landmarka and pinnaclea in 
»irtue, for wbich cowardly man haa to tbank bis 
diatniat of wbat be can accomplisb, God assiating. 
'e could in no wiae bave bad more tban one dis- 
»verer of America ; but we abould then have 
blest witb many Columbuses. So Bacon 
teachee in hia Essay on Atheüm : "Take an 
«sample of a dog, and mark what a generoeity 
and CDurage he will put on, when he fiads bimaelf 
müntiüned by a man, who to bim is instead 
of a god, or nidior natura ; wbicb courage is 
mauifestly such, aa tbat creature, witbout tbat 
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confidence of a, better nature thao LIe own, could 
uever attaiu. So man, when he reeteth and 
asBureth himaelf upon divine protection and 
fevour, gatherctli a forco and faith, nhich 
human nature in. itsulf could not obtain. Thcre- 
fore, aa atheism ia in all respects hateful, so it 
is especiallj in this, that it destroys magnauimitj, 
and depriveth human nature of the means to ex&lt 
itaelf above human frailtj." 

Bnt I m&j he told perbapa tbat, although this 
is spoken most trulj against atheisni, no such 
thiug BS atbeiEm is to be fuund now ; and I may 
be askt, It7(o are atheisUi I answer, with 
BOiTow and awe, Praä,ioally every man is an 
aÜteiit, wko Uvea wü/cout God in tke world. 

Friendship is Lore, without either flowers or 

veil. 

Juliot's fiow of feeling is a proof of her puritjr, 

As oftentimes, when Walking in a nood near 
flunset, though the sun himself be bid by the 
highth and buabiness of tbe treea around, yet 
we know that Le ib still above the horizon, front 
Beeing hia beams in the opeu glades before us, 
illumining a thousand leaves, the several bright- 
neeses of which are so mauy cvidences of his 
prosence ; thus ie it with tbe Holy Spirit. He 
worka in secret ; but His work is manifest in the 
Uvea of all true Christians. Lamps so heavenly 
niuat have been lit fcom on high. 
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As tbe Epicureans had a Beism without a Qod, 
o the Unitarians Lave a Christianitj without a 
( Cliriat, and a Jesus but no Saviour. 

Ghristiaa prudence paases for a want of worldly 
I cooiage j just as GbristiaD courage is taken für a 
I want of worldly prudence. But the two qualitiea 
are easily reconciled. When we havo outward 
circumstances to contend with, what need we fear, 
God being with us? Whea we have sia and 
temptation to contend with, what should we oot 
fear ) Gkid leaying our defense to our own hearts, 
whick at the £rst attack surrender to the euemy, 
and go over at the first soücitation. 

Of Christian courage I have just spoken, On 
Ghristiaa prudence it is well said, that he who 
lovei danffer sAall perish by it. " He who will 
£ght the devil at bis own weapon, muat not 
wonder if he finds him an ovemiatüh." South, 
I Sermon Ixt. 



Mnik hov [he moon nthwnrt yon Btiowj waste 
Ad iDAtant ^laree od üb 1 then Mdes her head, 
Curtained in thickeet donda, while haltber orb 
Hangs on the hoiuun \\ke an um of uro. 
Thal too diminishes, dravrn up townrd heaien 
By wrae iniiaihle hand ; and now 'tis gono : 
And nnoglit ceiriBina to mnn, but uuioiu IhouBbti, 
Whj nne so besutiCiü should foxm an bim ; 
Yf'iÜi pRinfo] laugings for a gift reaumed, 
And thd Bebing weate tliBt Bomethiog has beeu IobL 



Light will blind a man, Booner than darkness. 
Are we thon to pray that we may be left in dark- 
ness ? no l but beware, ye who walk in Light, 
lest ye tum your light into a curae. i. 

Planfor (Äs Äüeviaiion ofUte Poor-raie», 
wräten in 1826. 

I entreat every one vho does not aee the 
giieTou3 eril of the Pooriaws aa now adminiB- 
tered, or who doubts the neceasity of applying 
Home strong remedy, to read the article on tboae 
lawB in the 66th number of the Quarterly 
ReTiew. It ia written professedly in their 
defense : yet, unlesa with Malachi Malagrowther 
I called them a Cancer, I could say nothing 
severer than is there said against their preeent 
adminiatration, and ita eifects and tendencies ; 
which the writer refers to the act passedin 1795, 
" enabling overseers Co relisve poor persans at their 
own Aonies." For nearly a century before, the 
Poor-rateg had fluctuated little. In the thirtj-one 
yeara ainoe, they have risen from two to six 
millions ; and if no meagures are taken to stop 
the evil, they muat atill go on increaaing. " Yet 
(as the Rcviewer aaya) the direct savinga whiob 
would aecrue from a better syatem of supporting 
the poor, are not worth conaideration, vhen 
contrasted with the indirect advantages, from the 
melioration of the character and hahita of the 
agricultural laboiiror." 

Älmost every man in England is affected by 
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this eril System ; almost every man, escept the 
fanners, who are the loudest in tbeir complaint^ 
ia directly injured by it ; the poor most. Let 

(them then, to iise their own phrase, know the 
rights of the matter. Shew them how great, how 
important a part of the sjstem, as it now exists, 
is quite new. Appeal to their own esperienee, 
whetber it ie not most pemicioue. Half the 

»difficulty which iinpedea an alteration of the Poor- 
laws, will be at an end, The repeal of the Act of 
1795 maydoa good deal, especially for the payers 
üof Poor-rates. But I am disposed to go much 
lurther ; not from hardheartednesa, or a diaregard 
for the happineea and welfare of the honest and 
indaatrious poor of thia land ; but froiu a belief 
that, after a few years, when the btü efFects of the 
present sjstem are wom out of the character and 
liabits of the English labourer, hia condition would 
be improved by a completo ehange in onr sjstem 
of l^ial eharity. Old age ia the only period of 
a poor man's life, when, if honest and indus- 
trionS) he would not be sorry to owe bis regulär 
Support to any hands except hia own. Now in 
old age hia comforts would be augmented, and, 
what ie of still more consequcnce to bim, bis 
respeotability would be iacreast, — he would be a 
lieber man, a more independent man, a man of 
greater weight in the village, — from the adoption 
of Bome regulations of thia sort. 

Let a fimd be establisbt for the benefit of the 
or, to be calied the National Foor-lund. Out 
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of thia fiind, every labourer (paying the sum of 

weekly, from tLe time lie ia sixteen tili 

he is ,) ahall at the age of sisty-five be 

entitled to receive the third of a hale labourer's 
average wages. That third at the end of four 
jeara is to be douhled ; and at the end of eight 
yeare tripled. Thus at seventy-three the labourer^ 
if he live so long, will be entitled of right to 
ceive the fall amount of 3 healthy labourer'a 
wagea. 

The poor of laj-ge towns and manufacturera, I 
conceive, are shorter-lived than peasantSi 
they should be entitled to the benefits of the 
National Poor-fund eatlier. The trifle to be paid 
weekly both by them and by the agricultural 
labourera sbould be less, perhaps considerably 
le99, than what would be demanded by an In- 
surance-office guaranteoing the aame proBpectiv» 
adrantagcs. 

Occasional distress raay safely be left to private 
charity. Consequently there necd not be any 
temporary relief : nor should there, as that woiil4. 
reopen a door to all the preaent evils, There- 
should also be few poor-hotises. Orphana, and 
oceasionally the aged, in conntry parishes might 
be boarded out, (as is, or was, the cufltom at 
Lyons with the foundlings, wbo, instead of being 
reared in the hospital, were put out to nurse,) 
diie care being taken to place the orphans with 
cottagera of good repute, £ut 3 aubscriber to the 
fuud, if disabled by an accident, might at any 
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age claim relief from it apportioned to hia 



tis 

«pai 
tiebe 



To 



Pereons who had not contributed to tke fund in 
r^eir jouth, would receiTe no relief from it in old 

Contributiona for less than jears should 

forfeited : but every man, pajing hia dues 

for that nmnber i>f years, and then discontinuing 

his contribution, should be entitled to relief pro- 

portionate. Wbether he should begin to receiye 

;ty-fiTe, only receiving lesa weekly, or should 

B aid later, is a question I am not 

ipared to answer. Perhaps the latter would be 

le better plan in moat uaaea. 

say nothing : but it would he easj 
to form a liberal scalo, — and liberal it ahould be, — 
for them. On!y I would allow contributors, who 
die without benefiting hj the fund, to bequeathe 
to women who are, er to female infants provided 
*hey become, contributors, the amount of one 

year's contribution for every during which 

the teatator may have contributed ; such amount 
being carried to the account of the legatee, exactly 
ae if ahe had paid it herseif. 

To increase tliia Poor-fund, either a parliamen- 
Äry grant should be voted yeoi-ly, or, — what 
luld be iar better, and should therefore be tried 
die firet instance, — the rieh should come for- 
honorary Eubscribers, Nay, every one 
without exception should belong to it, either aa 
subscriber or contributor. It is the littles of the 
little that make the mickle. 



u 

Uf the contributors I have spokcn already. For - 
subscribors the following yearly proportion, or 
something like it, would euffioe : one pound for 
all who in any way have sixty pounJs a year; 
tuio for all who have a hundred ; and so on. 
Only there should be a maximum, and that not 
a large one ; so that in rieh families the wifi 
mighc Guhacribe as well aa the hushand. Alt 
persons now liable to be rated should pnt in ■ 
trifle for every child above e'ix or aeven yeara old 
thia in the case of the wealthy ahould be as much, 
or nearly so, ao they put in for themselTes. More- 

LDver all masters should tako care that thelr e 
rants are aubacrihera, making theui an allowanoe 
on purpose. In return for this they should be 
admitted Ui relief in old age, as they would now 
be, on making out a caao of uecessity. But onlj 
bona ßde workin^ persona should bc entitted to 
receive of right, as contributors to the fand ; 
who are carefally to ha distinguisht &om the 
Buhsoribers in aid of It. 
frat 
brol 



The Jacobins, in realizing their systema of 
fratermzation, always oontrived to he the eider 
brothers, L. 



From n puniirbed blcep, brokeii bj drenms 
lg find dcBpcnLle conflicl band to band, 
nndB, aaä rage, and hnrd-eanied Ticlory, 

And chfliging oier äilllag cnemiea 

Wilh ihouUaf jo;.,,HDwqDiet Es thenielit! 
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The trees are motionless ; the cloudless blae 

Sleeps in the firmament ; the thoughtfol mooD, 

With her attendant train of circling stars, 

Seems to folget her joumey throagh the heavens, 

To gaze upon the beauties of the scene. 

That scene how still ! no tmant breeze abroad 

To mar its quietness. The yery brook, 

So wont to prattle like a meny child, 

Now creeps with caution o*er its pebbled waj, 

As if afraid to yiolate the sUence. 



Handsomeness is the more animal excellence, 
beauty the more imaginatiye. A handsome Ma- 
donna I cannot conceiye> and neyer saw a handsome 
Venus : bat I haye seen many a handsome country 
girl, and a few yery handsome ladies. 



There would not be half the difficulty in doing 
rights bat for the frequent occurrence of cases 
where the lesser yirtues are on the side of wrong. 



Ouriosity is little more than another name for 
Hope. 

Since the generality of persons act fi*om im- 
pulse^ mach more than from principle^ men are 
neither so good nor so bad as we are apt to think 
them. 

There is an honest unwillingness to pass off 
another's obserrations for our own, which makes a 
man appear pedantic. 
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PertarU qtii nute itoi nostra dixertiU /...Imino 
vivajU ! provided they are worthy to live. 
inay »e liave tlie satisfection of knowing, — what 
literar; incentive can be greaterl — that we ■ 
huve bcen permitted to utter sacred words, and to 
think the thoughta oi' great minds, 

The commentator guidcs and lights us to tbe 
altar erected by tbe author ; but he himsetf mast 
already have kindled his torch at the flame which 
bums upoD it. And what arc Art and Science, if 
not a ninning' commeutary on Naturel what a 
poets and phitogophers, but torchbearera teading 
ua through the ma^cs and recessea of God's t 
majestic temple^, the sensible and the Spiritual 
World 1 Booka, as Dryden has aptly termed thei 
are spectacles to read Nature. Eschylus and Aris- 
to tle, Shakspeare and Eacon, are pries ts wbo 
preacb and espound the mysteries of man a 
the univerae. They teach us to undeistand and 
feel what we see, to decipher and syllable 
the hieroglyphica of the senses. Do jon not, 
since you have read Wordsworth, feel a fresh and 
more thoughtful dclight, whenever you hear a 
cuckoo, whenever you see a. daisy, whenever you 
play with a child ? Have not Thucydidea and 
MachiaTel aided you in discovering the tides 
of feeling and the ourrents of pasgion by nhich 
eventa are bome along the ocean of Time 1 C 
you not discom something more in man, now that 
you look at him with eyea purged and unscaled 
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bj gazing upon Shakspeare and Dante? From 
these terrestrial and celestial globes we leam the 
configuration of the earth and the heavens. 

But wheresoever good is done^ good is received 
in retum. The law of reciprocation is not con- 
fined to the phjsical System of things : in the 
career of benevolence and beneficence also everj 
action is foUowed bj a corresponding reaction, 
Intellectual light is not poured from a lantem, 
leaving the bearer in the shade : it supplies us 
with the power of beholding and contemplating 
the Inminary it flows £rom. The more familiär 
we become withNature, with the greater veneration 
and love do we retum to the masters bj whom we 
were initiated; and as thej have taught us to 
understand Nature, Nature in tum teaches us to 
understand them. 

'* When I have been traveling in Italy (says a 
lively modern writer), how often have I exclaimed, 
Hov) like a picture ? I remember once^ while 
watching a glorious sunset £rom the banks of the 
Arno, I caught myself saying, Tkis is truly one of 
Claudes sunsets. Now when I again see one of 
my favorite örosvenor Claudes, I shall probably 
exclaim, How natural I how like what I have seen 
so oflen on the Arno, or from the Monte Pincio /" 
Journal of an Ennuyee, p, 335. 

The same thing must have happened to most 
lovers of landscape-painting. How often in the 
Netherlands does one see Cuyp's solid oppressive 
sunshine ! and Rubenses boundless, objectless 
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plains, wbich no other painter would have deemed 
etther worthy or ausceptible of being tranaferred 
from Nature's Gallery tu Ärt's ! More than oncc^ 
in mounting tUe hill of Fiesole to Landoi's beati- 
tiful villa, have I stopt with my companion tos 
gaze on tliat pure living ether, in which Penigino 
is wout to en^hriue liia Virgins and Sainls, and 
which tili then I had imagined to be a heavenly 
Vision epecially vouchsafed to bim, euch as tfaJB 
World of cloud and mist could not parallel. Mauj" 
a time too amnng the Su^aex downa have I feit 
grateful to Copley Fielding for opening my ejea 
to See beautiea and hanuonies, which eise might 
have been nnheeded, and for breathiug ideaa.intft 
the prospect, wherehy " the reposa Of earth, aky, 
sea, and air waa vivified." 

Hence we maj perceive, why what is called |a 
taste for the pictureficjue never arisea in a country, 
nntil it haa reacht an advanced stage 
telleotual culture : hecause an eye for the pio- 
turesque can only be fonaed hy looking at 
picturea; that is, primarily. In thia, as in other 
caaeB, by Art are we first led to fix 
tention and reflexion more obaen'antly 
beautisfl of Nature ; aLthongh, when such attention 
and reflexion have once become general, they may 
be excited in such as have never seeu a picture. 
When we are told thereforo that the earüest 
paasages to be found in any ancient author, which 
aavouT of what we should now call poetical descrip- 
tion, are in the epistles of Fliny, we muBt not 






from thia that Flin; h^ a ÜTelier and 
intenBer loye ot Nature than any of tha ancienC 
poetB. Supposing tJie remark tobe correct, — and 
will not stop to enquiro how far it is so, — all it 
roold proTe is, that Fliny was, ae we know him 
have been, what we ueed to call a idrCiMso, 
{üctare-iancier, and that people in bis day were 
b^iiming to lock at Natura in tbe mirror of Art. 
It is a mistake bowever to conclude that men are 
insensible to those beanties, wbich tbey are not 
soutinually talking about and aualysing, — that the 
loTe of Nature is a new feelisg, because the taste 
fiir the picturesque ia a modern taste. When the 
motmtaincerdescendainto thepUin, hesoon begins 
to pine with love for Ms native hüls ; and many 
haTö been known to fall aick, nay, evcD to die, of 
fiiat loTe. Yet, faad he never left them, you would 
Derer have beard bim prate about them, When 
I was on the Lake of Zug, which lies bosomed 
unong such grand raouQtains, the boatman, after 
telling some stories about Suwarrow's march 
IbniDgh the aeigbbourhood, askt me, Is it true, 
from a counlri/ where liiere ü not 
Tes, I replied : you may 
yf railea withtnU eovtinff to a külock. — 
mvit he heaiüifal t he exclaimed ; das muen 
teyji. His esclamation was prompted ao 
by the thought of the difficulties which the 
intains about bim opposed to traffic and agri- 
; though cTen on his own score he erred, 
inmon is ever wont to do grossly. For 
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I pvB lüm tite Uke, and attrftct' 
c4 ibe iliiigii «bcfdij Im etm»! bis ÜTeli- 
bood. Bat it ü a perTetse W>it of tlie Imagi- 
>U>Mk, wbcs tben b no oQ Ebr »ction, lo dwell 
«■ "tbeilbwekaT«,' wilkoBt Üunktng of "the 
adwis wkk^ we kiMw iMt <■£.' This veiy 
bowera', had Im beea tnnsported to the plaii 
si^ted for, — CTen thon^ thej had been as äi 
Bontet's Fuadi^. or the fafctda nun whicli Locke 
8uppcN<d to be ÜK pandisUcal sUt« of the human 
mind, — would probablj hare be«n aeized with 
the homesickness which ia so common among his 
counbTmen. as it ü also among the Swede* 
and NorwegüuiB, but whicli, I believe, ia h&rdly 
fbund, except in the natiTes of a mountainoas and 
beftutifiil country. 

The noisie-st stn^ams are the shallowest, It ü 
an old saying, but never out of season ; least of 
all in an age, the fit Symbol of which vould not 
be, like the Ephedan personification of Natox^ 
muUimamma, — for it seither brings forth nor mm* 
riahea, — but nudlilingua. Youi amateur 
talk bj the eil, or, if jou wish it, by the mtl^ 
about the iuespreseible charma of Nature : but I 
never heard that bis love had caueed him the 
HÜghteEt uneasineea. 

It is only by the perception of some contiut, 
that we become conacious of-our feelings. The 
feelings howerer may exist for centuriea, without 
theconsciousness; and still, when they aremighty, 
they will overpower ConadousnesB ; when tjiey 
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-cleep, it will be iinable to fathom them. Love 
has indeed been called '^oquacious as a vernal 
bird ; " and with truth : but bis loquacity comes 
on him mostlj in the absence of bis beloved. 
Here too tbe same illustration bolds : tbe deep 
stream is not beard, until some obstacle opposea 
it. But can anjbodj^ wben floating down tbe 
Ebine^ believe tbat tbe builders and dwellers in 
tbose Castles, witb wbicb every rock is crested^ 
were blind to all tbe beauties around tbem ? Is it 
qxdte impossible tbat tbej sbould bave feit almost 
as mucb as tbe sentimental tourist^ wbo retums 
to bis parlour in some metropolis, and puffs 
out tbe fumes of bis admiration tbrougb bis quill ? 
Has tbe moon no existence independent of tbe 
halo about ber ? Or does tbe balo even flow from 
ber? Is it not produced bj tbe dimness and 
density of tbe atmospbei^e tbrougb wbicb sbe bas 
to sbine? Give me tbe love of tbe bird tbat 
broods over ber own nest, ratber tban of one 
ibat lajs ber eggs in tbe nest of anotber, albeit 
sbe warble about parental aflection as loudlj as 
Rousseau or Lord Byron. 

Oonvents too . • bow manj of tbem are situate 
amid tbe sublimest and most beautiful scenery ! 
I will only mention two, tbe Great Cbartreuse, and 
tbe monastery of tbe Camaldulans near Naples. 
Tbe backnied remark at sucb places is, yes ! 
Hu monks always knew how to pick out tlie eyes of 
the Icmd, and to pounce upon üs fainess, It is 
forgotten tbat, wben tbe convents were built, 
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the country round was laostly either a barren wiU 
dernesa, or a va^t impenetrable forest, and thatj 
if things are otherwise now, tlie change 
to the patient industiy of the monka and theü 
dependents, not liable to alteraationa and i 
rnptions, as ia the case with other proprietor% 
but continued without intennission through ceo» 
turiea. Though one is bound however to proterf 
against this stale and vulgär scoff, I knon not hoir 
we can imagine that the men, who, when hatf 
"the World lay hefore them, where tochoose Tbdr 
place of rest," pitcht tlieir homes in i 
ronnded by auch aurpasaing grandeur and beautj, 
can hare bcen without all senae for what they bbw. 
Rather, in retiring from the world to worship God 
!n aolltude, diJ they seek out the most gloriout 
and awful Chambers in that earthly temple, whiolii 
also is '' not made with hands." 

Add to thia, that in every country, where therv: 
are national legends, they are always deeply anft 
vividly imprest with a feeling of the magnificenoa 
or the loyeliness in the midat of which they h 
arisen. Tndeed they are often littie eise than Utf 
espression and outpouring of those feolinga : uti 
such primitiTe poetical legends will hardly I 
found, except in the bosom of a beautiful counttj^ 
growiug up in it, and pendent from it, almost lik(( 
fruit from a tree, The powerfiilinfluencee: 
by natural objocts in giving shape and life tö thoflQ 
forma in which the Imagination embodies the ideat 
of Euperhumau power, is finely illustrated bj 
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Wordsworth in one of the noblest passages of ihe 
Hxcursion : where he casts a glance over the 
workings of this principle in the mjthologies of 
the Persians, the Babjlonians, the Chaldeans, and 
the Greeks ; shewing with what plastic power the 
imaginative love of Nature wedded and harmonized 
üie dim conceptions of the mjsteries which lie 
behind the curtain of the senses, with the ob- 
jects bj which it happened to be surrounded^ 
incamating the invisible in the visible, and im- 
pregnating the visible with the invisible. The 
same principle is of universal application. You 
may perceive how it has operated in the tradi- 
tions of the Highlands, of the Rhino, of Bohemia, 
of Sweden and Norway, in short of every country 
where poetry has been indigenous. As the poetry 
of the Asiatic nations may be termed the poetry of 
the son, so the Edda is the poetry of ice. u. 



I have been trying to shew, that, though a taste 
for the picturesque, as the very form of the word 
picturesque, which betrays its recent origin, implies, 
is a late growth, a kind of aftermath, in the mind 
of a people, which cannot arise until a nation has 
gone through a long process of intellectual culture, 
nor indeed until after the first crop has been ga- 
ihered in, still a feeling and love for the beauties of 
Nature may exist altogether independently of that 
self-Gonscious, self-analysing taste, and that such 
a feeling is sure to spring up, wherever there is 
nourishment for it, in a nation's vemal prime: 
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althougli there may be a period, betwoen the fi 
crop and tbe aftennath, when the field looks parchl 
and yellow and briatly, aud aa if the dew o 
heaven could not moiaten it. When the mlnd c 
a people first awakes, it is füll of its n 
dreams, and holds tbose dreams to be, aa tbe pro 
verb accouats tbem, true. A long time passes,— 
it must encounter and struggle with Opposition,—^ 
bef'ore it acqujrea anything like a clear, definite aelfi 
oonsoiöusness. For a long time it scarcely rt 
itself as separate from Sature. It lies in ber arnuüt 
and feeds at ber breast, and looka up into ber iac^ 
and smiles at ber smilea. Wben it epeaks, ja^ 
ratber bear tbe voice of Kature speaking througtk 
it, tban any distinct voice of tts own. ll ia like lg 
cbild, in all whose words and thoughts you ma,f 
perceive tbe promptings of its motber. Yeij pro« 
bably indeed it inay not talk mucb about its lor^ 
for its mothcr : but it will give the strengest prooä 
of that love, by tbinkiug in all tbings as ib 
motber thinks, and speaking as it£ mothei speaka 
and doing as its mothet does. 

Tbis ia tbe cbaracter of poetry ia early times. I^ 
may be objected that you find no picturesque de* 
acriptiona in it, Tbat ia to say, tbe poets have no^ 
learnt to look at Natnre witb tbe eye of a painter,, 
nor to seek for secoadary, reflex beauties in naturale 
objects, arising wbetber from symbolical, or froDL. 
accidental associations, Nor do you see their love 
of Nature from tbeir talking about Nature i for 
they nie not conversaut with abstractions i they 
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deal onlj with persona and tbings. You may dis- 
cem that love however by the way in which it is 
mixt up with the whole substance of their minds, 
88 the glow of health mixes itself up with the 
whole substance of our bodies, unthought of, it 
may be, until we are reminded of it by its opposite, 
but still feit and enjoyed. 

Of Asiatic poetry it is needless to speak : for 
that even now has hardly emerged from its nonage, 
or risen beyond a child's fondness for flowers. 
But even in Homer,— although in Greek poetry 
afterward the human element, that which treats of 
man as being and doing and suffering, predomi- 
nated more than in the poetry of any other country 
over the natural, which dwells on the contempla- 
tion of the outward world, its forms, its changes, 
and its influences, — and though the germs of this 
are to be found in the living energy and definite- 
ness and bodiliness of all Homer's characters, — 
still what a love of Nature is there in him ! What 
a fresh moming air breathes through those twin 
firstbirths of Poetry I what a clear bright sky 
hangs above those two lofby peaks of Pamassus \ 
In bis own words we may say, that over them 
virtppdyri ätrvBTOQ aldrip. Indeed this äenrerog 
ai^p may be regarded as the peculiar atmosphere 
of Greek literature and art, an atmosphere which 
then first opened and broke upon it. Of all poems 
the Homeric have the most thoroughly out-of-door 
character. We stand on the lonian coast, looking 
out upon the sea^ and beholding it under every 
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Tarioty of hue aod form and aapect. And the«. 
be too was wont to stand ; there, aa Coleridge so. 
melodioualy espresaes it, he 

BeheM Ihe Iliad and ihe Odj-isoe 
RiSfl I« the BWeliing of Ihe lokeful sea. 

Every epithet he gives to a natural object, everyi 
image taken irom one, has tbe liveliest truth : and i 
truth U ever the beatproof thatany onecangiye of 
love. Of the poetical deacriptions of moming com- ' 
posed EiDce the daya of Homer, tbe cbief part ars 
little eise than expanaions and amplificatiooB of bü 
tbree sweot epitbets, fiptyci/cia, KpoKÜirivKoe, and 
poEoSdKTvXoc, Nor can anything be more aptlj • 
cboaen than bis adjuncts and accompaniment« : 
vbich obewa tbat he was not deEtitute of what wa 
call the sentimental love of Nature, ihat loTa ■ 
of Nature which dUcema a corresposdence, and aa - 
it were a aympathy, between ita appearances and. 
changGs, and the vicissitudes of buman feeling and 
paasion. Cbrysea, after bis entreaties bave beea 
denied, walks äxiiuv irapa 61 ra iroXvipXotaßoui 
öttXatririic, where the murmur of its waves reaponda ■ 
to hia feclings, and atirs him to pour them fortli < 
in a prayer to Apollo. In like manner Acbilloa, . 
when Briseia ia taken from him, sits apart by 
himaelf, diy tip' A\Ö5 ■rro\iijs opöbiy iiri oivoira 
tcivrov. The epithet oivoita, deuuting tbe dark 
gloom, perhapa tbe purple grape-colour of the 
diatant aea, wbile it was dashing and foaming at 
bis feet, bringa it into harmony and aympathy 
with Achillea. A bright blue sea would bave 
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been out of keeping. Or take a couple of similies. 
When Apollo comes down from Olympus to 
avenge bis insulted priest, he comes wktI koiKots, 
WHen Thetis rises from the sea to listen to 
her son's complaint^ she rises ijvT ofii^Xri. Paral- 
lels to these two similies maj be found in 
two of our own greatest poets. Milton sajs 
that Pandemonium " Rose like an exhalation 
from the earth." Coleridge's Ancient Mariner 
teil US that he passes ''like night from land 
to land." Milton's image is a fine one. Cole- 
ridge's appears to me, to adopt an expression 
which he uses in speaking of Wordsworth's 
faults, "too great for the subject," a piece of "men- 
tal bombast." Be this however as it maj, how 
inferior are they both, in grandeur, in simpli- 
citj^ in beaut j, in grace, to the Homeric ! which 
moreoyer have better caught the spirit and senti« 
ment of the natural appearances. For Apollo 
does come with the power and majestj, and with 
the terrours of night ; and the soft waviness 
of an exhalation is a much fitter image for the 
rising of the goddess, than for the massiness and 
hard stiff outline of a building. In Homer's 
landscapes, it is true, there is a want, or rather an 
absence, of those omamental, picturesque epithets, 
with which Pope has bedizened bis translation. 
This however onlj shews that the objects he speaks 
of " had no need of a remoter charm, By thought 
supplied« or any interest Unborrowed from the 
eye." Such as they are, he loves them for their 



own Silke. In his vivid, transparent verse, iU- 
^aytr Träaai «■«dtti«!, Kai irpüiofts «Jtpoi, Kai 
mmi, — Bayrd Si r ti&tTai öirrpa. We feel tOO 
that be, as be says of bis sbepberd, ydyriQc ^pcva 
&t the aight ; thougb no " eojtscimn awain," 
Pope stjlea him, nor thinking of " biegsing the 
usefiil ligbt," as by a kind of second sight of 
tttilitarianism tbe bard of Twickenbam is pleaaed 
to make bim. 

Tbis. distinctness of tbe Ilomeric descriptio 
leads' Cicero, in a fine pasaage of the Tu»culan 
Q.ViWtiotu, tu contend that Le who, tbougb blind, 
could flo represont every object aa to enable ua to 
See what be himself could not see, must bavs 
derived great pleaaure and enjoynient from bia 
inward aight. There ia more reason boWeT« 
in tbe witticism of Velleius, tbat, if any one 
supposea Uomer to have been bom blind, he 
muBt bimaelf be deatitute of every sense. For 
neTer was a fable more repugnant to truth, 
than tbat of Homer'a blindneas. It originated 
probably in tbe identification of the autbor of the 
Diad with the autbor of tbe Hymn to Apollo 
and waa then foatered bj the notioji tbat Homer 
designed to represent himself under tbe character. 
of Demodocua in tbe Odyasee, Milton has indeed. 
made a fine use of Homer's blindnesa : bat, looking 
at it aa a fact, one might as reaaonably beliere 
tbat tbe aun is blind, aa tbat Homer was. 

In the Greek poets of the great age, I have 
already admitted, there ia üttle love of Nature.- 
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Man was then become verj nearlj all-in-äll, to 
whose level the gods themselves were brought 
down; not the skeleton man of philosophy, nor 
ihe puppet of empirical Observation^ but the ideal 
man of imaginative thought, an idea as perfect as 
it can be, when drawn from no higher source than 
what lies in man himself. The manifold dazzling 
glories of Athens and of Greece filled their minds 
with the notion of the greatness of human nature : 
and that greatness thej tried to exhibit in its 
struggles with fate and with the gods. Their cha-- 
racters are mostlj statuesque even in this respect, 
that they have no background. In the Promethevs 
itself, the wildemess and the other natural hör- 
rours are mainly employed, like the chains and 
wedge, as Instruments by which Jupiter tries to 
intimidate the benefactor of mankind. This how- 
ever is not so much the case with Sophocles ; in 
whose Edipus at ColontLSy Ajax, and Fhiloctetes, 
the scenery forms an important element, not 
merely in the imaginative, but even in the dra- 
matic beauty. In afber times, when the glory of 
Greece had faded and sunk, when its political 
grandeur had decayed, and man was no longer 
the one engrossing object of admiration, we find a 
revival of the loye of Nature in the pastoral poetry 
of the Sicilians. 

With regard to modern poetry, when we are 
looking at any question connected with its his- 
tory, we ought to bear in mind that we did not 
begin from the beginning, and that, with very few 
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exeeptions, we liad not to hew out materials out 
of the quarrj, or to devise the groundplan of ooT 
edifices, but made use, at lea^t in great measur%. 
of the ruina and Eubstruetiona of antiquity. . 
Henoe Grcece alone affords a type of the naturali 
development of the human mind through its 
Tariou9 ages and etagca. Owing to this, and pei^ 
haps still more to the influence, direct and indi- 
reet, of Christianity, we from the first find a far 
greater body of reflcctive thought in modern 
poetry than in ancient. Dante ib not, what 
Homer was, the father of poetry springing in tha 
freshoesa and simplicity of childhood out of the 
anns of mother earth; he is rather, like Koah, 
the father of a sccond poetical world, to whom; 
he pours forth hiä prophetic song, fraught v 
the wisdom and the esperience of the old World. 
Indeed he himself espressea thia by representinp 
himaelf as wandering on bis awfii] pilgrimage 
ander tho guidaace of Virgil. 

It would require a long dissertation, illauite^ 
to these pages, to pursue this train of thoughfe 
through the Uterature of modern Europe. 
me hasten home, and take a glance at our own 
poets. The early ones, eapeclally the great^at 
among thera, were intense and devoted lovera al 
Nature. Chauoer sparklea with the dew of mom- 
ing. Spenaer lies b.tthed in the aylvan shade. 
MiUon glows with Orient light. One mighl 
almost fancy that he had gazed himself blindi 
and bad then becn raised to the aky, and thert 
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stood and waited, like ''blind Orion hungering 
for the mom." So abundantlj had he stored bis 
mind witb yisions of natural beautj, tbat^ wben 
all witbout became dark, be was still most rieb 
in bis inward treasure^ and " Oeast not to wander 
wbere tbe muses bannt Clear spring, or sbady 
grove, or snnny bilL" Sbakspeare "glances from 
beaven to eartb^ from eartb to beaven." All 
Nature ministers to bim^ as gladlj as a motber 
to ber cbild. Wbetber be wisbes ber to tune ber 
myriad-voiced organ to Romeo's love, or to Mi- 
randa's innocence, or to Perdita's simplicity, or to 
Bosalind's plajMness, or to tbe sports of tbe 
Fairies, or to Timon's misantbropj, or to Mac- 
betb's desolating ambition^ or to Lear's beart- 
broken irenzj, — be bas onlj to ask, and sbe puts 
on every feeling and every passion witb wbicb be 
desires to invest ber. 

But wben Milton lost bis eyes, Poetry lost bers. 
A time followed, wben our poets ceast to com- 
mune witb Nature, and ceast to love ber, and, as 
tbere can be no true knowledge witbout love, ceast 
tberefore to know anytbing about ber. Man again 
became all-in-all; but not tbe ideal buman na- 
ture of Greek poetry, in its altitudes of action and 
passion. Tbe buman nature of our poets in tbose 
days was tbe buman nature of wbat was called the 
town, witb all its pettinesses and boUownesses and 
crookednesses and rottennesses. Tbe great business 
and struggle of men seemed to be, to outlie, out- 
cbeat, outwbore, and outbector eacb otber. Our 
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poete theu dwelt in Gnib-street, and, to judgB 
forn their works, seldom left their garrets, i 
to go to tha cöfFeehouae, the playhouse, or the 
Btews. Dryden wrote a bombastical deacription 
öf night, from which one might suppose that ho 
had nevcr eeen night, except by candleligbt. He 
talit of " Nature's seif seeming to lie dead," — of 
"the raountaina aeeming to nod their drowsy 
head,"— much as Charles the Second used todo at 
a sermon, — and of " sleeping flowers suieatinff be- 
neath the nightdews," — which I can only parallel 
bj a traaalation I oace saw of Virgirs ScHieet u 
supsris lahor est, " Aj sure, for this the goda 
laborioua sweal." Yet this was extolled by Äy- 
mer, a countryman of Shakspeare'a, as the üueat 
descriptioß of night erer composed: an opinion 
which Johnson quotea, without expreasiag any 
dissent ; telling ua moreover that these linea n 
repeated oftener in bis dayfi than alniost any others 
of Drydea's. 

It is true that, as I have been reminded, Shak- 
.speare also haa said of night, " Now o'er the one 
half World Nature aeems dead;" and doubtless 
it waa from hence that Dryden took what he 
thought a very grand idea. But as thieves never 
know or dare to make the right usc of their stolen 
gooda, ao ia it mostly with plagiaries, The verbal 
likeness only exposea the emptj turgidity of 
len ; nor can tliere he a more atriking illua- 
of Quintiliau's saying, Multa fiunt eadem, 
t«r. Für obserre where ähakspeare i 
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tHis expression, and how it exemplifies that unri- 

valed power of imagination, wberewith, under the 

Impulses of a mighty passion, hefuses every object 

by its intense radiation^ and brings tbem into 

harmony with that passion by bathing them in a 

flood of bright, or sombre, or mellow, or bloodred 

light. Macbeth, just as he is going to commit 

the murder, standing on the very brink of hell, 

and about to plunge into it, sees the reflexion of 

bis own chaotic feelings in all things. Order is 

tomed into disorder; law is suspended; every 

natural, every social tie is Cracking ; he is hurl- 

ing an innocent man, his guest, bis king, into the 

jaws of death : death is in all his thoughts. To 

him therefore, with the deepest truth, "o'er the 

one half World Nature seems dead;" even as he 

had just seen the instrument with which the crime 

was to be perpetrated, *' in palpable form" before 

him, though only *' a dagger of the mind, a false 

creation, Proceeding from the heat-oppressed 

-brain." All the other visions too which haunt 

him, are of the same kind. 

Wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sieep. Witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and withered Murder, 
Alarumed by his sentinel, the woIf, 
Whose howl *8 his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, toward his design 
Moves like a ghost Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my Steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horrour from the time, 
Which now snits with it. 
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With what wondcrful fitness do all tho images, 
all the thtmglits, all the words here '' auit" with 
each other, and with Macbetli's terrific purpose ! 
whereaa in Drydeii's description there ia do cön- 
gruity, but only a. atriDg of poor and incongruouB 
conceits, cold and extravagant; and the occasion 
ia merely tliat Cortez, who with liks incongruit; 
htm fallen in love at sight with tho daughter of 
Montezuma, cannot slcep, bccauso " Lore denies 
Rest to hia aoul, and alumber to hia eyea." What 
then must have been the knowledge of Nature, 
and what the feeling for it, in an age when the 
poetical imagery, which tha readera and repeatera 
of poetry were accustoined to asBociate with night) 
was Nature's l/ing dead, mountaius nodding their 
droway heada, little birda repeating their aongs in 
sleep, and sleeping flowers sweating beneath the 
nightdewa ! People oven learnt to fancy, and to 
teil one unother, thut all this was indeed so. As 
it is the wont of hollow tbinga to echo, whenever 
a poet hit ou a atriking image or a st^tling ex- 
preasion, it was bandied from mouth to mouth. 
Thus nodding mountains became a stock phrase. 
Pope makes Eloiaa talk of " lowbrowed rocks that 
hang nodding o'er the deep :" where however we 
may supposo tbe poet to transfer the motion of 
the image in the watur to the rocks themselTeB. 
In hia Diad, " Pelion nod» his abaggy browa," and 
"nodding Ilion waits the impending fall:" in 
his Odyasee, " On Ossa Pelion voJs with all his 
wooda." The same pieco of falsetto ia doubtleu 
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to be found scores of times in the versewriters of 
the same schooL 

Tet description, and moral satire or declamation, 
were the riebest veins^ poor and shallow as they 
are at best^ which were opened in our serious verse 
between the death of Milton and the regeneration 
of English poetrj at the close of the last Century. 
Nor was our description of the highest kind, being 
deficient both in imaginativeness and in reality. 
It seldom betokened anjthing like that intimate, 
personal, thoughtfii], dutiful, and loving commu- 
nion with Nature, which we perceive in every page 
of Wordsworth : and owing to this very want of 
familiarity with the realities, our poets could not 
deal with them as he does, shaping and moulding 
and combining and animating them, according to 
the Impulses of bis imagination, and calling forth 
new melodiös and harmonies, to fill earth, sea, and 
sky. They did look at Nature through the speo- 
tacles of books. It was as though a number of 
eyes had been set in a row, like boys playing at 
leap-frog, each hinder one haying to look through 
all that stood before it, and hence seeing Nature, 
not as it is in itself, but refracted and distorted by 
a number of more or less turbid media. Ever and 
anon too some one would be seized with the ambi- 
tion of jBurpassing bis predecessors, and would try 
by a feat at leap-eye to get before them : in so 
doing however, from ignorance of the ground, he 
mostly stumbled and feil. Making an impotent 
e£fort after originality, he would attempt to vary 

F 



the combinations of words in which fornierwritere 
had spoken of the eamo objects : bat, m one is ei 
liable to trip, and to violate iiliom a,t least, if i 
grammar, when speaking a foreiu language, 
by thöse aliens to Natura, and sojournera in t 
land of poetry, images nnd expreasions, which be- 
longed to particular circumatancea, or to particular 
phases of feeling, wcre ofton niisapplied to cirt 
Btances and feelings with whioh they were wholly 
incongraouB. When the jay apread out hia pea- 
cook's tail, many of the qiiilla were stickiog up in 
the air. 

But though OUT descriptive poetry waa mostly 
wanting both in imaginativeness and in realiiy, 
this did not disqualify it for being what ia called 
picturesque. For pioturesqueueas, as it ia com- 
monly understood, consists not in looking at things 
as they really are, and aa the aun or Homer look 
at them, nor in seeing tbem, as Shakspeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth see thonij transfigured by the phisti 
power of the Imagination, but rather in aeein 
them arrayed in the asaociations of various kinds 
with which the oourse of ages bas surrounded them. 
Painting, even historical painting, being mute, and 
poorty fiupplied with means for expreasing new or 
remote combinations of thonght, haa ever siiooeeded 
best in ropresenting that whicb ia iamtliar and 
eaay to be understood. It baa so acanty a vocahu- 
lary to teil ita atory with, that ita story must 
needa bc a ahort one, and ougbt to be such that its 
outline and main featuies ehould be discemible at 
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a glance. For it has to speak to the eye^ which 
doea not procjeed cumulatively and step by step, 
and the impressions of which are rather coinstan- 
taneous than successive. Its business is to giye 
the utmost accuracy, completeness, and delicacy, 
to the details it makes use of in expressing such 
ideas as have already got possession of the populär 
mindy and form a portion of the populär belief. If 
it can do this, it can well refrain from seeking to 
utter new ideas, or going on a voyage of discovery 
into onknown regions of thought. Its stock in 
trade may be said to consist chiefly in common- 
places : and it no more tires of or by repeating 
them, than a rosebush tires of or by pouring forth 
roses, or than the sun tires of or by shining daily 
upon tlie same landscape. In poetry on the other 
hand commonplaces are worthless. Only so far 
as a werk is original, only so far as a thought is 
original, either in its form and conception, or at 
least in its position and combination, can it be said 
to be tmly poetical. Poetry and Painting are 
indeed sister arts, as they have often been termed. 
Bat the sphere of each is totally distinct from that 
of the other : though they can be made to touch at 
any point, they cannot be made to coincide ; nor 
can they be brought to touch in more points than 
one at the same moment, without some bruise 
and injury to one or the other. Painting by the 
outward is to express the inward ; Poetry by the 
inward is to express the outward : but the main 
and immediate business of Painting is with the 
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outvard, ttat of Poetrj with the inward. That 
which Painting represents, Poetry deBcribefi; that 
whiob Poetry represents, Painting can only aym- 
bolize. "Whenever this is forgotten, it ia hurtfiil 
to botli. Fuaeli, for instance, was always forget- 
ting the painter, in striving to be a poet. Per- 
haps the eanie v&B sometimes too much the case 
wich Hogarth. Assuredly it is so with Martin, 
and frequently with Turner, ^ho might tave been 
a Tery great painter, had he been content to be 
what he might be. On the other hand, when 
Poetry heconies picturesque, it is hke Prospero 
casting away hia wand, to take up a common 
Bceptre : and it will mnstiy have to learn that 
ordinary men are more iinmanageable, not only 
llan Ariels, hut CTen than CaübaöS. 

In tnith Ibis bas been ose of the miEfoTtnnes of 
our poetry for the last bundred and fifty years, 
that it has been much more picture^que than. 
poetical. To many of the excellencea of painting 
indced it has made little pretenaion. It bas no 
foreground; it hasno background: it wantslight; 
it wants ehade : it wants an atmosphere : it wants 
the unity resiilting from baving all the parts plaoed 
at once before the eye. AU tbese things are miss- 
ing in deacriptive poetry ; though in epic and dra- 
matic tbere are qualitiea that eorreapond to theat. 
This iB enongh to shew bow idle it is for Poetry to 
abandon its own domain, and try to set up its 
throne in the territory of its neighbour. Every 
ihiug tbat oui poets Lad to mention, was deecribed 
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and reflected upon. First one thing waa described 
and reflected upon ; aud thea eomethtng eise was 
described and reflected upon ; and then . . . aome 
third thing was treated in tLe aame way. The 
power of infuaing life and exhibiting action ia 
«anting. No word was siipposed to be capable of 
Standing alone : all must have a cnit<;li to lean 
on : BTery objeot must be attended by an epitbet 
or two, or by a phrase, pickt out much aa school- 
boys pick theirs out of tbe Gradua, with little 
r^ard to anj point except its fltting tbe Tcrse, and 
not dieturbing its monotonous amoothness. If it 
had ever been applied to the object by any poet, 
if it ever could be applied to it under any circum- 
atanoea, thia was enougb ; co matter wbether it 
Buited tte particular oocasion or no. The grand re- 
pository for all such phraseology was that transla- 
tion of Homer, which has perhapa done more barm 
than any other work ever did to the literature of 
it9 country ; tbus esactly reveraiiig the fate of ita 
original. For asauredly eo human work ever ex- 
ercised so powerful and beneficia! an influenae on 
the literature and arts of the people out of whom 
it sprang, as the Homeric poems. Kor can 1 think 
that there was much ground in point of fact for 
Plato's Charge, of their having been injurious lo 
religion and morality. The miachief had other 
sources, inherent in polytheiam, and such as natural 
religion cannot quench. But as for Pope'a transla- 
tion, it haa beea a sort of poetic stage-wardrobe, to 
rhich anybody migbt reaort for aa much tinsel 



and tawdry lace, and aa many Briatol diomondB, 
OS he wanted, and where everybody might leam 
the welcome lesson, tbat the last thing tö fee 
thought of in writing verses ia the meaning. 
Even sinoe the dawn of a better day o: 
poeti'y, dcacription and reflexion bave still ab- 
Borbed too large a portion of its euergy. Few 
writera have kept it before their eyea so distinaü;f 
as thö autbors of Count Julian and of Philip Van 
ÄHevelde, tbat the great buainess and office of 
poetry is not to describe, but to create ; not tu 
pour forth an eyerlnsting singsong about moun- 
tains and fountains, and hills and rills, and flowera 
and bowers, and wooda and floods, and roses and 
posies, and Tallieä and allies, but to represent 
human cbaracter and feeling, action and pasaion, 
the ceaaelcss warfare, and the altemate victoriea 
of Life and of Death. u. 

The line of Milton quoted above, in whioh Pan- 
demoniuin is described as rising out of tbe earth, 
"like an exhalation," is aupposed by M> Peck to 
be " a bint taken from some of the moving acenes 
and machtnes invented for the stage by Inigo 
Jonea." This conjecture is termed very probable 
by Bisbop Newton, in a note repeated by Dr. 
Hawkins, and by Mr Todd ; and tbe latter triea 
to confirm it by an extract from an account of a 
Mask acted at Whitehall in 1Ö37. Älaa for 
poeta, when the critics aet about unraveling their 
thoughts I when they even pretend to make out 
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by what old bones their minds have been ma- 
nured ! On seeing a poet overlaid by a copious 
varioTum commentary, one is often reminded of 
Gulliver lying belpless and stirlesa under the net 
that the Lilliputians had spun around bim. 

But to be serious : even if tbe Mask referred to 
had been acted in 1657, instead of 1637, and if 
Milton in that year had had eyes to see it with, 
I should still have been slow to believe that a 
thought so trivial could have crost his mind, when 
he was hovering on the outspread wings of his 
imagination over the abyss of hell. An eagle 
does not stoop after a grub. Sheridan indeed, 
who never scrupled to borrow, whether money or 
thoughts, and to pass them off for his own, might 
have caught such a hint from the stage. For 
having no light in himself, he tried to patch up a 
mimic sun, by sticking together as many candles 
as he could lay hands on, — wax, mould, or rush- 
lights, no matter which. Hence, brilliant as his 
comedies are, they want unity and lifo : they ra- 
ther spark^e, than shine ; and are like a box of 
trinkets, not a beautiful head radiant with jewel- 
ry. Of Milton's mind, on the other hand, the 
leading characteristic is its unity. He has the 
thoughts of all ages at his command ; but he has 
made them his own. He sits " high on a throne 
of royal State, adomed With all the wealth of 
Ormus and of Ind, And where the gorgeous East 
with riebest hand Has showered barbaric pearl 
and gold." There are no false gems in him no 



tinsel. It seems os if nothing could dwell In 
hie mind, but what was grand and Sterling. 

Besides, if we look at the passagc, the "fabrie 
huge" docB not riee at once, as the commentators 
appear to have suppoaod, ready-made by a chann 
out of tte earth, like a acene from the floor of a 
theatre : which la thus strangely brought i 
aerve for a go-between in this similj ; as though 
Milton, without such a hint, could not have 
thought of comparing the ereotion of Pandemo- 
nium to the rlsing of a mist. Such waa the 
nified severity of Milton's mind, that he 
carefully abstained throughout Faradise Lost 
irom everything like common magic. His spirits 
are auperhuman ; and their actions are Bupern&- 
tural, but not unnataral, or oontranatural. That 
is, the proeessea by which they accomplish their 
purposea aro analogous to those by which men do 
so : they are aubjeot to the same universal laws ; 
only their strength and speed are imnieagurably 
greater. But he haa nothing arbitrary, no capri- 
douB fantaatical trauaformationa. When anything 
appeara to be such, there is always a moral pur- , 
poae to juBtiff it ; aa in the auhlime paasage where 
the applause which Satan expectSj ia turned into 
"a diamal universal hiaa," exemplifying Low the 
moat triumphant auccess in evil ia in fact a sink' 
ing deeper and deepcr in miaery and shame. To 
a higher moral law the laws of Natura may bend, 
but not to ft mere act of wilfuloeas, That Pande- 
monium was built abovegroond, and not drawn 
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up from Underground, is clear from tHe preyious 
account of the materials prepared for it. Milton 
wanted a council-chamber for his infernal con- 
clave. Of course it was to surpass everjtbing on 
earth in magnificence ; and it was to be completed 
almost instantaneouslj. Hence, instead of exhi- 
biting the gradual process of a laborious accumu- 
lation, it seemed to spring up suddenlj, to rise 
" like an exhalation." 

This comparison may possibly Have been sug- 
gested hj the Homeric ^vr' o/xix^i?. At least a 
recoUection of Homer's image may have been 
floating in Milton's mind j as it is clear that just 
afi;er, when he sajs, the fstbric rose '^with the 
sound Of dulcet sjmphonies, and yoices sweet," 
he must have been thinking of the legend of 
Amphion's building the walls of Thebes. For 
his mind was such a treasurj of leaming, — ^he had 
so fed on the thoughts of former ages, transub- 
stantiating them^ to use his own expression, hj 
'«concoctive heat," — and the knowledge of his 
earlier jears seems to have become so much more 
viyid and ebullient, when fresh influxes were 
stopt, — that one may allowablj attribute all 
manner of leamed allusions to him, proyided they 
are in harmony with his subject, and lie within 
the ränge of his reading. Many of these have 
been detected by his commentators : but the in- 
vestigation is by no means exhausted. Not a few 
of his allusions they have mist : others they have 
mistaken. 
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For instance, in the Bote on the paseage whe» 
Miltoa compares one of the regions of hell to 
" that great Serbonian bog Betwixt Damiata and 
Mount Casius old, Where ariaies whole have 
sunk," the modern editors, in a note takeo from. 
Patrick Hume, refer only to Herodotus and Lu- 
can i neither of whom saya a Word about armies 
being lost in the bog. I cooclude theiefore that 
no commentator has traced this paseage to ita 
real source ia Diodorua Siculua (i. 30} ; where we 
are told, that "persona Ignorant of the coantr;, 
who approach the lake Serbonis, have to encoun- 
ter utilookt-for periis. For the flrth being narrow 
and like a fillet, and vaet sandbanka Ijing round 
it ou all sides, when the south wind blowa for a 
eöntiauance, a quaütity of aand iü driven over it. 
Thia Covers the water, and renders the surface of 
the lake ao like that of tbe laad, as to be quite 
undietinguishahle. Hence manj who did not know 
the natute of the spot, miaaing the road, hare beea 
flwallowed up, almig with wkole armiei." In a 
subsequent part of big hiatory (sti. 46), he say» 
that Artaxersea, in hia espedition into Fgjpt, 
lost a part of hia army there. The eubstance of 
the precediug passage ia indeed gifeu by Qeoigo 
Sandja in hia travela, and thencc extracted by 
Ptirchaa, p. 913 ; but Milton'a source was probably 
the Ureek. For hia hiatorical allusiona are often 
taken from Diodorua, with whom he seema to have 
been better acquainted tban with the earlier his- 
torians, — the immenae superiority of the latter not 
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being generally recognised in those days; — and 
who, as Wakefield has shewn, was bis authority 
for the beautiM passage about the mariners off 
at sea, senting " Sabean odours from tbe spicy 
sbore Of Araby tbe blest." 

Otber blind men, it is true, seldom quote books : 
but it is not so witb Milton. Tbe prodigious 
power,, readiness, and accuracy of bis memory, as 
well as tbe confidence be feit in it, are proved by 
bis setting bimself, several years after be bad 
become totally blind, to compose bis treatise on 
Cbristian Doctrine ; wbicb, made up as it is of 
Scriptural texts, would seem to require perpetual 
reference to tbe sacred volume. A still more ex- 
traordinary enterprise was tbat of tbe Latin die- 
tionary, — a work wbicb, one would imagine, migbt 
easily wear out a sound pair of eyes, but in wbicb 
bardly any man could stir a couple of steps witb- 
out eyes. Well migbt be, wbo, after five years of 
blindness, bad tbe courage to undertake tbese ttv^o 
vast works, along witb Faradise Lost, declare tbat 
be did " not bäte a jot Of beart or hope, but still 
bore up and steered Uphillward'^ For tbis is tbe 
Word wbicb Milton at first used in bis noble 
sonnet : tbougb for tbe sake of correctness, steev' 
mg upMUward being a kind of pilotage wbicb be 
alone practist, or wbicb at all events is only prac- 
ticable wbere tbe clogs of tbis material world are 
not dragging us down, be altered it into right 
cmward, 

To retum to tbe passage wbicb led to tbis 
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diaeussion ; not onlj ia Mr Peck'a conjecture at t*- 
riance wiih Milton's conception of ihn maimer in 
which Pandemonium is oonstructed, and witli th? 
processea by which thoughts ariae in the mir 
of a true poet, aa incongruous as it would 1 
for the sun to ahoot his raya thiough a popgun : 
there is also a third objection, to which some mxy 
perhaps attach moro weight ; namely, the long 
interval which must have elapst siuce Milton s 
the machinery refeired to, if indeed he had ever 
Seen it at all. Sheridan, as I have said, had h« 
been at the play overnight, and been writing 
veraes about Pandemonium the nest moming, 
might have hethought himaelf that it would be a 
happy hit to make Pandemonium rise up like > 
palace in a pantoraime. But even SKeridan w 
hardly have done this, unless the impreBsion haii 
been so rccent and YJvid, as to force itself up<d 
the mind in deapite of the more orderly '. 
of association. Now Milton oan have seen 
thing of the sort aince the cloaing of the theatre» 
in 1643. Nor ia it likely that he was ever pr»» 
sent at a Court-maak, But Inigo Joneses in 
provementfl in machinery were probably confineÄ 
to the Court. For new inventions did not travd 
90 fast in those days as now : and the change of 
scene in Conma from the wood to the pala« 
seems to have been eSected in a different manner? 
Ät all events one should have to suppose t 
this spectacle, which Milton, if he ever saw i(| 
would have foi^ott«n tbrtbwitb, lay dormant ii 
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his mind for above fif);een years, until on a sudden 
it started up unbidden, when he was describing 
tbe building of Fandemonium. 

That an antiquarian critic, like Mr Feck, 
should bare brougbt forward such a conjecture, 
may not be very wonderful. For it requires no 
little self-denial to resist tbe temptation of be- 
lieving tbat we bare bit on an ingenious tbongbt : 
tbe more stränge and out of tbe way tbe tbougbt, 
ibe likelier is it to delude us. But tbat be 
sboiüd bare found companions in bis visionary 
ramble, — tbat a person like Bisbop Newton, wbo 
was not witbout poetical taste, and wbo bad not 
ibe same temptation to mislead bim, sbould deem 
bis conjecture very probable, — tbat ciitic after 
critic sbould approve of it, — is indeed surprising. 
Witb regard to Mr Todd bowever, we see from 
otber places tbat be too bas an itcbing for ex- 
plaining poetry by tbe belp of personal anecdotes. 
Tbus be suggests tbat tbe two lines in tbe de- 
scription of tbe Castle in tbe AUegro, — " Wbere 
perbaps some beauty lies, Tbe Cynosure of neigb- 
bouring eyes," — were designed as a compliment to 
tbe Countess of Derby, wbo bad a bouse near 
Milton's fatber's at Horton. Yet in tbe same 
breatb be teils us tbat sbe was already a.grand- 
motber ; and so, wbatever sbe might bave been 
in earlier days, sbe could bardly be any longer 
the Cynosure of neighhourmg eyes, or even fancy 
tbat sbe was so. Tberefore, unless Milton bad 
expressly told ber that sbe was his Cynosure, tbe 
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compliment niust bave beeo wholly lost. Ai 
what need is there for supposiog ti pivrticul 
reference to any one 1 The imaginative pro» 
b; whicb Milton animates bis Castle, ia so simpl 
aad natural, tbat 1 believe there are few youi 
men, who bave ever read a tale of romance, : 
wboae minda, when tbey bave becn passing I 
Castles, eapecially if " bosomed high in tufb« 
treea," the läncy bas not Sprung up, bow lovely l 
sigbt it would be, were a beautil'ul darascl lo«ki 
out from the turret-window, The very firat no 
I bave bappened to tafce np aince writing i 
above, Arnini's Dolores, opens with a descripttoj 
of an old Castle, with its little bright gardei 
in tbe turrets, wbere, be aaya, " perchance beautifli 
pTincesses may be watching the pasaing knigU 
among wreaths of flowers of their own training." 
Tbia is notbing but tbe ordinary working of tbtf 
Imagination, " Wbioh, if it would but apprehend 
Bome joy, Straight oomprebenda some bringer o£ 
tbat joy." 

These römarks would bardly bave been worti 
making, unlesa anecdotical esplauatione of poeti^ 
were so mucb in vogue. People of sluggiah ima- 
ginationa, wbose tboughts seldom wandcr beyoDd 
tbe spbere of tbeir eycs and eara, are glad to deteot 
any mark in a great po«t, wbicb bringa him dowi 
to tbeir level, and proves tbat he oould tbink o 
aucb matters as they tbäuisälvos ta!k about wit^ 
tbeir neigbboure. Moreover, aa there ia an irr»- 
presaible inetinct of tbe understanding, wbicb lead» 
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US to seek out the causes of things, tliey who have 
no eyes to discern the cause in the thing itself, 
look for it in something round about. They fancy 
that every thought must needs have an immediate 
outward suggestment : and if they catch sight 
of a dry stick lying near a tree, they cry out, 
ivprfKa ! Here is orte ofthe roots, 

The yanity of these anecdotical explanations is 
well reproYed by Buttmann in his masterly essay 
on the supposed personal allusions in Horace. But 
unfortunately even his own countrymen have not 
all taken waming from his admonitions. An over- 
fondness for these exercises of ingenuity is the 
Chief £äult in Dissen's otherwise valuable edition of 
Pindar : where, among a number of similar fanta- 
sies^ we are told that the famous words^ by which 
critics have been so much puzzled, äpicrrov jjiev 
vSbtp, — ^which, as the context plainly shews, de- 
clare the superiority of water to the other elements, 
like that of the Olympic to the other games, — 
were merely meant by the poet to remind Hiero's 
guests that they ought to mix water with their 
wine : a conjecture which for impertinence is 
scarcely surpast by the notorious one, that Shak- 
speare served as a butcher's boy, because he has 
a simily about a calf driven to the shambles^ and 
makes Hamlet say, ** There 's a divinity that 
shapes our ends, Rough-hew them how we will.** 
On equally valid grounds might we establish 
that he practist every trade, and was a native 
of every country under heaven ; nay, that he. 



instead of Pythagoras, must bave beeu ibe 
Euphorbus, and that the aouls of half mankini 
must have transmigrated into bis. 

Wliat tben I la it esseutial to poetiy, that tbera 
ahould be nothiDg personal and indiyidual in i 
notbing indicative of the poet'a own feelings i i 
thing drawn from bis own experiencel notbing 
shew wben, and wbere, and how, and witb wbom 
be bas lived ] Is he to direll aloof jrom the eartht 
aa it were in a ring Uke Satuin's, looking down on 
it in cold abatraction, withont allowing any of itt' 
influences to come near bim, and ruffie the bbink 
mirror of bis buuI 1 So far from it, that the poe^ 
of all men, baa the liveliest Bjmpathy witb the 
World around bim, whlch to his eyes " looks with, 
such a look," and to bis ears " speake with such 
tone, That be almoEt receives its heart into bis. 
own." Nor bas a critic any bigher offioe, than' 
that of tracing out the correspondonce between the 
spirit of a great author, and that of bis age and 
conntry, lUuBtrations of manners and cugtomB 
too maj be valuable, aa filling up and giviüg 
reality to cur conception of the world tbe poet flaw 
around bim. Only in Buob enqniries we must ho 
on OUT guard against our constitutional tendeney 
to mistake instrumenta for causee, and must 
keep in mind that the poet's own geniua i 
corner-stone and the keystone of bis worka. 

While we confine ourselyes to generalities, we 
may endcavaur, and oiten profitably, to ezplaia 
the growth and structure of a poet'a mind, so ftr 
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as it has been modified bj circumstances. But to 
descend to particulars, to deduce such and such 
a thought, or such and such an expression, from 
such and such an occasion, unless we have some 
historical ground to proceed on^ is hazardous and 
idle ; just as hazardous and idle as it would be to 
determine ^'hj a tree has put forth such and 
such a leaf, or to divine from what river or 
doud the sea has drawn the waterj particles 
which it casts up in such and such a wave. Gene- 
rals, being few and lasting, we may apprehend : 
bat particulars are so numerous, indefbite^ and 
fleetingy one might as easily mark out and catch 
a mote dancing in the sunbeam. 

Not however that authentic information con- 
ceming the processes of a poet*s mind, and the 
origin of bis works, when attainable, is to be re- 
jected. In a psychological view it may often be 
instructire. Even Walter Scott's confessions 
about the composition of bis norels, extemal and 
superficial as they are, according to the character 
of bis genius, are not without interest. Benve- 
nuto Cellini's one can hardly read without par- 
taking in bis anxieties. Cowper's poems de- 
rive a fresh charm from their connexion with 
the incidents in bis life. Above all, in Goethe's 
Memoirs, and in the other writings of bis later 
years, we see the elements of bis more genial 
works, and the nmis formativus which gave 
them unity and shape, exhibited with bis own 
exquisite cleamess, like the beautiful fibrous roots 
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of a, hya^intb in a glass of water. To take an 
Image something like tka,t which he himBelf haa 
applied to Shakapeare, after pointing out tha 
bours aud tbe minutes which mankind had 
reacht in the great ycar of thought, he haa 
opened the watch and enabled us to peroeiTe tho 
Springs and the wheela. 

Here, to make my peace with anecdote-mongers, 
let me teil one relating to the origin of the finest 
Statue of the greatest sculptor who bas arisea 
sinco the genius of Greece droopt and wasted 
ftway beneath the yoke of Bome. An illustriouH 
iriend of mine, calUng on Thorwaldsen aome 
years ago, found him, as he said to me, in a glow, 
almoBt in a trauce, of creative energy, Ou hia en- 
quiring what had happened, Myfriend, my dear 
fnend, said the sculptor, / have an idea, I have a 
vmrk in my head, which will he worthy to Uve. A 
lad had beert aiUiiig to me eome time as a model 
yetterday, wken I had hiw, rest a wkile. In so 
doinff he lAreuthimielfiiUo an. attüiide which etndi 
me very mueh. WItat a beautiftd Haine it tvottld 
make ! I said to m.ytelf. Bvt what woidd it da 
for i It would do . . .a would da .. .it woiUd da 
txaoüy for Met-cury, dra,v>ing hia gword, JtM 
after he has played Äi-gwi to eleep. I immediateJ^ 
b^an vwdeling. I workt all the eveni-ng, tiU at 
my veual hoitr I leent to bfd, Bvi my idea vrOwU 
Tiot Id me rest. I was forced to get up again. I 
»truek a ligkt, and worht at my model for Üiree or 
four iuturt! aßer which I again weut to bed. 
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BlU dgain I could not rest : again I wasforced to 
get wp, and have heen worhing ever dnce. my 
friend, if I can hub execiUe my idea, it wiU he a 
ghrious stattte. 

And a noble statue it is ; although Thorwaldsen 
himself did not think that the execution came up 
to the idea. For I have heard of a remarkable 
speech of bis made some years afber to another 
fi*iend^ who found bim one day in low spirits. 
Being askt wbetber anjtbing bad distrest 
bim, be answered, My genius is decaying, — 
What do you mean? said tbe visiter. — Why ! 
here is my statue of Christ: it is the first 
of my works that I have ever feit satisfied with, 
Till now my idea hos always heen far heyond 
what I cotUd execute, But it is no longer so, I 
shaU nener have a great idea again, Tbe same, 
I believe, must bave been tbe case witb all men 
of true genius. Wbile tbey wbo bave notbing 
bat talents, may often be astonisbt at tbe 
effects tbey produce, by putting tbings togetber 
wbicb fit more aptly tban tbey expected ; a 
man of genius, wbo bas bad an idea of a wbole in 
bis mind, will feel tbat no outward mode of 
expressing tbat idea, wbetber by form, or colours, 
or words, is adequate to represent it. Tbus Lutber, 
wben be sent Staupitz bis Commentary on tbe 
Epistle to tbe Galatians, said to bim (Epist, clxii), 
" Nee jam adeo placent, quam placuerunt primum, 
ut videam potuisse latius et clarius eos exponi." 
Tbus too Solger, writing about bis Dialogues 
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to Tieck, says (r. p. 432),' ■' Now that I have 
read them through agaia, I find that they are fer 
froni attaiiimg to that which atnod before my 
mlnd when I wrote tLem : I feel as thongli 
they wore a mere estract or shadow thereof. My 
only consolation ie, that so it must doubtlesB be 
with every one who haa aimed at anytliing eioel- 
lent, that. the execution of hb plaa does not 
satigfy hiiu." Uence it comes that meji of geniuB 
have 30 often attacht the highest valuG to their lesa 
genial worka. God alone could look down on 
His Creation, and behold that it was all very 
good. Thia contrast is remarkt by Eacon, and a 
grand use is made of it, at the dose of tbe Intro- 
duction to the Novum Ch-ffanum. " Tu postquam 
conversua es ad spectandum opcra quae fecenint 
manus Tuae, vidisti qnod oinnia eesent bona valde, 
et requievisti. At homo conyersua ad opcra quae 
fecerunt maBua suae, vidit quod oinnia euent 
vanitas et vexatiö spiritua, nee ullo modo requievit 
Quare, si in operibus Tuis sudabimus, facies nos 
yisionis Tuae et sabbati Tui partioipes." 

Thorwaldaen's Mercury, it appeare, was sag- 
gested by a lad whom he had seen eitting at rest. 
But doea tbat detratt from the sculptor'a genius I 
Every other man Uving might have seen the lad; 
and no statue of Mercury would have sprang oat 
of the rision : even as millions upon millions before 
Newton had seen applea drop, without being' 
led thereby to meditate on universal gravitation. 
So that, thougb Genius doea nut wholiy create iti 
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works out of notliing, its " miglity world " is not 
merely what it perceives, but what, as Words- 
worth expresses it in his lines on the Wye, ** it 
halfcreates." u. 

Another fonn of the same Materialism^ which 
cannot oomprehend or conceive anjtliing, except 
as the product of some extemal cause, is the spirit, 
so general in these times, which attaches an inor- 
dinate importance to mechanical inrentions, and 
accounts them the great agents in the historj of 
mankind. It is a common opinion with these ex- 
oteric philosophers, that the invention of printing 
was the chief cause of the Reformation, that the 
invention of the compass brought about the disco- 
verj of America^ and that the vast changes in the 
militaiy and political state of Europe since the 
middle ages have been wrought by the invention 
of gunpowder. It would be almost as rational to 
say that the cock's crowing makes the sun rise. 
Baoon indeed, I may be reminded, seems to favour 
this notion, where, at the end of the First Book 
of the Nowim Organum^ he speaks of the power 
and dignity and efficacy of inventions, *' quae non 
in aliis manifestius occurrunt, quam in illis 
tribus quae antiquis incognitae — sunt, Artis ni- 
mirum Imprimendi, Pulveris Tormentarii, et 
Acus Nauticae. Haec enim tria rerum faciem et 
statum in orbe terrarum mutaverunt; primum, 
in re litteraria; secundum, in re bellica; ter^ 
tium in navigationibus. Unde innumerae rerum 
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mutationes secutac suat ; ut hod imperium aliquod, 
noo secta, coa Stella, majorem efficaciam et quaei 
influsum super res liumanafi esercuiBse videatur, 
quam isla mechanica exercuenint." However, 
not to epeak of the curioua indication of a belief 
in aatrology, jt rnuat be remembered that Bacon's 
express purpose in tbis passage la to asaert the 
dignit^ of inventions, that is, not of the n^ 
tural, material objects in tbemselves, but of tl 
objects transformed and fasliioned anew by the 
mind of mau, to serre the great interests of 
mankind, The difference between civiliaed and 
savage life, Le bad just said, " uon solum, non 
coelum, non corpora, sed artes praestant." 
other words, the differenoe lies, not in any mate- 
rial objects tbemselves, but in the intelligen«^ 
the mind, that employa them for its own ends. 
These very inventions bad exiat^d, the greatost 
of them for many centuriee, in China, without 
producing any like result. For why 1 
cause tbo Utility of an invention dependa on 
making ubö of it. There is no power, nöi 
least for good, in any Instrument or weapon, 
exoept so far as there is power in bim who wielda 
it : nor does the sword guide and move the band, 
but the band the sword. Kay, it is the band 
that fasbions the sword. The means and iustra- 
ments, as we see in China, niay He dormant and 
ineffectire for centurios, But wben man's spirit 
is onco awake, wben !iis beart is alert, wben his 
mind is astir, he will always discover the means. 
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he wants, or make them. Here also is the saying 
folfilled, that tliej who seek will find. 

Or we maj look at the matter in another light. 
We may conceive that, whenever any of the great 
changes ordained by God's Providence in the des- 
tinies of mankind are about to take place, the 
means requisite for the efifecting of those changes 
are likewise prepared by the same Providence. 
Niebuhr applied this to lesser things. He repeat> 
edly expresses his conviction that the various 
vicissitudes by which Learning has been promoted, 
are under the controll of an overruling Provi- 
dence j and he has more than once spoken of the 
recent discoveries, by which so many remains of 
Antiquity have been brought to light, as provi- 
dential dispensations for the increase of our know- 
ledge of God*s works, and of His creatures. His 
conviction was, that, though we are to learn in 
the sweat of our brow, and though nothing good 
can be leamt without labour, yet here also every- 
thing is so ordered, that the means of knowing 
whatever is needful and desirable may be disco- 
vered, if man will only be diligent in cultivating 
and making the most of what has already been 
bestowed on him. He held, that to him who 
has will be given, — that not only will he be 
enabled to make increase of the talents he has 
received, but that he is sure to find others in his 
path. This way of thinking has been reproved 
as profane, by those who yet would perhaps deem 
it impious if a man, when he cut his finger, or 



caughtacold, diUnotreoognise a Yiaitation of Pro- 
vidence in aucli aacidenta. Now wLy is this 1 In 
all otber things we maintain that nan's labour ia 
uf so avail, unless God Toucbsafes to bless it ; that, 
without God'a blessingj in tain will the husband- 
man sow, in Tain wJU the merchant send his ship» 
abroad, in vain will the physician prescribe his 
retoedies. Why then do we outlaw Knowledgol 
Why do we declare that the exercise of our in- 
telleutual poners ia altogether allen from Qod } 
Why do we esciude them, not only fron» the 
Baocitiary, hut even from the outcr court of the 
templel Why do we deny that poets and philo' 
sophers, scholars and men of Bcience, can servo 
Uod, each in hia calling, aa well as bakers and 
hutchers, aa well aa hewera of wood and drawen 
of water t 

It is true, there is often an upstart pride in 
underatauding ; and we are still prone to ütucy 
that Knowledge of itself will make us as goda. 
Though 60 large a pari of our knowledge ia deri- 
vative, irom the teaching either of other men <a 
of thingE, and though so smaU a tittle of it ci 
alone be justly claimed by each man aa his own, 
we are apt to forgct this, and to regard it at 
onr own, aa sprung, like Minerva, fiill-grown oub 
of our own heada ; for this among other reaaoQS, 
that, when we are pouring it forth, in wLataoerer 
manner, its original aources are out of sight; 
nor does anything remind ua of the numberleaa 
tributaries by which it has boen swelled. Thia 
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tendency of Knowledge however to look upon 
itself as self-created and independent of God is 
mnch enconraged by the practice of the religious 
to treat it and speak of it as sncli. Were we 
wise^ we should discem that the intellectual, the 
natural, and the moral world are three concentric 
spheres in Q-od's world, and that it is a robbery of 
God to Gut off any one of them &om Him^ and 
give it up to the Prince of darkness. As we read 
in tÄe Book of Wisdom, it is God, that hath given 
U8 certain knowledge of the thing% that are, to hrum 
how the World was made, and the Operation of the 
Clements ; the heginning, ending, and midst of the 
tiTnes ; the alterations of the tuming of the sun^ and 
the change of seasons; the circuits of yearSy and 
the positions of stars; the natures of living crea' 
tures, and thefuries of wüd beasts ; the violence of 
windSy and the reasonings of men. 

Thus then does it behove us to deem of inven- 
tions, as instruments ordained for us, by the help 
of which we are to fulfill God's manifold purposes 
with regard to the destinies of mankind. At the 
fit time the fit instrument shews itself. If it 
comes before its time, it is still-bom : man knows 
not what to do with it ; and it wastes away. But 
when the mind and heart and spirit of men begin 
to teem with new thoughts and feelings and de- 
sires, they always find the outward world ready to 
supply them with the means requisite for realizing 
their aims. In this manner, when the idea of the 
unity of mankind had become more vivid and 



definite, — when allthe Bpeculations ofHistoryand 
Science and Phüoaopliy were brtnging it out ii 
greater fuloees, — when Poetry was becoming mor 
and more conaciouB of its office to combine unity 
with diTeraity and multipUcity, and indmdoality 
with ua i Versal ity,—^nd whan Eeligion wai 
plying more eameelly to her groat worfc of ga- 
tbering oll mankind into the many mansiona 
in the one great houae of the Eternal Father, 
— at this tüne, wten men's hearts were jeaminy' 
more than ever before for iutercourse and com-' 
mnaion, the means of comraunication and inter« 
course have been multiplied marvellously. Thi» ■ 
ia good, exoellent ; and wb may well be tbankfnl. 
for it. Only let iis be diligcnt in using our new 
gifta for their bighest, and not merely for meaner' 
purposes ; and let us beware of raan's tendenoy to 
idoliie the works of bis own bands. The Qreek 
poet eiolaimed witb wonder at the temble ing&- 
nuity of raan, who had yoked the horse and thtf 
bull, and bad crost the roaring sea : and stiU^ 
tbougb the immediate occaEions of bis wonder 
woald be somewhat cbanged, he would cry, toXXij 
rd £ctrd, urihSiy äyOpuirou StirÜTtpev tc'Xei. But, 
thougb a heatben, be kept clear of tbe twofoW 
danger of wowbiping eithor man or bis workv 
May we do so likewiae 1 For tbere is not a whit 
to choose between tbe worabip of Steam, and tbab 
of the meanest Fetish in Africa. Nor is 
worsbip of Man reallj nobler or wiser. 
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I spoke some pages back of Greek literature as 
being characterized by its ätrirsroQ aidtip, its se- 
rene, transparent brightness. Ought I not rather 
to have said that this is the characteristic of the 
Christian mind, of that mind on which the true 
Light has indeed risen ? Not^ it appears to me, 
so far as that mind has been manifested in its 
works of poetry and art ; at least with the ex- 
ception of a starrj spirit here and there^ such as 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole and Kaphael. For the 
Greeks lookt mainly^ and almost entirely, at the 
outward, at that which could be brought in dis- 
tinct and definite forms before the' eye of the Ima- 
gination. To this they were predisposed from 
the first by their exquisite animal Organization, 
which gave them a lively susceptibility for every 
enjojrment the outward world could offer, but 
which at the same time was so muscular and 
tightly braced as not to be overpowered and ren- 
dered effeminate thereby : and this their natural 
tendency to receive delight from the active enjoy- 
ment of the outward world found every thing 
in the outward world best fitted to foster and 
strengthen it. The climate and country were 
such as to grafcify every appetite for pleasurable 
Sensation, without enervating or relaxing the 
frame, or allowing the mind to sink into an 
Asiatic torpour, They rewarded industry richly : 
but they also called for it, and would not pamper 
sloth. By its physical structure Greece gave its 
inhabitants the hardihood of the mountaineer. 
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Yet Üie Qreeks wäre not Ute other TOOuntainee« 
wboee miada seem mostly to have been boundee 
bj their own narrovf horixon, so aa hardly to t 
count of wbat was going on in the World without 
to which cause maj in a great measnre be 
tbä intellectua] barrenuess of mou&tainous couQi 
tries, or, if this be too streng an espreasion, I 
scantiness of the great works they have produced^ 
when compftred witb the feelinga which we mighb 
Buppoae they wonld inapire. But the Öreek was 
not shut ia by bis mountains. Whenever he' 
acaled a hight, the Sea spread out before bim, 
and wooed him to come into her arms, and lo lat 
her faear bim away to some of tbe smiling Islands 
fihe encirL'led, Uenco, llke tbe bero, who in bis 
Honieric form ia perbaps tbe best representatiTA 
of tbe Greek cbaracter, ttdXXü»' drSpu» 
ätrrm, «ral yöof eyyu. He had tbe two greak* 
stimulanta to enterpriae before bim. The Vi 
tbe Mountains, and tbe Toice of tbe Sea," each ■ 
mighty Yoice," were ever rousing and stirring an(| 
prompting bim ; each moreover cbecking tba 
burtful eäects of the other. The sea enlarged iha 
ränge and scope of bis tbougbts, wbicb tbe moun-' 
taina might have hemmed in. Tbus it sared him' 
from tbe " homely wits," wbicb Shakspeare 
ascribes to •' home-keeping youth." The mouu- 
taina on tbe other band counteracted that bome- 
lesanesg, wbicb a mere aea-life is apt to breed, ( 
cept in tbose in whom there is a living conscioi 
ness that on the sea as od the sbore they i 
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equally in the hand of God : to which hoineless- 
ness, and want of a solid ground to strike root in, 
it is mainlj owing that neither Tyre nor Car- 
thage, notwithstanding their power and wealth, 
occapies anj place in the intellectual history of 
mankind. To the Greeks however, as to ns, who 
iLave a country and a home npon the land, the 
sea was an inexhaustible mine of intellectual 
liches. Nor is it withont a prophetic synibolical- 
ness that the sea fiUs so important a part in both 
the Homeric poems. The amphibious character 
of the Greeks was already determined : they were 
to be lords of land and sea. Both these yoioes 
too, "Liberty 's chosen mnsic," as Wordsworth 
terms them in his glorious sonnet, called the 
Greeks to freedom : and nobly did they answer 
to the call, when the sonnd of the mighty Pan 
was glowing in their ears, at Marathon and 
Thermopylae, at Salamis and Platea. 

Freedom moreover, and the free forms of their 
constitutions, brought numerous opportunities 
and demands for outward activity. The Greek 
poets and historians were also soldiers and states- 
men. They had to deal with men, to act with 
them, and by them, and upon them, in the forum, 
and in the field. Their converse was with men 
in the concreto, as living agents, not with the 
abstraction, man, nor with the shadowy, self-re- 
flecting visions of the Imagination. Even at the 
present day, though our habits and education do 
80 much to remoYe the distinctions among the 
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various classea of aociety th e s a 
ference between those auth re tth h 
nctive part in public 1 1 and th 
men of lettera. Thefu m th ugh th ymay often 
be deficicnt in specuIativQ power, and unskilled in< 
the forma of literature, have a knowledge of tho 
practical Springs of action, and a tempere 
judgement, which is scldom found in a reclua^ 
unaccuatomed to meet with resistance among b 
own thoughts, or apt to altp awaj from it whea 
he does, and therefore unpraotist in bearing C 
dealing with it. That myatic seclusion, bo com- 
mon in modern timea, as it bas alwaja been in 
Aflia, was scarcely known in Greoce. Eren ths 
want of books, and the conaequeut necessitj ol 
going tö things thereaelTes föT the knowledge öf: 
them, sharpened the eyes of the Greets, and gav» 
them livelier and cloarer perceptionB : wbereaa oi 
eyea are dimmed by poring over the recorda e 
what othera have aecE aad thought j and ! 
impresaiona we thus obtaln are much less rmt 
and true. 

Added to all this, their anthropomorphic reli- 
gion, which sprang in the first instance out of^ 
these yery tendenuies of the Greefc inind, ri 
powerfuUy upon them, aa the free i 
every faculty ia wout to do, and excrted a great 
influence in keeping the Greeks within the spher«. 
which Nature seemed to asaign to ihem, by pre- 
venting their thinking or deairing to venture out 
of that ephere, and by teaching them to finA 
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contentment and every enjoyment they could 
imagine within it. For it was by abiding within 
it that they were as gods. The feeling exprest 
in the speech of Achilles in Hades was one in 
which the whole people partook : 

ßovXoifirjv K eiräpovpoQ i(i}y drirev^fiev äW^, 

rj väffiv v£KV6(rai KaraipSifisvoiaiv dvdafreiy. 

Through the combined Operation of these causes^ 
the Greeks acquired a cleamess of vision for all 
the workings of life^ and all the manifestations of 
beauty, far beyond that of any other people. 
Whatever they saw, they saw thoroughly, almost 
palpably, with a sharpness incomprehensible in 
our land of books and mists. 

To mention a couple of instances : the anatomy 
of the older Greek statues is so perfect, that Mr 
Haydon, — whose scattered dissertations on ques- 
tions of art, rieh as they often are in genius and 
thought, well deserve to be collected and pre- 
served jfrom a newspaper grave, — in his remarks 
on the Elgin marbles, pledged himself that^ if any 
one were to break off a toe from one of those mar- 
bles, he would prove " the great consequences of 
vitality, as it acts externally, to exist in that toe." 
Yet it is very doubtful whether the Greeks ever 
anatomized human bodies, — at all events they 
knew hardly anything of anatomy scientifically, 
from an examination of the internal structure, — 
before the Alexandrian age. Now, even with the 
help of our scientific knowledge, it is a rarity in 
modern art to find figures, of which the anatomy 
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is not in some respect faultj ; at least where the 
body is not either almost entirelj concealed by dra- 
peiy, or cased, like the yolk of an egg^ in the soft 
albumen of a pseudo-ideal. When it is otherwise, 
as in the works of Michael Angelo and Annibal 
Caracci^ we too often see studies, rather than 
works of art, and muscnlar contortions and con- 
Yolutions, instead of the gentle play and flow of 
life. Mr Haydon indeed contends that the Greek 
sculptors must have been good anatomists: bnt 
all historical evidence is against this supposition. 
The truth is, that, as such wonderfal stories are 
told of the keen eyes which the wild Indians have 
for all manner of tracks in their forests, so the 
Greeks had a clear and keen-sightedness in ano- 
ther direction, which to us, all whose perceptions 
are mixt np with such a bündle of multifarious 
notions, and who see so many things in every- 
thing, beside what we really do see, appears quite 
inconceivable. They studied life, not, as we do, 
in death, but in life ; and that not in the stiff, 
crampt, inanimate life of a model, but in the fresh, 
buoyant, energetic life, which was called forth in 
the gymnasia. 

Another striking example of the accuracy of the 
Greek eye is supplied by a remark of Spurzheim*s, 
that the heads of all the old Greek statues are in 
perfect accordance with his System, and betoken 
the very intellectual and moral qualities which the 
character was meant to be endowed with; although 
in fewmodem statues or busts is any correspondence 
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diflcoyerable befcween tlie character and the shape 
of the head. For groundless and erroneous as maj 
be the psjchological, or, as the authors themselyes 
tenn them, the phrenological views, which have 
lately been set forth as the scientific anatomj of 
the human mind^ it can hardlj be questioned that 
there is a great deal of truth in what Ooleridge 
(Friend iii. p. 62) calls the indicative or gno- 
monic part of the scheme, or that Gall was an 
acute and accurate observer of those conformations 
of the scuU, which are the ordinarj accompani- 
xnents, if not the infallible signs^ of the various 
intellectual powers. But in these very observa- 
tions he had been anticipated above two thousand 
years ago by the unerring eye of the Greek 
sculptors. 

In like manner do the Greeks seem by a kind of 
intuition to have at once caught the true prin- 
ciples of Proportion and harmony and grace and 
beauty in all things,— -in the human figure, in 
architecture^ in all mechanical works, in style, 
in the various forms and modes of composition. 
These principles, which they discemed from the 
first, and which other nations have hardly known 
anything of, except as primarily derivative from 
them, they exemplified in that wonderful series of 
masterpieces, from Homer down to Plato and 
Aristotle and Demosthenes ; a series of which we 
only see the fitigments, but the very fragments of 
which the rest of the world cannot match. Eome 
may have more regal majesty; modern Europe 



may be superior in wisdom, eapecially in that 
wisdom of which the owl may serre as the em- 
blem : but in the contest of Beauty no one conld 
besitate ; tbe apple must be awarded to Greece. 

This 13 wbat I iiieant by speaking of the aujreroc 
aldi)fi of Greek literature. The Greeks saw wbat 
they saw thoroughly. Their eyaa were piercing ; 
and tbey knew how to use tbem, and to truat 
them. In müdem literature on tbe other band 
the pervading feeling is, tbat we see through 
a glasa darkly, While with the Greeks the nn- 
geen world was tbe world of shadowa, in tbe great 
worka of modern times there ia a more or less 
cöDBoious feeling tbat tbe outward world of the 
eye ia the world of shadowa, tbat tbe tangled web 
of life is tö be swept away, and that the inviaible 
World iE tbe only ahode of tnie, liring realitiea^ 
How strongly is thia illustrated by the contrast 
between the two great worka which stand at the 
head of ancient and of Christian literatare, the 
Homeric poems, and tbe Divina Commedia I 
Wbile the former teem with life, Kfce a moming 
in spring, and everything in them, as on snch a 
moming, bas its life raised to the highest pitch, 
Dante's wanderings are all through tbe regions 
beyond tbe grave. He begins with overleaping 
deatb, and leaving it bebind him ; and to hts 
imagination the Beeret thlngs of the next world, 
and its inUabitauts, seem to be mure distinctly and 
Tividly present than tbe persona and tbings around 
bim. Nor was Milton's home oa eartb. Änd 
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ihougli Shakspeare's was^ it was not on an earth 
lying quietly beneath the clear blue sky. How he 
drives the clouds oyer it ! how he flashes across it ! 
Ever and anon indeed he sweeps the clouds away, 
and shines down brightly upon it j but only for a 
few moments together. Thus too has it been with 
all those in modern times whose minds have been 
80 far opened as to see and feel the mystery of 
life. They have not shrunk firom that mystery in 
reverent awe like the Qreeks^ nor planted a beau- 
tiful impenetrable grove around the temple of the 
Furies. While the Greeks, as I said just now, 
could not dream of anatomizing life, we haye 
anatomized everything : and whereas all their 
works are of the day, a large portion of ours 
might fitly be designated by the title of Night 
ThmgkU, As to the frivolous triflers, who take 
things as they are, and skip about and sip the 
surfskce, they are no more to be reckoned into 
account in estimating the character of an age, 
than a man would take the flies and moths into 
account in drawing up an inventory of his 
chatteis. 

Perhaps however the reason why modern lite- 
rature has not had more of this serenity and 
brightness, is that it has so seldom been animated 
by the true spirit of Christianity in any high 
degree. A little knowledge will merely unsettle a 
man's prejudices, without giving him anything 
better in their stead : and Christianity, intellec- 
tually as well as morally, unless it be indeed 



embraced wilh a longing aad believing heart, 
only to make our darknesa visibie. The bumjng 
and shining lighta of Cbristianity have ratber been 
Donteut to abine in tbe valliea : those on tbe bilU 
have mostlj beeu lights of this world, and therefore 
fiaring and smoking. For individual CbristiauB 
there are, indiridual CbristianB, I believe, there 
liaye been in all ages, whose spiritB do indeed 
dwell in tbe midst of an öfrirarcc niö^p. Nay, u 
Coleridge once said to me, " that in Italy tbe sky 
ia so clear, you seem to aee beyond tbe moon," ho 
aro ibere tbose wbo seem to look beyond and 
througb tbe bearena, into tbe very heaven of 
heaveuB. ü. 

TLirlwall, in hla HlBtoiy,— in wbicb the Greeks 
have at lengtb been called out of their graves by 
a mind combining tbeir own cleameaa and grace 
witb the wealtb and power of modern Icarnisg 
and thought, and at whose call, aa at tbat of a kin- 
dred spiritj they have therefore readily come forth, 
— remarks, that Glreece "is dietinguieht among 
European countriea by tbe sante cbaracter which 
distinguishes Europa iteelf from the otber oonti- 
nents, — the grcat ränge of its coast, comp&red 
witb tbe extent of its aurfaae." The same &ct, 
and its importance, are noticed by Frederic Sohlegel 
in. hiB second Lecture on the Phüoiophy of Htttory. 
Kotbing could be more favorable aa a couditioD, 
not only of political and commeroial, but also of 
intellectual greatnesa. Indeed tbis migbt be added 
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to the long list of groimds for tlie tmth of the 
Pindaric sajing, äpurrov fier v^top, and would 
suggest itself in an ode addrest to Hiero far more 
naturallj and appropriatelj than the snperiority 
of wine and water to wine ; a superiority which 
it maj be a mark of barbarism to denj^ but which 
few Englishmen would acknowledge. 

A similar extent of coast was also one of the 
great advantages of Italj, and is now one of the 
greatest in the local condition of England. 
Qoethe, who s^boye all men had the talent of ex- 
pressing profound and farstretching thoughts in 
the simplest words, and whose style has more of 
light in it, with less of lightning, than any other 
writer's since Plato, has thrown out a Suggestion 
in one of his reviews (vol. xlv. p. 227), that 
" perhaps it is the sight of the sea from youth 
upward, that gives English and Spanish poets 
such an advantage oyer those of inland countries.'' 
He spoke on this point from his own feelings : for 
he himself never saw the sea, tili he went to Italy 
in his 38th year : and it is ingeniously remarkt 
by Francis Hom, though apparently without 
reference to Goethe *s Observation, in his History 
of German Poetry and Eloquence (iii. p. 225), 
that '^whatever is indefinite, or seems so, is out 
of keeping with Gbethe's whole frame of mind : 
everything with him is terra firma or an island ; 
there is nothing of the infinitude of the sea. 
This conviction (he adds) forced itself upon me» 
when for the first time, at the northermost 
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extremity of Gennany, I feit the aweet thrilling 
produced liy the higheet subliiuity of Nature. 
Here Shakspeare alone comes forward, whom one 
finds CTerywhere, on mountaiaa and in Talliea, in 
forests, by the side of rivers and of brooks. Tlios 
far Goethe may accompany him ; but in sight of 
the sea, and of auch rocka on the aea, Shakspeare 
is by biraself." Solger too, in one of hia lettera 
(i. p. 330), when apeaking of hia fitst sight of the 
Bea, saya, " Here for the firat time I feit the im- 
pressioa of the illimitable, as produced by an 
object of sense, in ita füll majesty." 

To US, who have been familiär with the Sea 
all oor liyes, it might almost seera os though onr 
minds would have been "poor ahrunkea thinga," 
Without ita air to brace and expand thcm ; if 
for inatance we had never aeen the hrtipiOfiov 
y^Xaafia of the wavea, aa Aphrodite rises from 
their boaom, — if we had nevor heard the many- 
Toiced song iiith wbich the Nereida now hymn 
the bridal, now bewail the hereavement of Thetis, 
— if we knew not how changeful the Sea is, and 
yet how conatant and changeless amid alt the 
changos of the aeasona, — if we knew not how 
powerfiU ahe is, whom Winter with all bis cbains 
can no more bind than Xorsea could, how powerfiil 
to destroy in her fury, how far more powerfiil to 
bleas in her calnmeäs, — if we had never leamt the 
leason of obedience and of order from her, the 
lesson of ceaaeiess activity, and of deep onfa- 
thomable leet, — if we had no aublunary teacher 
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but the mute, motionless earth, — if we had been 
deprived of this ever faithful mirror of heaven. 
The Sea appears to be the great separater of na- 
tions, the impassable barrier to all intercourse : 
dissociahüis the Roman poet calls it. Yet in fact 
it is the grand medium of intercourse, the chief 
uniter of mankind, the onlj means bj which the 
opposite ends of the earth can hold converse as 
though they were neighbours. Thus in divers 
ways the vovtoq drpvyeroQ has become even more 
productive, than if fields of com were waving all 
over it. 

That it has been an essential condition in the 
ciyilizing of nations, all historj shews. Ferhaps 
the Qermans in our dajs are the first people who 
have reacht any high degree of culture, — ^who 
have become eminent in poetry and in thought, — 
without its immediate aid. Yet Germany has 
been called " she of the Danube and the Northern 
Sea ;" and might still more justly be called she of 
the Rhine, For the Danube, not bringing her into 
connexion with the sea, has had a less powerfiil 
influence on her destinies : whereas the Bhine has 
acted a more important part in her history, than 
any river in that of any other country, except 
the Nile. 

Hence the example of Germany will not enable 
US to conceive how such a people as Ulysses was 
to go in search of,— ot o\)k 'ifratn Bdkaffffav ^Avipet, 
ohld ff 6,\6<r<n fityLiyixivov eJBap tBovaiv, — how 
those who, not knowing the sea, have no salt to 
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aeaaan their tbonghts with, — how the Rnsiüiaa ' 
for instance can erer bocome civilized ; notwith- 
stttnding what Peter tried to effect, from a partial 
Donaciciusnefls of this want, by building bis capital 
on the Baltic. Still less can one imagine how the 
centre of Asia, or of Airica, can eyer emerge out 
of barbariBin ; unleaa indeed the Stcara-king be 
deBtioed hereafter to effect what the Water-king 
in his natural shape cannot. Genius or know- 
ledge, springing up iD those reg^ons, would be 
like a fountain in an oasis, unable to mingle 
witb its kindred, and unite into a continuouB 
stream. Or if such a thing as a stream were to 
be found there, it would aoon he swallowed up 
and loat, from having no sea within reach to 
fihape its course to. In the legenda Neptun« 
is repreaented as contending with Minerva for 
the honour of giving narae to Athene, and with 
Apollo for the possesaion of Corinth. In fact he 
wrought along with them, — and mighty waa his 
aid, — in glorifying their favorite cities. 

There ia alao a further point of analogy between 
the poaition of Greece and that of England. 
Greece, lying on tho frontier of Europe toward 
Asia, was the link of union between the two, the 
country in which the practical European under- 
stttDdiog seiaed, and gave a living, productiTS 
energy to the primcval ideas of Asia. Her sona 
camed off Europa with her letters from Phenicia, 
and Medea with her magio from Colchis, When 
the Asiatics, attempting leprisals, iaid hauds on 
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her Queen of beauty, the whole nation arose, and 
sallied forth from their homes, and bore her back 
again in triximph : for to whom could she belong 
rightfullj and permanentlj, except to a Qreek? 
If lo went from them into Egypt, it was to 
become the ancestress of Hercules. 

Now England in like manner is the frontier of 
Europe toward America, and the great bond of 
connexion between them. Through us the mind 
of the Old World passes into the New. What 
our intellectual office maj be in this respect, 
will be Seen hereafter, when it becomes more ap- 
parent and determinate^ what the character of the 
American mind is to be. At present England is 
the country, where that depth and inwardness of 
thought, which seems to belong to the Qermanic 
mind, has assumed the distinct, outward, positive 
form of the E>oman. 

An intermixture of the same Clements has also 
taken place in France, but with a very different 
result. In the English character, as in our lan- 
guage, the Teutonic or spiritual dement has for- 
tunately been predominant ; and so the two factors 
have coalesced without detriment : while in France, 
where the Roman or formal dement gained the 
upperhand, the consequence has been, that they 
have almost neutralized and destroyed each other. 
The ideas of the Germans waned into abstrao- 
tions : the law and order of the Romans shriyeled 
into rules and forms, which no idea can impreg- 
nate, but which every insurgent abstraction can 
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oreithrow. The esternalitj of thc classioal spirit 
has worn away into mere Buperficiality. The 1 
French cLaracter is indeed a character, stamptupoa 
them from without. Their profotindest thought« 
are bons molg. Thcj are the only natioE that ever 
existed, in wliich a. governiueut can bo hiat off 
the stage like a. had plsiy. and in which ita fall 
excites leas constemation, than the violation of 
a fashion in dresa. 

In truth the ease and compoaure with which 
the Revolution of July 1830 was accoraplisht, 
and bj which almosb everybody was so dazzled, 
notwithstanding the fearlul leaaoua of forty years 
before, — when in like manner Satan appeared at 
first na an angel of light, and when all mankind 
wero deluded, and worshipt the new-hom fiend, — 
would have been deemed by a wise obaerver one 
of the saddest features ahout it. let us blecd 
when we are wounded ! kt not our wounds close 
up, as if nothing had been cleft, hut a ehadow ! 
It is better to bleed even to death, than to live 
without hlood in our reins. And in truth blood 
will flow. If it doea not flow in the Seid from 
principle, it ia sure to flow in tenfold torrents by 
the guillotine, through that ferocity, which, when 
Law and Custom are oyerthrown, nothing but , 
Principle can keep in check. Hearts and soul» 
will bleed, or will fester and rot. , 

A Krenchman might indeed urge, that his pa- 
tron aaint is related in the legend not to have feit 
the loBS of his head, and to have walkt away aller 
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it had been cut off, just as well as if it had been 
Standing on bis Shoulders. £ut, where no miracle 
is in the case, it is onlj the lowest Orders of crea- 
tures that are quite as brisk and livelj after 
decapitation as before. ir. 



I bäte to See trees pollarded . • er nations. u. 



Europe was conceived to be on the point of dis- 
solution. Burke heard the death-watch, and rang 
the alarm. A hollow sound past from nation to 
nation, like that which announces the Splitting 
and breaking^ üp of the ice in the regions around 
the Pole. Well! the politicians and economists, 
and the doctors in statecraft; resolved to avert the 
stroke of yengeance, not indeed by actions like 
those of the Curtii and Decii ; — such actions are 
extravagant, and chiyalrous, and superstitious, 
and patriotic, and heroic, and self-devoting, and 
unworthj and unseemly in men of sense, who 
know that selfishness is the only source of good ; 
— ^but bj borrowing a device from the Arabian 
£Eibulist. They seem to have thought thej should 
appease, or at least weary out the minister of 
wrath, if they could get him to hear through 
their thousand and one Constitutions. ir. 



From what was said just now about the French 
character, as a combination the factors of which 
have almost neutralized each other, it follows that 
the French are the yery people for that mode of 
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life and doctrine, whicb bas become so notonens 
ander tlie tille of t]iejuste müieu, and which aims 
at reconciling oppoaitea by a mecbanical, or at 
the uttnost \>j a cheoiical, iiutead of an organical 
union. It is only in the latter, when witiag 
together uuder the sway of a conalrainiDg higher 
principle, that powere, whicb, if left to thcmselves, 
tbwart and battle against each other, can be made 
to bring forth peace and ita fmita, Aocording to 
the modern tbeory howerer, the best way of pfo- 
ducing a new being- ia not by the mamage of the 
man and wonan, but by taking half of each, and 
tylng them one to the other. Tbe result, il is 
tnie, will not have mucb life in it i but wbat doei 
that matterl It is manufactured in a moroent : 
the whole work goes on bofore the eyea of tbe 
World ; and the new creature ia fullsized from the 
firat. How stupid and impotent on tbe other 
band is Nature I who hides tbe germa and first 
stirrings of all life in darkness ; wbo ia alwajs 
forced to begin witb the minutest particles ; and 
who can produce notbing great, escept by slow 
and tedious proceaseg of growth and asairailation. 
How^tardily and snail-like she crawls about her 
task I Sbe never does anything per saüum. She 
cuinot get to the end of her journey, as we caUi 
in a trice, by u hop, a skip, and a jump. It 
takes her a thouaand years to grow a natton, and 
thousands to grow a philosopbcr. 

Amen ! so be it ! Man, wben be is work- 
ing oonsciously, doea not kno« bow to work 
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imperceptiblj. He cannot trust to Time, as 
Nature can, in the assurance that Time will work 
with her, For, while Time fosters and ripens 
Natore's works, he onlj cmmbles man's. It is 
well imagined, that the creature whom Franken- 
stein makes, should be a huge monster. Being 
nnable to impart a living power of growth and 
increase by anj efibrt of our will or understand- 
ing, or except when we are content to act in sub- 
Ordination to Nature, we try, when we set about 
anj work, on which we mean to pride ourselves 
as especiallj our own, to render it as big as we 
can; so that, size being our chief criterion of 
greatness, we maj have the better Warrant for 
falling down and worshiping it. Thus Franken- 
stein's man-monster is an apt type of the nume- 
rous newfangled hop-skip-and-jump Constitutions, 
which have been circulating about Europe for the 
last half Century ; in which the old statesmanly 
practice of enacting new ordinances and institu- 
tions, as occasion after occasion arises, has been 
superseded by attempts to draw up a complete 
abstract code for all sorts of states, without regard 
to existing rights, usages, manners, feelings, to 
the necessities of the country, or the character of 
the people. Indeed the foUowing description of 
the monster^ when he first begins to move, might 
be regarded as a satire on the Constitution of 
1791. "His limbs were in proportion ; and I 
had selected his features as beautiful. Beautiful ! 
His yellow skin scarcely coyered the muscles and 
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arteries beneath. Hia hair was of a lustrous black, 
aad flowing ; bis tecth of a pearly wlut«ness ; but 
ihese onljf tbrmed a more horrid contrast with bis 
yrMerj ejes, nhich seemed almost of ihe s 
ooloor &3 tkeir dun white Bockets, bis shriveled 
oomplexion, and straigbt black Ups." So it is I 
«itb abstract constitutioos. Their fabricatere b; 
to make tbeir parts proportionate, and to pick out 
Uie moat beautiful features for them : but there 
an musculai and arteiial workings ever going on 
in the bod; of a natiou, there is euch an inter- 
mingling and conTolntion of passions, and feelings, 
ukd consciousnesses, aod tboughts, and deaire^ , 
and T^reta, and sorrows, that no jellow parch- 1 
inent, which man can draw oTer, will cover or [ 
hide tbem. And tbough the more external and 
lifeless parts, the hair aJid teeth, which are so often 
aitificlal, maj be bright and dazding, — tbough the 
teeth especiall; maj be well fitted for doing their 
work of destniction, — no art can give a living eye : 
öfifiäraiy £' iv ä^ftivlatc i^ptt TÜir ' Aippoiira. 

The man-monster'a cnieltj too was of the same 
8ort BS tbat of tbe French conatitution-mongen, 
and of their works ; and it resuUed tram tbe same 
cauEO, the utter want of sjmpatbj with man and 
tbe World, such aa tbey are. Tbe misfortune if^ 
that we cannot get rid of tbem, üs be waa got rid 
of, hj Gending tbem to tbe North Polo ; although 
its ice would be an eletnent very congenial to the 
minds that gave birth to tbem, and would form a 
fitting grave for monstrosities, which, Gtarting 
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up in the frozen zone of human nature, were 
crjstallized from their cradle. u. 



The strength of a nation, humanlj speaking, 
consists not in its population or wealth or know- 
ledge, or in any other such heartless and merely 
scientific elements, but in the number of its pro- 
prietors. Such too, according to the most leamed 
and wisest of historians, was the opinion of an- 
tiquity. " All ancient legislators (says Niebuhr, 
when speaking of Numa); and aboye all Moses, 
rested the result of their ordinances for virtue, 
civil Order, and good manners, on securing land- 
ed property, or at least the hereditary posses- 
sion of land, to the greatest possible number of 
Citizens." 

They who are not aware of the manner in which 
national character and political institutions mutu- 
ally act and are acted on, tili they gradually mould 
each other, have never reflected on the theory of 
new shoes. Which leads me to remark, that mo- 
dern constitution-mongers have shewn themselres 
as unskilfal and inconsiderate in making shoes, as 
the old limping, sorefooted aristocracies of the 
Gontinent have been intractable and impatient 
in wearing them. The one insisted that the boot 
must fit, because, after the fashion of Laputa„ it 
had been cut to diagram : the others would bear 
nothing on their feet in any degree hard or com- 
mon. Leather ü the natural covering of the 
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hands : on Ihem we wül stül wear it : on the legs it 
ü ignobU and masctdine. Any other sacrißce we 
are content to make : btU our feet must corUirme <Z8 
heretofore, swathed up in fleecy Jumery, eapeciaUy 
when we ride or walk. It is a reward we may 
jfjudy claim for condescending to acte so toiUome, 
It ü a privilege we have inherited, with the gotU of 
<mr mvmortal ancestors; and we cannot in honowr 
give it up. Bvi you say^ the privilege must he 
abolisht, hecause the commodity %s scarce. Let the 
peoph then make their sacrißcey and give vp 
stockings. 

Beautj is perfection unmodified bj a 
predominating expression. 



Song is the tone of feeling. Like poetiy, the 
language of feeling, art should regiüate^ and per- 
haps temper and modify it. But whenever such a 
modification is introduced as destrojs the predo- 
minance of the feeling, — which yet happens in 
ninetj-nine settings out of a hundred, and with 
nine hundred and ninetj-nine taught singers out 
of a thousand, — the essence is sacrificed to what 
should be the accident ; and we get notes, but no 
song. 

If song however be the tone of feeling, what is 
beautiful singing? The balance of feeling, not 
the absence of it. 

Close boroughs are said to be an oligarchal 
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innoTation on the ancient Constitution of Eng- 
land. But are not the forty-shilling freeholders, 
in their present state, a democratical Innovation 1 
The one may balance and neutralize the other ; 
and if so, the Constitution will remain practicallj 
unaltered bj the accession of these two new, op- 
posite and equal powers. Whereas to destroj the 
former innoyation, without taking awaj the la^ 
ter^ must change the System of our politj in 
realitj as weU as in idea« l. 



When the pit seats itself in the boxes, the 
gallerj wiU soon drive out both, and occupy the 
whole of the house. a. 



In like manner, when the calculating expedi- 
ential Understanding has superseded the Con- 
science and the Eeason, the Senses soon rush out 
from their dens, and sweep away every thing before 
them. If there be nothing brighter than the 
reflected light of the moon, the wild beasts will 
not keep in their lair. And when that moon, 
after having reacht a moment of apparent glory, 
by looking fiill at the sun, fancies it may tum 
away from the sun, and still have light in itself, 
it straightway begins to wane, and ere long goes 
out altogether, leaving its worshipers in the dark- 
ness which they had vainly dreamt it would 
enlighten. This was seen in the Eoman empire. 
It was seen in the last Century all OTer Europe, 
above all in France. u. 



lU 

He wlio Joes not leam from events, rejects the 
lessons of Eiperience. He who judges from 
tlie event, makes Fortune a,n aaaessor in bis. 
judgements. 

What an instance of the misciaesiücatious ant 
misconceptions produced hy a general term i 
the Common mistake, wliich looks on the Greefcs 
and Bomaus as one and the same people, because 
they are both called ancients ! 

The diSerence between dcsultory reading ajid 
a courae of study maj be Ulustrated by 
paring the former to a nmaber of mirrora eet in a 
atraight line, so that every one of tbem reflecte & 
differert ohject, the latter to the 6ame mirpora so 
akilfully arranged as to perpetuate one set of 
objectB in an endlcsa seriea of refles 

If we read two books on the samo Bubjeot, the 
second leads us to reriew the atatements and argu- 
menta of the firat ; the erroura of whioh are little 
likely to eacape this kind of provivg, if I may so 
call it; wbile the trutha are more atrongly im- 
printed on the memory, not merely by repetition, — - 
though that too ia of uae, — but by the deeper 
viction tbua wronght into the mind, of theif belüg 
verily and indeed trutha. 

Would you reatrict the mind then to a Single 
line of study 'i 

No more than the body to any single kind of 
labour. Tbe sure way of cramping and defonning 
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both is to confine them entirelj to an emploTinent 
which keeps a few of their powers or muscles in 
strong continuous action, leaving the rest to 
shrink and stiffen from inertness. Liberal exer- 
cise is necessarj to both. For the mind the best 
perhaps is Poetry. Abstract truth, which in 
Science is ever the main object, has no link to 
attach our sympathies to man ; nskj, rather withers 
the fibres by which our hearts would otherwise 
lay hold on him, absorbing our affections, and 
diverting them from man, who, viewed in the 
concreto, and as he exists, is the antipode of abs- 
tract truth. High therefore and precious must be 
the worth and benefit of Poetry ; which, taking 
men as individuals, and shedding a strong light on 
the portions and degrees of truth latent in every 
human feeling, reconciles us to our kind, and 
shews that a devotion to truth, however it may 
alienate the mind from man, only unites it more 
affectionately to men, in their various relations of 
love, (for love is truth,) as children, and fathers, 
and husbands, and Citizens, and, one day per- 
haps much morc than it has hitherto done, as 
Christians. 

Vice is the greatest of all jacobins, the 
arch-leveler. 

A democracy by a natural process degenerates 
into an ochlocracy: and then the hangman has 
the fairest chance of becoming the autocrat. a. 
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Many of tho supposed increasers of knonledge 
have only given a new name, and often a wors^ to 
what was well known before, 

Qod did sol make harps, nor pirouettes 
crayon-drawing, nor the nameB of all the great 
ctties iu Africa, nor concliology, nor the Conte$ 
Montux, and a proper commaiid of countenance, 
and prudery, and twenty othor things of the sort 
They must all be taught then ; or how is a poor 
girl to know anything about them 1 

But health, Btrength, the heart, the aoul, with 
their fairest inmates, modesty, cheerftilnesa, tmth, 
purity, fond affection, — all these things He did 
make ; and so they may safely be left to Nature. 
Notody can suppose it to be marama'a fault, if' 
they don't come of themselves. 

How fond man ia of tinael ! I have known a 
boy steal, to give away. 

OfTenders may bo dividcd into two classes, — the 
old in crime, and tlie young. The old and hard- 
ened criminal, in hecoming eo, must have acquired' 
a contidence in his own fate-fencednesa, or, as he 
would call it, hia luck. The young then a: 
only offenders whom tho law is likely to intimi- 
date. Now to theae imprisonment or transport»- 
tion cannot but look muck less formidable, whea 
they See it granted as a commutation, instead of 
being awarded as a penalty. It is no longer 
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transportatioD, but getting off with transportation : 
and doubtless it is often urged in this shape on 
the novice, as an argument for crime. So tliat 
in all likelihood the threat of death, in cases 
where it can rarely be executed, is worse than 
nugatory, and posifciyelj pemicious. 

These remarks refer chieflj to such laws as 
are still continuallj yiolated. With those, which, 
having accomplisht the purpose thej were firamed 
for, live only in the character of the people, let no 
reformer presume to meddle, until he has stndied 
and refuted Col. Frankland's Speech on Sir Samuel 
RomiUy*s BüU for maJcing aUerations in the 
Griminal Law, 

It is an odd device, when a fellow commits a 
crime, to send him to the antipodes for it. Could 
one shoTe him thither in a straight line^ down 
a tunnel, he might at least bring back some nseful 
hints to certain Mends of mine, who are just now 
bosied in asking mother Earth what she is made 
of. But that a rogue> bj picking a pocket, should 
eam the circuit of half the globe, seems reallj 
meant as a parody on the conceptions of those 
who hold that the happiness of a future lifo will 
consist mainly in going the round of aU the coun- 
tries they have not yisited in the present. Un- 
less indeed our legislators fetncy that, by setting 
a man topsyturvy, they may give his better 
qualities, which hare hitherto been opprest by 
the weight of evil passions and habits, a chance 
of Coming to the to^. 
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How ingeniouBly contriyed this pli 
der pusishments expensive and burthensome to 
the Stute that infllcts them, ia nutorious. Let 
this paas however : we nmst not grudge a Httle 
mODey, wLen a great political good ia ta be effeot- 
ed. Trae, it would be much cheaper and more 
profitable to omploy our cooTictB in hard labour 
at home. Far easier too would it be to keep them 
linder proper moral and religious diacipline. But 
how could Botany Bay go on, if the importation 
of vice were put a stop to 1 Por, ag there is 
nothing too bad to mannre a new bgü vdth, wt, 
reaaoning by analogy, there can be no scoundrels 
too bad to people a new land with. The argu- 
ment halta n littlc, and seems to be clubfooted, and 
is assuredly topheavy. In all well-orilered cities 
the inhabitantfl are corapelled to get rid of their 
own dirt, iu such a way that it ehal! not be a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. It is Singular that 
the English, of all nationa the niceat on this point, 
flhould in their political capacity deem it justi- 
fiable and seemly to tosa tha dregs and fecea of 
the Community into the midst of their neighbours 
eatate. 

Deportation, as the Prench tenned it, for poli- 
tical offensea may indeed at times be expedient, 
and beneficial, and just. For a man'» being a 
bad subject in one atate is no proof that he may 
not become a good subject under other nilers and 
a differeat form of government. More eapecially 
in this age of iaaurrectionary spirits, — when the 
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old maxim, which may occasionallj have afforded 
a sanctuarj for establisht abuses, has been con- 
verted into its far more dangerous opposite, that 
whatever is, is wTong, — there may easily be per- 
sons who from incompatibilitj of character cannot 
live peaceablj in their own country, yet who 
may liave energy and zeal to fit them for taking 
an actire part in a new order of things. Such 
was the origin of many of the most fiourishing 
Greek colonies. Men of stimng minds, who found 
no place in accord with their wishes at home, 
went in search of other homes, carrying the civi- 
lization and the glory of the mother country into 
all the regions around. Something of the same 
spirit gave rise to the Settlements of the Normans 
in the middle ages. In this way too states may be 
formed, great from the power of the moral principle 
that cements them. In this way were those states 
formed^ which, aboTe all the nations of the earth, 
have reason to glory in their origin, New England, 
and Pensylvania. 

But transportation for moral ofienses is in every 
point of view impolitic, injurious, and unjust. 
" Plantations (says Bacon, speaking of Colonies) 
are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical works. 
— It is a shameful and unblessed thing, to take 
the scum of people, and wicked condemned men, 
to be the people with whom you plant. And not 
only so ; but it spoileth the plantation ; for they 
will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, 
but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, 
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and be quickly weary, and then certüy over to 
their country to the diacredit of the plantation," 
Yet, in defiance of thia warning from Lim, whoin 
we profeas to revere as the father of true pliilo- 
sophy, and the " wisest of mankind," we have 
gone on for the last half Century peopling the new 
quarter of the worid with the refuse of the gallow» ; 
as though we conceived that in morab also two 
negatives were likely to make an affirmative, — 
that the coaceiration of filth, if the mass be only 
huge enough, would of iteelf ferment into purity, 
— and that every paradox might be lookt for in the 
oonntry of the omithorynchus paradoxue. Bacon'a 
words hovrerer have been fulfilled, in this aa In 
so many other cases : for the prophet of modern 
aaance was gifted with a still raore pierciBg vision 
into the hearta and tboughts of men. Wliat 
indeed could be expected of a people so utterly 
destitute of that which is the moat precious part 
of a nation's inheritance, — of that whioh has ever 
been found one of the most powerful human sti- 
qulants to generous esertion, — the glory of ita 
ancestors t What could be expected of a people 
who, instead of glory, have no inheritance but 
shame] For it will bardly be argued in theae 
days, that the Komans, who reacht the highest pitch 
rf earthly grandeur, sprang originally from a 
horde of baadita and outlaws. That fable may be 
regarded as esploded ; and assuredly there ueTer 
was a nation, in whom the glory of their ancestors 
was Eo lively and mighty a principle, as among 
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the Romans. But not content with the ignominj 
of the original settlement, though we ought to 
know that disease is eyer much more contagious 
ihan health, we jearlj send out a number of 
plague-ships, as they may in truth be called, for 
fear lest the sanitary condition of our Australian 
colonies should improye. 

K any persons are to be selected by preference 
for the peopling of a new country, they ought 
rather to be the most temperate^ the most pru- 
dent^ the most energetic^ the most yirtuous, in 
the whole nation. For their task is the most 
arduous, requiring Wisdom to put forth all her 
strength and all her craft for its worthy execution. 
Their responsibility is the most weighty j seeing 
that upon them the character of a whole people 
for ages will mainly depend. And they will find 
much to dishearten them^ much to draw them 
astray ; without being protected against their own 
hearts^ and upheld and fortified in their better 
resolyes^ as in a regularly constituted state all men 
are in some measure, by the healthy and cordial 
influences of Law and Custom and Opinion. that 
statesmen would consider what a glorious priyilege 
they enjoy, when they are allowed to become the 
fothers of a new people ! This however seems 
to be one of the things which God has reserved 
wholly to himself. 

Yet how enormous are the means with which the 
circumstances of England at this day supply her 
for colonization 1 How weighty therefore is the 
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duty whioh falb upon her ! With her pnpulation 
overfloiving in every quarter, with her imperial 
fleeta ridiiig the acknowledged lords of every sea, 
mistrees of half the ialands ia the g!ohe, and of 
an Bstent of coast Buch as no other natioD erer 
ruled over, her manifest calling is to do that 
över the Atlantic and the Pacific, which Greece 
did so Buccessfully in the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine. As Greece girt herself round with a 
constellution of (ireek states, so ought England 
to throw a girdle of English statea round the 
World, — to plant the Engliah language, the English 
character, English knowlcdge, English manliness, 
English freedom, ahove all to plant the Oroas, 
wherever she hoists her flag, wherever the simple 
natives bow to her armipotent Eceptre. We have 
heen highly blest with a glory above that of other 
nations. Of the paramounts in the rarious realms 
of thought during the last three centuries, many 
of the greatest have been of our blood. Our duty 
therefore is to apread our glory abroad, to let our 
light Bhine from East to West, and from Pole to 
Pole, — to do what in us lies, that Shakspeare 
and Mittnn and Bacon and Eooker and Newton 
may be familiär and hououred names a thousand 
yeara hence, among every people that hears the 
Toice of the sea. 

Of this duty we have been utterly regardless j 
becauae we have so long been regardless of a still 
higher duty. For our duties hang in auch a 
chain, one from the other, and all from heaven, 
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that he wbo fulfills the highest^ is likelj to fulfill 
the restj while he who neglects the highest, 
whereby alone the others are upheld, will pro- 
bably let the rest draggle in the mire. We have 
long been unmindful, as a nation^ of that which 
in OUT colonial policy we ought to deem our 
highest duty^ the dutj of planting the colonies of 
Christ. We have thought only of planting the 
colonies of Mammon^ not those of Christ, nor'even 
those of Minerva and Apollo. Nay, tili very 
lately we sent out our colonists, not so much to 
christianize the heathens^ as to be heathenized by 
them : and when a Christian is heathenized^ then 
does the saying come to pass in all its darkness 
and woe, that the last state of such a man is 
worse than the first. 

Let US cast our thoughts backward. Of all 
the works of all the men who were living eighteen 
hundred years ago, what is remaining now ? One 
man was then lord of half the known earth. 
In power none could vie with him, in the wis- 
dom of this world few. He had sagacious minis- 
ters, and able generals. Of all his works, of all 
theirs, of all the works of the other princes and 
rulers in those ages, what is left now ? Here 
and there a name, and here and there a ruin. Of 
the works of those who wielded a mightier weapon 
than the sword, a weapon that the rust cannot 
eat away so rapidly, a weapon drawn from the 
armory of thought, some still live and act, and 
are cherisht and revered by the learned, The 
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nnge of their infiuence however ia narrow i It ia 
oonfined to few, and even in them mostly to a few 
of their meditatiTfi, not of their active hours. 
But at tbe same timc there iasued iroia a nation, 
amoQg the most despised of the eartb, twelre 
poor men, with no aword in tbeir hands, scantily 
BUppÜed with the storos of human leaming or 
thought. Tliey went forth East, and West, and 
North, and South, into all quarters of the world. 
TLey were reviled : they were spit upon ; they 
were tranipled under foot ; every engine of tor- 
ture, every raode of death, waa employed to cmsli 
them. And where is their work no 
aa a diadem on the hrows of the natlons. Their 
Toico Boiinda at this day in all parts of the earth. 
High and low hear it : kingg on their thronaa 
how down to it ; Senates ackiiowledge it as their 
law ; the poor and afflieted rejoice in it : and ai 
has triumpht over all thoae powers which destroy 
the norks of man, — as, instead of falling befors 
them, it haa gone on age after nge increasing i: 
power and in gbry, — so is it the only voic 
whioh can triuniph over Death, and tum the 
King of terrours into an angel of light. 

Therefore, eyen if princea and statesmen had no 
higher motive than the desiro of producing works 
which are to last, and to bear their names over 
the wavea of time, they ahould aioi at heoom- 
ing the fellowlahourere, not of Tiberius and Sej»- 
nua, nor even of Augnstua and Agrippa, but c ' 
Peter and Paul. Their object should he, not to 
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build monuments which crumble away and are 
forgotten^ bat to work among tbe builders of tbat 
which is truly the Eternal City. For so too will 
it be eighteen hundred years hence, if the world 
lasts so long. Of the works of our generals and 
statesmen, eminent as seyeral of them haye been, 
all traces will haye yanisht. Indeed of him who 
was the mightiest among them^ all traces haye 
well-nigh yanisht already. For they who deal in 
death, are mostly giyen up soon to death, they 
and their works. Of our poets and philosophers 
some may still suryiye ; and many a thoughtM 
youth in distant regions may still repair for wis- 
dom to the fountains of Burke and Wordsworth. 
But the works which assuredly will liye, and be 
great and glorious^ are the works of those poor 
unregarded men, who haye gone forth in the spirit 
of the twelye from Judea^ whether to India, to 
A£rica, to Greenland, or to the isles in the Pacific 
As their names are written in the Book of Life, 
so are their works : and it may be that the no- 
blest memorial of England in those days will be 
the Christian empire of New Zealand. 

This is one of the many ways in which öod 
casts down the mighty^ and exalts the humble and 
meek. Through His blessing there haye been many 
men amongst us of late years, whose works will 
liye as long as the world, and far longer. But, as a 
nation, the yery heathens will rise up in the judge- 
ment against us, and condemn us. For they, when 
they sent out colonies, deemed it their first and 
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higheBt duty to hallow the newbom state hj conae- 
crating it to their national god ; and they were 
studious U) preacrve the tio of s, common religion 
and a common woraLip, &s the most binding and 
lastingof all tiea, hetween the mother-country and 
its offspring. And so inhercnt ie ponnanency in 
religion, so akin ia it to eternity, tiat the monu- 
ments cvcn of a falee and cornipt religion will out- 
lüst every other memorlal uf ita age aad people. 
With what power does this thought conie npon u«, 
wbeu Standing amid the temples of Faeatum 1 
All other tracea of the people who raiaed them, 
have been awept away : the very raaterials of the 
bnildingB that onee aurrounded them, have vanisht, 
one knowa not how or whither : the conntry about 
ia a wide waste : the earth haa hecome harren with 
age : Nature herseif seems to have grown old and 
died there. Yet still tbose mighty columns lift up 
their heada toward heavon, as though they too were 
" fftshioned to endure the aaaault of Time with all 
tia hours ; " and still one gazes through them at 
the deepblue sea and sky, and at the hilU of 
Amalfi on the opposite coast of the bay. Ä d&y 
spent among those temples ia never to he forgotten, 
whether as a Vision of unimagined snbliraity and 
beanty, or ae a lesBon how the glory of all man's 
works pasaea away, and nothing of them abides, 
aave that which he gives to God. When Mary 
anointed our Lord's feet, the act was a tronsient 
one : it was done/or ür'g biirial: the holy feet which 
she anointed, ceast soon after to walk on earth. 
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Yet He declared that, wheresoever Eis gospel was 
preackt in the whole worM, that act shovld also he 
told as a memorial of her. So has it ever been 
with what has been giyen to God^ eyen though it 
were blindlj and erringlj. While all other tliings 
haye perisht, this Las endured. 

The same doctrine is set forth in the colossal 
hierogljphics of Girgenti and Selinus. At Athens 
too what are the buildings which two thousand 
years of slayery haye failed to crush % The temple 
of Theseus^ and the Parthenon. Man^ when work- 
ing for himself, has eyer feit that so perishable a 
creature maj well be content with a perishable 
shell. On the other hand^ when he is working for 
thosewhom his belief has enthroned in the heayens^ 
he striyes to make his works worthy of them, not 
onlj in grandeur and in beauty, but also in 
their imperishable^ indestructible massiness and 
strength. Moreoyer Time himself seems almost to 
shrink £rom an act of sacrilege j and Nature eyer 
loyes to beautify the ruined house of God. 

It is not howeyer bj the heathens alone that 
the propagation of their religion in their colonies 
has been deemed a dutj. Christendom in former 
dajs was animated bj a like principle. In the 
joy excited by the discoyery of America, one main 
element was, that a new proyince would thereby 
be won for the Kingdom of Christ. This feeling 
is exprest in the old patents for our Colonies : for 
instance, in that for the plantation of Virginia, 
James the First declares his approyal of " so noble 
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ft «orkfWiücb maj by Üie prorideiice of Alniigkty 
God hoekfter teod to ihe glorj of His DiTute 
ÜMfatj, in propttgating the Chrütun religion to 
9tA p«<^l« as y*t tire is darkneag and miserable 
igBomioe of tbe tme knowledge and woisbip of 
God.' For naiion?, as weü as inJiTidaals^ it 
nigbt ofteo b« «isht, Chat che child were indeed 
"firihcrof tbeman." D. 

In RpoUishii^ a work like this »fter inteir^ 
of ten and tweotv reors, ic niost oeeds be that a 
wiiter will neM now and then witb Üioughts, 
wUeh. in their mode of expression at least, belong 
man oc less to tbe pkst, and wbicb in one wa; iw 
otbcr kan beoBn« out of keeping witb chepresent. 
If hü wibäi pcmted ta Üie liglit hour tweu^ 
7«ftn »go, it ma$t be b<ätiitd time in fome respecta 
DOW. For in addltion lo the seculiiT prece^on of 
tbt equinoses in tbe intellecCital world, each year 
kdvances a daj ; and ever and anon tonies a leap- 
jwr, with an unlookt-fbr intercalation. Even in 
llw writer's own mind, unless he bas rematned at 
a Btandstill, while uU things eise bare been in 
motiun, — and in ihal case he can neyer have had 
much real life in him, — ^baeqaent reflexion and 
experiwce must have espanded and matnred some 
opinion», and modified or corrected otbers. In 
bis rdation to the oativard worfd too there must 
be changes. Truth will have gained ground in 
some quurtei^ : in utliers tbe preTalent fonoB 
of errour wUl be dlÖerent, percbance opposite. 
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Opinions which w^re just Coming out of the shell^ or 
newlj fledged, will have reacht their prime, and be 
fljing abroad from mouth to mouth, £rom Journal 
to joumaL He who has sought truth with any 
eamesiaiesB, will at times have the happy reward, 
— among the pleasures of authorship one of the 
greatest, — of finding that thoughts, which in his 
jounger days were in the germ, or just sprouting 
up, or budding forth, have since ripened and 
seeded, — that truths, of which he maj have caught 
a dim perception^ and for which he may haye 
oontended with the ardour inspired by a struggle 
in behalf of what is unduly neglected^ are more or 
1668 generaUy reoogm8ed,-and it may even be, 
that wishes, which, wh^ first uttered^ seemed 
almost yisionary^ haye assumed a distincter shape, 
and come forward above the horizon of practical 
reality. 

Thus, in revising these Guesses of former years 
for a third edition, I am continually reminded of 
the differences between 1847 and 1827, and these 
not solely lying within the compass of my own 
mind. Nor is it uninteresting to have such a 
series of landmarks pointing out where the waters 
have adyanced, and where they have receded. 
For instance, the observations in pp. 40-44 pertain 
to a time when the old Poorlaw, after its corrup- 
tions through the thoughtlessness of our domestic 
policy during the French War, was exciting the 
reprobation, which has since been poured out, 
with less reason and more clamour, on its successor. 

K 
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At titat time ooi tninüters, one after &nother, i 
ihrank &wn the dangera which were foreboded | 
from a chauge ; and thts should be bome in 1 
taind, thougk it is moätly forgotten, nhen the J 
BCw PdotIaw- 13 med : h ^honld be remembered I 
diat, «haterer enls niaj bare emaed, thej are I 
immeasurably teas than were uiücipated. Yet, 
thongli the wish exprest abore for tbe correo- j 
tion of ihe old Poorlaw bis in aome respects | 
been fulfitled, very tictle bas been done in the I 
▼iew there propowd for ele»atiiig the character of 1 
cor labouring dasaes. Tbat which was to lelieve l 
the punes of the Und-owners has been e^cted. 1 
As tö tht> substitucfä requisite, in order to preserre t 
the aged and infirm fr^m wani, and to fMter the I 
fwliiig of self-depettdcBce and self-respect, thej J 
an BtiU pToblems for the futore. 

Again, there is now a cheering hope Üiat whst J 
is Epoken uf in the«e latter pag«s as the object of I 
a dim, though eame^ wish, will at last be acconi- 
ptiaht. Höre than two centuries bave rolled by I 
sinoe Bacon lifted up bis oractüar voice againat ] 
the evils of Pönal Colonies, The esperience of I 
ererr gvneration since bas strengtbened his pro- I 
teatation. During the lost twentj j'cars those 1 
Colonies bare beea the seaia of simple, defecated | 
vice, and have teemed with new, monstrons births 1 
of crime. It conld not be otherwise, whenapeople I 
was doomeJ [o grow up as a mere festering n 
uf ourruptiuti, imd wlieii all the healtbier influenoes 1 
of IJaturo were contiuually counteracted bf the 1 
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importaiion of new stores of pestüential matter, 
as though a hell were continually receiving fresh 
cargoes of fiends to stock it. At last however our 
ministers baYe been stirred with a desire to abate 
and abolisb tbis tremendous eviL A few years 
after tbe utterance of tbe wisb recorded above (in 
pp. 117-121), tbe Arcbbisbop of Dublin, in two 
Letters to tbe late Lord Grej, exposed tbe mis- 
cbie& of Penal Colonies witb unanswerable co- 
gencj and cleamess; and now tbe son of tbat 
Lord Grej bas been awakened to a consciousness 
of tbe guilt incurred by England in tbe main- 
tenance of tbose Colonies, and of our dutj to 
abandon a policj wbicb is planting a new na- 
tion out of tbe refuse of mankind. May God 
prosper bis attempt, and bring it to a bappy 
issue! May our legislators neitber be daunted 
nor deluded by tbose wbo assert tbat sucb abomi- 
nations are a necessary safety-yalye for tbe crimes 
of England ! It is sad tbat so many of our 
Judges sbould upbold tbe expediency of trans- 
portation, in defiance of sucb appalling facts. 
But so it ever is witb establisbt abuses. Too 
many good men are apt to put on tbe trammels 
of Oustom, and to fancy tbat one cannot walk 
witbout tbem. Wbüe tbe ingenious are ever 
liable to be ensnared by tbeir own ingenuity, even 
tbose wbo bave sbewn great ability and integrity 
in working out tbe details of a system, tbougb 
tbey may be quick in perceiving and removing 
partial blemisbes, will be very slow to recognise 
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aad acksovledge the whole sTstem to be vicioas. 
Moreover, through that fe«blenes8 of imagina,- 
tioD, and tfaat bluntness of moral Bjmpatbiea, which 
we all bare to deplore, when an evil ia once re- 
moved &0BI sigbt, it almost ccasea to diatuib 
US ; Bo that, provided our criminals are prereiited 
from breaking the peace in England, we tbink 
little of what they may do, or of what may become 
of them, ttt the oppoaito end of the Globe, Never- 
theless they who stand on that high ground, whenoe 
Frinciple and Expediency are erer seen to coincide^ 
— if they cling to this conviction, and are resolute 
in carrjing it into act, — may be snre that, aSter a 
while, all those whose approbation is worth having, 
— even they who may have kept aloof, or may have 
laid great stress on scniples and objectioni in the 
firat ingtance through timidity or narrowminded- 
neBa,— will join in awelling their song ol trtumph, 
and in condemning the abuse wliich they them- 
aelves may long have regarded as indispensable to 
the preseryation of social order. 

We have an additional ground too for thankful- 
nsBs, in the higher and wiser notions concerning 
the diities of Colonization which have been gaining 
currency of late, aad to which the attention of our 
Legialature has been especially called by Mr Buller 
in aome excellent speeches. Ilence wo may hope 
that ere long our Government will aeriously en- 
deaTOur to redeem tbia Tast protince froia the 
dominion of Chance, and will try to Substitute an 
organfc social polity for the vague confiuenoe of 
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appetites and passions bj which our Oolonies baye 
mostlj been peopled. 

Above all have we reason for giving thanks to 
Him wbo bas at lengtb aroused our Oburcb to a 
deeper consciousness of ber duties in tbis region 
also. Among tbe eyents and measures of tbe last 
twentj jears^ I know none wbicb bold out sucb a 
rieb promise of blessings, or wbicb seem abeady 
to project tbeir roots so far into tbe beark of 
distant ages^ as tbat wbicb bas been done for tbe 
better Organization and ordering of tbe Oburcb of 
Gbrist in our Oolonial Empire. TT. 



Once on a time tbere was a certain countrj, 
in wbicb, £:om local reasons, tbe land could be 
diyided no waj so conyenientlj as into four- 
sided figures. A matbematician, baying remarkt 
tbis, ascertained tbe laws of all sucb figures, and 
laid tbem down fullj and accuratelj. Eis ooun- 
trjmen leamt to esteem bim a pbilosopber j and 
bis precepts were obseryed religiously for feaxa, 
A conyulsion of nature at lengtb cbanged tbe face 
and local cbaracter of tbe district : wbereupon a 
skilful surveyor, being employed to lay out some 
fields afresb, yentured to giye one of tbem fiye 
sides. Tbe innoyation is talkt of uniyersally, and 
is balf applauded by some younger and bolder 
members of tbe Community : but a big-moutbed 
and weigbty doctor, to set tbe matter at rest for 
eyer, quotes tbe autbority of tbe above-mentioned 
matbematician, thcU fixer of agriadtural posUionSf 
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andffrofid lanibnark of poetsriti/, who tas denMD" 
strated to the weakest apprehensions that a field 
ought never to liare more than four sidea : and 
thea he provee, to the satistaction of all hishearers, 
that a pectagoD has more. 

This weighty dogtor iB one of a herd : eveiy- 
body knowa he cannot teil how many auch. 
Among them are the critica, " who feel by rule, 
and thmk by precedent." To instance only in 
the melody of verse : nothiog can be clearer than 
that a polysyllabic language will fall into differeot 
cadenoes from alanguage which abounds in mono- 
syllables. The character of languages teo in this 
rMpect often varies greatly with their age : for 
they usually drop many syllables behind them 
in their progreaa through time. Tet we continu- 
ally hear the rule-and-precedent critica condemn- 
ing veraes for dlffering from the rhythms of former 
days ; juat as though tbere oould only be one good 
tune in mctre, 

For the motivea of a man's actions, hear bis 
fiiend ; for their prudenee and propriety, bis 
anemy. In our every-day Judgements we are apt 
to jumble the two together ; if we see an aotlon is 
unwise, accusing it of being ill intentioned ; and, 
if we know it to he well-intentioned, persuading 
ourselvea it must be wisei both foolishly; the 
firat the most ao. 

AbuBC I wnuld use, were Ihera nae in abuBrng ; 
tv 'lii n nuiffiDce jon II loie by not laaui| 
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So reproof, were it proof, I*d approye jour reproying ; 
Bat, until it improYes, jou should rather love loving. 



How few Christians have imbibed tbe spirit 
of their Master*s beautifiil and most merciful para- 
ble of tbe tares, wbicb tbe servants are forbidden 
to pluck up, lest tbej should root up tbe wbeat 
along witb tbem ! Never bave men been wanting, 
wbo come, like tbe servants^ and give notice of tbe 
tares, and ask leave to go and gatber tbem up. 
Alas too ! even in tbat Cburcb^ wbicb professes to 
follow Jesus^ and calls itself afber His sacred name, 
tbe ruling principle bas often been to destroj tbe 
tares; let wbat will come of tbe wbeat ; naj^ 
sometimes to destroj tbe wbeat, lest a tare sbould 
percbance be left standing. Indeed I know not 
wbo can be said to bave aoted even up to tbe 
letter of tbis command^ unless it be autbors toward 
tbeir own works, u. 



It is not ^witbout a wbimsical analogj to 
polemical fulminations, tbat great guns are loaded 
witb iron, pistols and muskets fire lead, rapidlj, 
incessantlj, fatiguinglj, and ninetj-nine times out 
of a bundred, tbey say, witbout effect. 



Knowledge is tbe parent of love ; Wisdom, love 
itself. 



Tbey wbo are sinking in tbe world, find more 
weigbts tban corks ready to attacb tbemselves to 
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tliem and even if thej can laj hold on a bladder, 
it 18 too likety to burst before it raises their heads 
above wa,ter. a, 

The iudcpendence of the mcn who buy their 
aeats, — a foreiner would think I am speaking of 
a theatre, — is ofteE urged by tbe oppoeers of Par- 
liameDbuy Keform as an advantage rosulting bom 
the present syatem. And independent those gen- 
tlemen certainly are, at least of the people of 
England, whose interests they have iß charge. 
But tbe parliamentary balance bas two ends ; and 
sbewing that a certain body of membera are not 
dependent on tbe people, will bardly pase for 
proof that they are not bangera on at all. Znde- 
pmdent then Ib not the fit term to dcscribe theee 
members by i tbe ploin and proper word is irre- 
»ponsiMe. Now tbeir beingao maybe unavoidable, 
may even be deairabie for the sake of some 
contingent good. But can it be good in itself, 
and for itself? can it be a tbing to boast of) 
Observe, we are talking of representatives, not of 
peers, or king. 

In Proportion as every word Stands for a sepa- 
rate conception, language comes nearer to the 
accuracy and unimpreasiyenesa of algebraic cha- 
ractera, so useful wben the particular links in 
a chaiu of reaaoning have no intrinsic value, and 
are important only aa cocnecting the premisea vrith 
the conclosion. But circumlocutiona magnify 
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details; and, tbeir march being sedate and 
statelj, the mind can keep pace with them, yet 
not run itself out of breath. In tbe due mixture 
of tbese two modes, lies tbe secret of an argumen- 
tative style. As a general rule, tbe first sbould 
prevail more in writing, tbe last in speaking; 
circumlocution being to words, wbat repetition is 
to arguments. Tbe first too is tbe fitter dress for 
a sbort logical sentence, tbe last for a long one, 
in wbicb tbe feelings are anj wise appealed to ; 
thougb to recommend in tbe same breatb, tbat 
sbortness sbould be made still sborter, and tbat 
lengtb sbould be lengtbened, maj sound paradox- 
ioaL Tet tbis amounts to mucb tbe same tbing 
witb tbe cid Stoic illustration. 2^o, sajs Ci- 
cero {Orot* 32), *^ manu demonstrare solebat, quid 
inter dialecticos et oratores interesset. Nam 
cum compresserat digitos, pugnumque fecerat, dia- 
lecticam aiebat ejusmodi esse : cum autem didux- 
erat, et manum dilataverat, palmae illius similem 
eloquentiam esse dicebat." Witb an evident re- 
ference to tbis illustration, Füller (ffoly State, 
B. II. c. 5) sajs of Campian, tbat be was '< excel- 
lent at tbe flat band of rbetoric, wbicb ratber 
giyes pats tban blows j but be could not bend bis 
fist to dispute." 

Oratorj may be symbolized by a warrior*s eye, 
flasbing firom under a pbilosopber's brow. But 
wby a warrior's eye, ratber tban a poet's? 
Because in oratoVy tbe will must predominate. 
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To ulk wiüiout effort is sfter all the great 
divm of talking. 

Tfae proudest word m English, to judge hj ita 
nny of tsuTjiBg iteelf, is /. It ia the least of n 
norrllableü, if it be indeed a sjlUble : jet who in I 
good sodety erer saw a little one J 

Foreiuen find it hard to imdeistand the im- 
port&Dce vhich evety wellbred Englishmaiii as 
in duty bound, a(tachcs to himself. They caimot 
conceire why, whenever they have to speak in the 
fiist persoll, they must stajid od tiptoe, lifling 
themselves up, tintil they tower, like Ajax, with , 
head and Shoulders above iheir comrades. Hence , 
in their letters, as in those of ihe uneclucated 
among our own coontrymen, wo now and thcai 
stumble on a little i, wiih a startUng shock, as oa 
Coming to a short step in a tlight of stain. A 
Frenchman is too courteous and poliaht to thmst 
himself thus at füll length Into his neighboui'a 
&ce : he makes a bow, and sticks out bis tail. 
Indeed this big one-lettered pronoun is quite pe- 
culiar to John Süll, as muuh so as Magna Charta, 1 
with which perchance it may not be altogether < 
unconnected. At least it certainly is an apt Bf m- 
bol of our national character, both in some of its 
nobler and of its harsher features. In it you may 
discem the Englishman'e freedom, his unbending 
firnmess. his straightforwardness, his indiriduality 
of character : you may also see bis self-importance, i 
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bis arrogance, his opiniativeness, bis propen- 
sitj to separate and seclude himself £rom his 
neighbours^ and to look down on all mankind 
witb contempt. As be bas bared bis representa- 
tiye / of its consonants and adjuncts, in like 
manner bas be also stript bis soul of its conso- 
nants, of tbose social and afiable qualities, wbicb 
smootbe tbe intercourse between man and man^ 
and bj tbe belp of wbicb people unite readilj one 
witb anotber. Look at four Englisbmen in a 
stage-coacb : tbe odds are, tbej will be sitting as 
stiff and unsociable as four /s. Novalis must 
have bad someidsion of tbis sort in bis mind, wben 
be Said (vol. iii. p. 301): "Every Englisbman is 
an Island." 

But is / a sjUable ? It bas bardlj a better 
Claim to tbe title, tban Orson, before be left tbe 
woods, bad to be called a familj. And bj tbe 
by, tbey wbo would derive all language from sim- 
ple Sounds, bj tbeir juxtaposition and accumula- 
tion, and all societj from savages, wbo are to 
unite under tbe influence of mutual repulsion, 
maj perceive in /and Orson, tbat tbe isolated 
State is as likelj to be posterior to tbe social, as 
to be anterior. You bave only to strip vowels 
of tbeir consonants, man of bis kindly afifections, 
wbicb are sure to dry up of tbemselves, and to 
drop off, wben tbey bave notbing to act on. Deatb 
crumbles its victims into dust : but dust bas no 
power in itself to coalesce into life. u. 
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Perhaps the peouliar self-importance 
may number among the rcasons why our writere 
nowadays are so loth to mak« use of it ; aa thougb 
ibB mere utterance vexe a mark of egotism. THb 
over-jealous watohfulness betrajs that there murt 
be aometliing uniound. In simpler times, before 
oar BelfconaciouBiiess became so sensitive and irri- 
table, people were not afraid of saying /, when 
oocastoD arose : and tliej never dreamt tbat tbeir 
doing BO could be any offense to tbeir neigbboure. 
But now we eeehew it bj all manner of shifl», 
We multiply, wo dispersonate ourselves : we turn 
ourselvea outaide in. We are ready to become he, 
■Äe, ü, &ey, anything rather than /. 

A tribe of writera are fond of mergiag thdr 
individuality in a multitudinoua we. Tkey thint 
they may pass tbemaeives off unnoticed, Ute th« 
Iiisbman's bad guinea, in a handful of halfpenoe. 
Tbis is oneof tbe afiectations witb wbich tbe Iite~ 
raturo of the day is tainted, a trick caught, or at 
leaat much fostered, by the habit of writing in 
Eeviewa. Now in a Reriew, — wbich, amocg di- 
vers other qualities of Cerbema, has that of many- 
headednesa, and the writera in which apeak in some 
roeaaure as the raemberB of a junto, — the plural 
we is warrantable ; provided it be not thruat for- 
ward, aa it ao often ia, to make Dp for the want of 
argumeßt by tbe show of authority. This dis- 
tinotiou is justly drawn by Chateaubriand, in tbe 
Preface to hia Memoir on the Congresa of Ve- 
rona : " En porlant de moi, je me suia tour-ä-tour 
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send des pronoms noiLS et je ; iwus comme repre<- 
sentant d'une opinion, je quand il m'arriye d*etre 
personnellement en scene, ou d'exprimer un senti- 
ment individuel. Le itwi cboque par son orgueil ; 
le not£« est im peu jans6niste et rojal." Still in 
ordinary books^ except when the author can rea- 
sonablj be conceiyed to be speaking, not merely in 
bis own person, but as tbe organ of a bodj, or 
wben be can fairlj assome tbat bis readers are 
going along witb bim, bis using tbe plural we im« 
presses one witb mucb sucb a feeling as a man's 
being afraid to look one in tbe face. Yet I bave 
known of a work, a bistorj of great merit, wbicb 
was sent back to its autbor witb a request tbat be 
would weed tbe /s out of it, by a person of bigb 
eminence; wbo bowever rose to eminence in tbe 
first instance as a reviewer, and tbe eccentricities 
in wbose cbaracter and conduct may perbaps be 
best solved by looking upon bim as a reviewer 
transfoimed into a politician. Eor a reyiewer's 
business is to bave positive opinions upon all 
subjects, witbout need of stedfast principles or 
tborougbgoing knowledge upon any : and be be- 
longs to tbe bomet class, unproductiye of any- 
tbing usefiil or sweet, but ever ready to sally 
fortb and sting, — to tbe class of wbicb lago is tbe 
bead, and wbo are *' notbing, if not critical." 

So far indeed is tbe anxiety to suppress tbe 
personal pronoun from being a sure criterion of 
bumility, tbat tbere is frequently a ludicrous con- 
trast between tbe conyentional generali ty of our 
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laoguage, and tbe egotism of the sentimenff 
prest in it. Under this cover a man is withheld 
hj no sliame from prating about his most trivial 
oaprioea, and will say, we (Ami so t 
Bö avd so, teil times, where Montaigne might have 
hesitated to say / onco, Ofton, especially in 
scientific treatisea, — whicL, from thc propensity 
of their authora to look lipon words, and to deal 
with them, as bare signs, are mostlj rüde and 
amorphoua in «tyle, — tte plural ice is mere clum- 
ainess, a kind of refiige fnr the destitute, a help 
for thosB ivho cannot get quit of their aubjeo- 
tivity, or write about objects objectively. Tbis, 
which ifl the great diffioulty in all thought, — 
the forgetting oneself, and passing out of one- 
self into the object of one's conteniplation, — is 
also one of the main difficultiea in compod- 
tion. It Teqnirea much more aeK-ohlivioa to 
speak of thinga as thäy are, than to talk about 
what we aee, and what uie perceive, and what we 
think, and what tue covceive, and what we find, 
and what loe hnow : and aa self-oblirion is in 
all tliinga an indispensable condition of graoe, 
which ia infallibly marred by selfconsciousness, 
the excluäion of such references to ourselres, ex- 
cept when we are speaking personally or proble- 
niatically> ia an easential requieite for classical 
graoe in style. Thia, to be sure, is the very last 
merit which any one wonld look for in Dr Chal- 
mers. He ia a great thinker, and a great and 
good manj and hie writings have a numher of 
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merits, but not tbis. Still eyen in him it pro- 
duces a wbimsical effect, wben, in declaring bis 
baying given up tbe opinion be once beld on tbe 
allsufficiencj and exclusiyeness of tbe miraculoos 
evidence for Cbristianitj, altbougb be is speaking 
of wbat is so distinctiyelj personal, be still cannot 
diyest bimself of tbe pluralitj be bas been accus- 
tomed to assume : see tbe recent edition of bis 
Works, yol. iii. p. 385. Droll boweyer as it 
Sounds, to find a man saying, Weformerly ihougkt 
differentlyy hut we have now chayffed our mind, tbe 
passage is a fine proof of tbe candour and inge- 
nuousness wbicb cbaracterize its autbor: and 
eyery loyer of true pbilosopby must rejoice at tbe 
accession of so illustrious a conyert from tbe tbau- 
matolatrj bj wbicb our tbeologj bas been debased 
for more tban a centurj. 

Moreoyer tbe plural we, tbougb not seldom 
used dictatoriallj, ratber diminisbes tban in- 
creases tbe weigbt of wbat is said. One is slow 
to belieye tbat a man is mucb in eamest, wben 
be will not stand out and bear tbe brunt of tbe 
public gaze; wben be sbrinks from ayowing, 
What I have vnitten, I have wriMen, Wbereas 
a certain respect and deference is eyer feit almost 
instinctiyely for tbe personality of anotber, wben 
it is not impertinentlj protruded : and it is 
pleasant to be reminded now and tben tbat we 
are reading tbe words of a man, not tbe words 
of a book. Hence tbe interest we feel in tbe 
passages wbere Milton speaks of bimself. Tbis 
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was one of the things which added to the power 
of Cobbett's style, His readers knew who waa 
talking to them. Thej knew it wob WilliBna 
Cobbett, not the Times, or the Moming Chrotiide, 
— that the worda proceeded from the breast of a 
man, not merdy from the mouth of a printing- 
prese. It is only iinder his own shape, we all 
feel, that we can conatraio Proteus to answer aa, 
or rely oa what he says. 

In 3 c«TtaiQ sensc iudeed the authoiial vm will 
admit of a justificatioD, whioh ib beautifully ex- 
prest by Schubert, in the Dedicatioa of his ffistory 
oftke Sotii. "It iB an old ciistom for writere to 
dedioate the work of their hands to some one 
reader, though it is designed to serve mauy. — 
ThiB old ouatom appears tö be of the aame origin 
with that for authors, whon they are apeaking of 
their own persona, or of what they have done, not 
to say /, bat we. Both praotices would eeem ori- 
ginally to have been an open arowal of that conrio- 
tion, whioh forcea itaelf upon na in writing booka, 
more strongly than in any other employment, — 
namely, that the indiridual sou] canuot produce 
anything worthy, escept in the bond of love and 
of uuity of apirit with another soul, associated 
with it aa ita helpmate. Por thia is one of the 
purposea of life and of ita laboura, that a man 
mAy find out how little there is in him that he 
has receiyed in and through himseH and how 
much that he has reoeived from othera, and that 
he ahall hereby learn humility and love." 
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Another common disguise is that of putting on 
a domino. Instead of Coming forward in tbeir 
own persons, manj choose rather to make their 
appearance as ihe Avth/yry ihe Wrüer, the Reviewer. 
In prefaces this is so much the fasMon, that our 
best and purest writers, Southej for instance, and 
Thirlwall; have complied with it. Nay, even 
Wordsworth has sanctioned this prudish coquetry 
bj bis practice in the Preface to the Excursion, 
and in bis other later writings in prose. In 
earlier dajs he shewed no reluctance to speak as 
himselfL 

This affectation is well ridiculed by Tieck, in 
his DraTnaturcfüche Blaetter, i. 275. "It has 
strack me for years (he sajs), as stränge, that our 
reyiewers have at length allowed themselyes to be 
80 overawed by the everlasting jests and jeers of 
their numberless witty and witless assailants, as 
to have dropt the plural we ; much to tbeir dis- 
advantage, it seems to me; nay, much to the 
disadyantage of true modesty, which tbey profess 
to be aiming at. In a coUective work, to which 
there are many anonymous contributors, each, so 
long as he continues anonymous, speaks in the 
name of his collegues^ as though tbey agreed 
with bim. The editor too must examine and 
approve of the articles : so that there must always 
be two persons of one mind ; and these may fairly 
call themselves we. Reviewers moreover have 
often to lift up tbeir voices against wbatever is 
new, paradoxical, original ; and are compelled on 

L 
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the other hand, whether 
or by personal conBideratioiiB, to praii 
middling and commouplace. Hence d 
on efirtik can have a betttr right to saj we, than 
sack 3, rCTicwer ; who may lie down at night witb 
tbe caimcst conecience, uuder the couviction that he 
has been epeaking as the mouthpiece of thousands 
of his countrymen, whcn he declared, We are gwi* 
imable lo ■undtrUand thü and tkai, or, We com 4y 
jiü Titeans approve of sndt a nUion. How tarne 
in comparison is the newfangled phrase I Tki 
reviewer confetst» tliat !ie cannoC undenitand 
Au. 

"Still stranger is it to see, how writers in 
joTirnah, even when thej sign their namea, and 
thus appear in tlielr own persons, have for solMe 
time almost umTcrsally shunned saying /, just 
a^ if they were children, with an uaaccountable 
squeamishness, and have twiated and twined about 
in the unconthest windings, to escape from thia 
short, simple sound, Even in independent works 
one already moets with suoh espressions as T&e 
vrkeT of Ikia, or, The ivTiter of ihees liTiet, — a 
longwinded, awollen /, which is canying us back ta 
a stiff, clumsy, lawpaper style. In joiirnala the 
phrase is, Tlie nndersigned ha« to State, Yoiir amv- 
ipondent canveives. Ere long we shall find in philo- 
eophical treatisea, The Üdvker of litis fJiouffkt taktt 
the liherti/ of remarking, or, The ducoverer of thü 
notion beg« leave to »aj/. Nay, if this modeäty be 
auch a palpable rirtue, aa it would seem to be from 
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the general rage for it, sball we not soon see in 
descriptive poetry, The poet of tkese lines walkt 
throrigh the wood ? Even this however would be 
£ur too presumptuouS; to call oneself a poet. So 
the next phrase will be, The versißer of this feeble 
essay Walkt, if his Toeraory deceive him not, Äcross 
a meadow, where, avdacious deed 1 He pltickt a 
daisy from üs grassy couch : or, The yotUh, whose 
toish is that he may hereaßer Be deemed a poet, 
mmvtered toward the grove, Tbere is no end of 
such peripbrases ; and perbaps the barbarism will 
spread so widelj, tbat compositors, wbenever tbey 
oome to an / in a manuscript, will cbange it into 
one of tbese trailing circumlocutions. Wben I 
look into Lessing and bis contemporaries, I find 
n<»ie of this absurd afiectation. Modestj must 
dwell witbin, in tbe beart ; and a sbort / is tbe 
modestest, most natural, simplest word I can use, 
when I have anjtbing I want to saj to tbe 
reader." 

Tbere is anotber mode of getting rid of our /, 
whicb bas recently become very common, espe- 
ciallj in ladies notes, so tbat I suppose it is in- 
culcated by the Polite Letter-writer ; tbougb, to be 
sure, / is such an inflexible, unfeminine word, one 
cannot wonder tbey sbould catcb at any means of 
evading it. Ask a couple to dinner : Mrs Tom- 
kins will reply, Mr Tomkins and myself will he 
very happy, Tbis indeed is needlessly awkward : 
for she migbt so easily betake berself to a woman's 
natural place of sbelter, by using we, But one 
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pereon will teil you, Lord Ä. and myself i* 
waik (Ais moming ; anothor, Col. B. and mgedf^ 
fought a dud; another, Miis E. and myaelf Aave \ 
bee-ii wahing love to eacA other. " Thus by mysdf I 
myself U self-abused." One might faaoy tbat, [ 
it having been made a grave cLarge ogainst Wol- 
sey, that he said, Tke King arui I, everjbody wu 
haunted by the fear of being iudicted for a Bimüai 
misdemeanour. 

Iq like inanner myedf is oftea used, incorract- 
ly, it sftems to me, instead of the objective pro- 
Doun me. Ita legitimate usage ia either as a re- 
ciprocal proaouii, ur for tbe aake of diBtinotion, 
or of some partioular emphaais ; aa whea Juliet 
cries, " Romeo, doff thj name, And for that nam«, 
wilich ifl no part öf thee, Take dl mt/silf;' 
s9 when Adam says to Eve, " Beul image of my- 
aelf, and dearer half." In the opening of the pa- 
radiaiacal hjmn, — " These are thj glorious vork^ 
Parent of good, Almighty ! Thine thia uniTeiBÜ 
frame, Thua wondrous fair I Tkyadf hm worii- 
drousthen!" — there isanevidentoontraat; If Tij/ 1 
works are «o wondrou», how viondroua muat Thmi 1 
Thyself be! la like manner when Valentine, in 
the Two Genäemen of Verona,, aays of Proteus, 1 
" I knew hini aa myaelf; And though myaelf hsve 1 
been an idle truant, Omittlng the avreet benefit I 
of time, To clothe my age witb angel-like per- ' 
fection, Yet hath Sir Proteus — Made use and ' 
fair advantage of his days ; " — it amounts to the 
aame thing aa if he had said, Though I for iwy 
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pari Itave heen an idie truanU Where there is 
no such emphasis, or purpose of bringing out a 
distinction or contrast, the simple pronoun is the 
right one. Inaccuracies of this kind also, though 
occasionally found in writers of former times, have 
become much more frequent of late years. Even 
Coleridge, when speaking about bis projected poem 
on Oain, says, " The title and subject were sug- 
gested hy mysel/,^ In such expressions as mt/ 
father and myselfj my hrother and myselfy we 
are misled by homoeophony : but the old song 
begining "My father, my mother, and I," may 
teach US what is the idiomatic, and also the correct 
usage. 

On the other band, me is ofiben substituted 
▼ulgarly and ungrammatically for /. For the 
objective rae, on which others act, is very far 
from being so formidable a creature, either to one- 
seif or to others, as the subjective /, the ground of 
all consciousness, and yolition, and action, and 
responsibility. Grammatically too it seems to us 
as if / always required something to follow it, 
something to express doing or sufFering. Hence 
when one cries out, Who ü there ? three people 
out of four answer Me, Hence too such expres- 
sions as that in Launce's speech, where he gets 
80 puzzled about bis personal identity, after hav- 
ing once admitted the thought that he could be 
anything but himself : " I am the dog . . . no, the 
dog is himself j and I am the dog ... oh, the dog 
is me, and I am myself • . • ay, so, so.'* It may be 
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conaidercd a token of the want of in^viäualitj iB 
the French cLaracter, that their je is incapable 
of standiDg alooe ; aod tliat, in such phraees as 
the foregoing, mal would be the only admisaible 
Word. r. 

This shrinking from the uae of the personal 
pronoun, thia autophoby, as it may bo called, 
is not indeed a proof of the modeaty it is de- 
aigned to indicate -, no more so than the hydro- 
pbobia is a proof that there ia no thiist in the 
Constitution. On the contrary, it rather betraya 
a morbidly sensitive sclfconsciousncss. It may 
hoirever be regarded as a mark of the decay 
of individuality of character amongst üb, as a 
Symptom that, as is mostly the case in an age 
of high cultivation, we are ceasing to be living 
personB, each animated by ose pervading, formative 
principle, ready to follow it whithersoever it may 
lead US, and to atake our Uvea for it, and that 
we are all shriveling up into encyclopedias of 
opinions. To refer tö specific evidence of thia ia 
needless. Else ahundancc may be found in the 
mant of character, the want of determinate, cou- 
sistent, stedfaat prineiples, so wofully manifest in 
those who have taken a prominent part in the 
proceedingB of our Lcgislature of late yeara. There 
is still one rock indeed, atout and hold and un- 
shakable as can he desired : but the main part of 
the people about him have been waaht and grouad 
down to aand, the form of which a breatb of air, a 
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child'fi caprice, a man's foot will change. Or what 
other inference can be drawn from the vapid cha- 
racterlessness of our recent .poetry and novels of 
modern life, when compared with that rieh fund of 
original^ genial; humorous characters^which seemed 
to be the peculiar dower of the English intellect, 
and which abode with it, amid all the vicissitudes 
of our literature, jfrom the age of Shakspeare, 
nay, from that of Chaucer, down to the days of 
Swift and Defoe and Fielding and Smollett and 
Goldsmith 1 

Tet by a whimsical incongruity, at the very 
time when strongly markt outlines of character are 
ßtding away in the haze of a literary and scientific 
amalgama^ every man, woman, and child has sud- 
denly started up an individtuiL This again is 
an example how language is corrupted by a silly 
dread of piain speaking. Our ancestors were men 
aad women. The former word too was often used 
generally, as it is still, like the Latin Jiom'O, for 
every human being. Unluckily however we have 
no form answering to the German Mensch ; and 
hence, in seeking for a word which should convey 
no intimation of sex, we have had recourse to a 
variety of Substitutes : for, none being strictly 
appropriate, each after a time has been deemed 
vulgär ; and none has been lasting. 

In Chaucer's days vdpht was the common word 
in the singular,^^^; in the plural. Neither of these 
words had any tinge of vulgarity then attacht to 
them» In the Doctor's Tale, he says of Virginia, 
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" F»ir was thia maid, 



excellent 
may see ;" where we also find 



every wighi that ; 
man used indefinitely, as in German, assweiisg (o 
OUT present one, from the Prench oK, Aomd. So 
ftgain Böon after : "Of alle treaBon BOTerein pesä- 
lenoe Ih, when a wight tetrayeth innocence." A 
hundred other examples might be cited. In like 
manner foJk is used perpetually, especially in ths 
Paraon'a Tale : "Many be the ways that lead^f^ 
io Christ ; " " Sias be the ways that lead foUe to 
hell." When Shafcspeare wrote, both these worda 
had lost aomewhat of their dignJty. Blron calla 
Ännado "a most illustriousmi/Ai ,-" and the con- 
temptuous application of this t«rm to others ia a 
piece of Fistol'e gasconading. The use of it ia also 
a part of the irony with whicb lago winds up hü 
deBcriptiou of a good woman : " She was a wigkt 
. . . if ever auch wight were . . . To anekle foola, 
and chronicle small beer." FoJk was seldom uaed, 
except with the additiou of a plural s, in such ex- 
pressiona aa old folh», good/olks, eountry folkt, The 
word in good repute then, in the aingular, wM a 
hody, of which we retain traccB in the oorapoundB, 
tomeliody, nobody, anybody, everyhody. BoB&Und, 
on recovering from her fainting-fit, says, " A body 
wonld think this waa well counterfeited ;" where we 
should now say a pereon. Bianca, in the Taming 
of the ShreWjBpeaksof "a A(wiy-üftoe</6o(iy," That 
there was nothing derogatory in the word, ia clear 
from Angelo's calling himself " «o enwnen/ a bodf/" 
Other worda, such as a ioul, a creature, a ftliow, 
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were mostlj attended with a bj-shade of meaning. 
A number were summed up under the general word 
peopUf the Latin counterpart of the Saxon foUcy 
which it superseded. Of this use we find the genns 
in our Bible^ in the expressions rmtch people, aU 
people, aU the people, " wonder ! (cries Miranda^ 
when she first sees the shipwreckt party ;) How 
manj goodlj creatures are there here ! How beau- 
teous mankind is ! brave new world, That has 
$uch people in it !" Bassanio, after opening the 
casket, compares himself to one <^ That thinks he 
hath done well in people's eyes^ So too Eichard 
the Second says of himself, '' Thus plaj I in one 
person many pecfpUr These passages justify the 
idiomatic nse of the word, which, it is to be hoped, 
wül still keep its ground, in spite of the ignorant 
affectation of unidiomatic fine writing. 

Next everybody became a person ; a word which 
is not inappropriate, when we bethink ourselves of 
its etymology, seeing that so many persons are in 
tmth little eise than masks, and that every breath 
of air will sound through them : for to the lower 
(Mrders, who do not wear masks, the term is seldom 
applied. Several causes combined to give this word 
general circulation. It was a French word : it be- 
longed to Law Latin, and to that of the schools : 
it was adopted from the Vulgate by our translators. 
It was at least Coming into use in Shakspeare's 
Urne. Angelo asks Isabella, what she would do^ 
" Finding herseif desired of such a persoriy Whose 
credit with the judge could save her brother." And 
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Dogberry saya, " Our watoh have compreheaäei 
two auspicious persom." 

Nowadaya however all tliese worda ure growD 
Btale. Such grand people are we, l'or whom the 
World ia too narrow, our dignity will not conde- 
ecend to enter into anything ehort of a quadrisyl- 
lable. No ! give us a fine, big, long word, no mat- 
ter what it means : only it rauet not have been 
degraded bj being applied to any former genera- 
tion. As a woman naw deems it an issiilt to be 
oalled anything but a fetnale, — as a strumpet ia 
beoome an nnforlunate femah, — and as every day 
we may read of sunJry fmnale» being taken to 
Bowstreet, — in like manner everjbody has been 
metamorphosed into an imdlviducd, by the Circe 
who ndea the fashionable slang of tbe day. You 
can hordly look into a nowspaper, but you £nd a 
Btory how five or six individuals were lost in the 
flnow, or were overtumed, or were thrown out of a 
boat, or were burnt to death. A minister of State 
comes and informs tbe House of Commons, tbat 
twenty indii/iduala wero esecuted at tbe last 
assizes. A beggar this morning said to me, that 
he was an unfortunate imdividual. A man of 
literary eminence told me the other day that an 
iadividual was looting at a picture, and that thia 
ittdividual was a paintor. Nay, one even read», 
how an individual met another tndiindual in the 
Street, and how these two individuals quarreled, 
and how a third individual came up to part the 
two iiidividuah who wore fighting, and how the 
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two individuah feil upon the third individualf 
and belaboured him for bis pains. Tbis is bardly 
an exaggerated parodj of an extract I met witb 
a sbort time back from a speecb, wbicb was pro^ 
nounced to be " magnificent," and in wbicb tbe 
Word recurs five times in eigbteen lines. Alas too! 
€?ven Wordswortb, of all our writers tbe most con- 
Bcientiouslj scrupulous in tbe use of words, in a 
note to one of tbe poems in bis last volume, says 
tbat it was " never seen by tbe individual for 
wbom it was intended." So tnie is tbe remairk, 
wbicb Coleridge makes, wben speaking of tbe 
purity of Wordswortb's language, tbat "in prose it 
]& scarcely possible to preserve our style unalloyed; 
by the vicious pbraseology wbicb meets us every- 
where, from tbe sermon to tbe newspaper." For 
if Länder bas done so^ it is because be bas spent 
80 mucb of bis life abroad. Hence bis knowledge 
of our permanent language bas been little troubled 
by tbe rubbisb wbicb floats on our epbemeral 
language^ and from wbicb no man living in 
England can escape. 

Wben and wbence did tbis stränge piece of 
pompous inanity come to us? and bow did it gain 
sucb sudden vogue % It sounds very modern in-' 
deed, scarcely older tban tbe Reform-Bill. Have 
we caugbt it from Irisb oratoryl or from tbe 
Scotcb pulpit 1 botb of wbicb bave been so busy 
of late years in corrupting our motber Englisb. 
To tbe former one migbt ascribe it, from seeing 
tbat, of all classes, our Irisb Speakers are tbe 
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(öndegt of babbling about indlvidurda. Tts enr^by 
granditoquence t«o gouuds like a voice from tbe 
Emerald Isle ; while ita philosopliical pretensioii 
would bespeak the north of the Tweed ; and 
preachers have been heard so destitute of all feel- 
ing for decorum in language, aa to call our Savloup 
" that eminent individiud." Or is it a OaUiciaml 
for the French too apply their indmdu to paiü- 
oular persona, though never, I believe, thus ppo- 
mjacuoiialy. Its having got down already into 
the mouth of beggars is a curious instance of ihe 
rapidity with which words circulate in thia age of 
steampressea, and steamcoaches, and steamboats, 
and GteamtlioughtB, and steam-constitutions. 

The attempt to check the progress of a word 
which has already acquired such currency, may 
perhaps he idle. Still it ia well if one can lead 
Bome of the less thoughtless to call to mind, that 
words have a meaning and a bistory, and that, 
when used according to tkeii hiatorlcal meaning, 
they have also life and power. The word in qu»- 
tion too \3 a good and valuable word, and worth 
reclaiming for its own appropriate signification, 
We want it; we have frequent occasion for it, aud 
have no Substitute to fill ita place. It shonld 
hardly be used, escept where aome distinction or 
oontrast is elther exprest or implied, A man is 
an individval, aa regarded in his special, p^rticular 
unity, not in his public capacity, not sä a member 
of a body : he is an individual, so far as he is an 
integral whole, different and distinct from other 
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men: and that which makes him what he is^ 
that in which he differs and is distinguisht from 
other men^ is his mdividualüy^ and imdividuates 
or mdividualizes him. Thus in the Dedication of 
ihe Ädvancement of Leammgy Bacon sajs to the 
King; "I thought it more respective to make 
choice of some oblation, which might rather refer 
to the propriety and excellency of your individucd 
person, than to the business of your crown and 
State.*' Milton indeed uses individtial for undi' 
vided, or indivistble ; as for instance in that grand 
passage of his Ode on Time, where he says that, 
when Time is at an end, "Then long Etemity 
shall greet our bliss with an individtuU kiss." 
And this usage is common in our early writers. 
Kalegh, in the Preface to his History (p. 17), 
«peaks of the notion of Froclus, '^ that the com- 
pounded essence of the world is continued and knit 
to the Divine Being by an individtial and insepa- 
rable power." To our ears however this sounds like 
a Latinism. Indeed this is the only sense in which 
the Eomans used the word. That which it bears 
with US, it acquired among the Schoolmen, &om 
whom we have derived so large a portion of our 
phUosophical vocabulary ; as may be seen, for in- 
stance, in the following passage of Anselm's Mo- 
nologium (c. xxvii.) : cum omnis substantia trac- 
tetur, aut esse universalis, quae pluribus substan- 
tiis essentialiter communis est, — ut, hominem 
esse, commune est singulis hominibus ; aut est 
i/ndimdtiaf quae universalem essentiam communem 
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h&bet cum alüs, — quemaJmodum slnguli homines 
ooramune habent cum Eingulia, ut homines sint." 
Thia usoge might be illustruted hy o. number of 
passagea from our own metaphysical writers; Buch 
as vrhere Locke anys, in his Chapter on Geuenl 
Terms, (iii. 3, 4,) that mon " in their own species, 
— wherein tbey have ofleu occasion to mention 
particular peraons, make uae of proper n&mes; 
and tbere distinct individuala haro diatinct deno- 
minationa." Thia example ahewa liow ea^ilj tbe 
modern abuse might grow up. 

By tbe way, a good glosaaiy to the Schoolmra 
Would be an intereeting and instructive work ; a 
gloasary ooUecting all tbe worda wLicb tbey coined, 
pointiog out tho changea thcy niade in tbe signi- 
fication of old Latin words, explainiug the grounds 
of thcae innovations, and tbe wants thoy wen 
meaot to aupply, and tracking all theae words 
throTigh the Tarioua languages of modern Earope. 
Valuable as Ducange's great work is for political, 
legal, ecclesiaatical, jnilitary, and all manner of 
technical nords, we still want a similar, tbougb a 
&r leaa bulky and laborioua collection of such 
worda aa bis plan did not emhrace, especially <£ 
pbiloaophical, scientific, and medical worda, before 
we call be tborougbly acquainted witb tbe altera- 
tiona whicb Latin undenvent, when, irom being 
tbe language of Rome, it hecame that of al! per- 
Bons of education throughout Enrope. Even &om 
Ducange it would be well if some induatrious 
grammarian would pick out all auch worda as 
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baye left anj offspring amongst us. Then alone 
sball we be prepared for understanding tbe bis- 
tory of tbe Englisb language, wben its yarioud 
elements baye been carefully separated, collected^ 
arranged^ and classified. u. 



Tbe ofFense cbarged against Wolsey is usually 
conceiyed to bave lain in bis baving prefixt bis 
name to tbe King's ; as tbougb^ wben be wrote 
Ego et Rex metcs, it bad been tantamount to 
saying / and the King; an expression so re- 
pugnant to our Englisb notions of good-breeding, 
tbat it seems to us to imply tbe most overweening 
assumption of superiority. Hence, wben tbe lords 
are taunting bim in Sbakspeare^ Norfolk says, 
** Tben tbat in all you writ to Rome, or eise To 
forein princes, Ugo et Rex metbs Was still in- 
scribed^ in which you hrought the King To he your 
9ervanJtr Tbus tbe article of tbe Bill against bim 
is stated by Holinsbed, from wbom Sbakspeare's 
words are copied: "Item, in all writings wbicb 
be wrote to ßome, or any otber forein prince, be 
wrote Ego et Rex mens, I and my King, as wbo 
would say tbat tbe King were bis servant." Tbe 
cbarge is given in similar words by Grafton, by 
Hall, and by Foxe. Addison too understood it in 
tbe same sense. In bis paper on Egotism (Specta" 
tor, 562), be says, "Tbe most violent egotism 
wbicb I bave met witb in tbe course of my read- 
ing, is tbat of Cardinal Wolsey, Ego et Rex metis, 
I and my King,^^ 



From this one miglit auppoae tha,t tbe griersuoe 
would haye leen removed, had he nritten Äae 
metu et ego, violating the Latin idiom ; whicli in 
such espreasiona followB tlie natural order of our 
thoughts, and, inasmucli as a man's omi feelings 
and conduct must usually be foremost in his 
mind, makes Lim place himseif first, when be hau 
to speak of himEelf along with aiiother, Hencfr 
Wolaej'B last biographer, in tbe Cahinet Cytlop»- 
diu, talka of " tbe Ei/'j et Jiex meus charge, wUoli 
only betrays its framer's ignorance of the lAtia 
idiom." Tet, wben one finda that the first nama 
Bubscribcd to the Bill against Wolaey is that of 
Thoiaas More, a modest man will be slow to 
believe that it can bave been drawn up with. 
fluüh gross ignorance. Nor was it. A transctipt 
ci{ tbe bill trom the Kecorda is given bj hori 
Herbert in his Life of Henry the Eiyitäi, and liu 
lately been reprinted in tbe Ütalf-Triala: &nd 
tbere the fourth articie standa aa followa. " Also 
the Said Lord Cardinal, of bis presumptuous 
mind, in divers and many of bis lettera and in- 
structioDS sent out of tbis realm to outwaid 
parties, had joined himaelf with your Grace, u 
in aaying and writlng in bia Said lettera and 
inatruotions, The King and I would ye thould 
do tku3 ; — TJie King and I giee i/ou our heariy 
thanh : wberebj it is appareut that be uaed him- 
flelf more like a fellow to your IlighneBS, thon Ilka 
a Bübject." So that tbe blander is imaginaiy. 
The Charge was, not that be placed bimaelf above 
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and before the King^ but that he spoke of himself 
along and on a level with the King^ in a manner 
ill befitting a subject and a servant. The inao- 
cnracy in Foxe's report was noted long ago by 
Collier in his Uccksiastical History. 

" It is always a mistake (says Niebnhr) to at- 
tribute ignorance on subjects of general notoriety 
to eminent men, in order to account for what we 
may find in them running counter to current 
opinions." This, and Coleridge's golden rule, — 
*'Until you nnderstand an author's ignorance, pre- 
snme yourself ignorant of his nnderstanding," — 
should be borne in mind by all writers who feel 
an itching in their forefinger and thumb to be 
carping at their wisers and betters. u. 



The Substitution of plurality for unity, and the 
unwillingness to use the simple personal pronoun, 
are not confined to that of the first person. In 
the languages of modern Europe this and divers 
other expedients have been adopted to supersede 
the pronoun of the second person : and only 
among certain classes, or in particular cases, is it 
thought allowable nowadays to address any one 
by his rightfiil appellation, ihou, This is com- 
monly supposed to be dictated by a desire of 
shewing honour to him whom we are addressing ; 
as may be seen, for instance, in Luther's remark 
on the use of the plural in the first words of the 
Book of Genesis : ^ Explodenda igitur est Ju- 
daeorum frigida cayillatio, quod reyerentiae causa 

M 
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plurali numero sit usu 
Bit omuibua lisguis < 
mams usitatum i 
numero ati, cum d 
the further queatio 



— Praeflertim cum id : 
imune, quod nahia Qer- 
u( revereDtia sit plurali 
) aliquo loquimur." But 
sea : whj ia it esteemcd a 
mark of honour to turn au individual into a mol- 
titude ? Surely ne do not mean to intlmate that 
he mu»t multiply hiiuself like Eehama, in order 
to etorm cur liearts by bringing a fresh seif 
against every entrance. Might cot one rath^ 
expect that thc mark of honour would be to 
separate him from all other meu, asd to regafd 
him exclusirely as himseLf, and by himeelft aa 
Creaaida's servant teils lier, that Ajas is "a Teiy 
man per se, And stauda alone." The secret mo- 
tiw, which lies at the bottom of thesc Conven- 
tions, I believe to be a roluctance, in the one case 
to obtrude one'a own peraonality, in the other to 
intrudc on the personatity of another. In both 
there is the feeÜng of conscious eiufulnesa, teading 
US to hide among the trees. 

Amosg thc Greeka and Romans, as there was 
not the same conBciousneaa of a sinful nature, 
neither was there the same shrinking from prai- 
sonality in their addresses to each other. We ai 
this in many features of their literature, especially 
of their oratory ; which modern oritics, judging 
thera pervereely, according to the leelinga and 
notions of later times, pronounce to be in bad 
taste. For with us a personality always means 
insult, and auch as no gentleman will be guilty of. 
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Bat the ancients feit differently on this matter : 
nor did they ever fancy there could be anything 
indecorous or affronting in calling each other 
simply (TV or itu This is of a piece with their 
unscrupulousness about the exhibition of the 
naked form. Kegarding human nature as one, 
they were little sensible of the propriety of con- 
oealing any part of it. If they did so, in confor- 
mity to the custom of wearing clothing, in the 
statues of real personages, whom they wisht to 
represent as their countrymen had been wont to 
See them, they prored that this did not arise from 
any moral delicacy, inasmuch as nakedness was 
deemed appropriate to the statues of most of the 
gods. Whereas in modern times the feeling of 
the duplicity of our nature has been so strong, 
and it has been so much the custom to look upon 
the body as the main root and source of eril, that 
GUT aim has been to hide every part of it, except 
the &ce as the index, and the band as the instru- 
ment of the mind. So too are we studious to 
oonceal every action of our animal nature, eren 
those, such as tears and the other outward signs 
of grief, in which the animal nature is acting 
under the sway of the spiritual. To us the tears 
of Achilles, the groans of Philoctetes, the yells of 
Hercules seem, not merely unheroic, but unmanly: 
nay, eren a woman now would be withheld by 
shame from making such a public exhibition of 
her weakness. 

In like manner it strikes our minds as such 
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■— "J*«" tunOtwity &r » mui to Ao» büäl 
non^ tb«t tnoet pe<^e, I imagiiie. vould mppose 
ttmt ander Ute Bonun emptre at all eTents it can 
ner« have been aOowaUe to address an empenir 
«ilh a bare tu. If U15 one needs to be conTinoed 
of the concraiy, lie has onlj lo look into Flin^s 
lenets to Trajan, or Fronto'ä to Ajitoimiiis Pins 
ajid Uaivus Aorelios : he will find that no mwc 
asemoaj was obserred in writing to the naBter 
«t the wofid, than if he had beeii a commcm 
Rocnaa Citizen- Manj stiiking speechea tog^ 
shewing this, are recorded. For instance Ihat tE 
Asiniiu Gallos to Tiberius : iMerroga, Caeur, 
quam pariem rnpMieae mandari tibi vdit f That 
of Haterius : Qitoas^e patieris Cattar ittm aiUme 
mptd nifmhlicat i That oF Fiso, whlch Tadtns 
calls vettiyittBi morieniia Ubertatä : Quo hco tauo- 
bis, Cataarf Si primva, hahebo guod tetptar : <t 
pod ftmnfS, mrtof ne irapradaa distentiam. That 
of Subrios Flavus, whea askt by Sero, why ho 
had conspired ^;ainst him : Oderam te ; odxae 
eotpi, poftquam pan-ieida laatris et vxorii et 
awrüfa et hütrio et iTicendiariui KrstilielL The 
same thing is pro»ed by the extraordinaiy to- 
multuoua address of the Senate to Pertinax od 
the death of Commodas : Parridda trahatur. 
Rogavtu», Äugimte: parridda traAatttr. Mx- 
aadi Caesar. Delatores ad leonem. Exaudi 
Caetaf. ßelalares ad leonem. Exaudi Caesar. 
Gladiatorem in spoliario. Exaudi Caetar. 

From a couple of passages in the Augustan 
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History indeed, one might imagine that Dioclfe- 
tian's love of pomp and ceremony had shewn itself 
in exacting the plural from those who addrest him. 
The authors of the several Lives have not been 
satisßtctorily ascertained : but in that of Marcus 
Aurelius the writer says : Dens usque etiam nunc 
habetur^ ut vohis ipsis, sacratissime imperator Di' 
ocUtiane, et semper visum est et videtur : qui eum 
vrUer numina vestra, non vi caeteroa, sed specialiter 
veneramini, ac saepe didtis, vos vüa et dementia 
tales esse cupere, qualis fuü Marcus, And at the 
end of the Life of Lucius Verus, which no doubt 
is by the same writer, after denying the report 
that Marcus Aurelius had poisoned Verus, he 
adds : Post Marcum, praeter vestram clementiam, 
Diocletiane Äugtiste, imperatorem talem nee adulon 
tio videatur posse ecytifingere, How these two 
passages are to be accounted for, I know not. 
They are too personal to allow of our supposing 
that Maximian was comprehended in them. Was 
it an Oriental fashion, which Diocletian tried to 
introduce, along with the Persian diadem and silk 
rohes and tissue of gold, and which was dropt 
£:om its repugnance to the genius of the Latin 
language? In the other addresses the ordinary 
style is the singular ; as may be seen in those to 
Diocletian, in the Lives of Elius Verus, of Helio- 
gabalus, and of Macrinus ; and in those to Con- 
stantine, in the lives of öeta, of Alexander 
Severus, of the Maximins, of the öordians, and 
of Claudius. 
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Such too, so far ae my obEerTatioD has extended, 
was tbe style uncler the Bynantine empire. Id 
tlieir rescripts indeed, and other ordinances, the 
Boman emperora »poke in the plural number, as 
may be seen in every other page of the Pandects. 
For tbe use of the plural 7ws waa already Tery 
common amoog the Komans, at leoet among their 
ariatocracy, in their best ages ; the hent of theii 
apirit leadiug thcm to merge their own indi- 
Tiduality, more than any other people haa ever 
done, in their social character, as members whe- 
ther of their fiimily, or of their order, or of the 
Eoman nation. In thia too they ahewed that tiey 
were a nation of kings, For a aoverein's duty ia to 
forget hia own personaljty, and to regard himaelf 
OB an imperaonation of ihe state. He ahould 
esactly reverse Louis the Fourteenth's hateful and 
fearful speech r Za France c'est moi. Instead of 
awallowing up hia country in hia voracioua maw, 
he should identify himaeK with it, and feel that 
hia whole being is wrapt up in hia people, and 
that apart from them he ia nothing, no more ih&n 
a head when aerered from its body. Aa Hegd 
saya, in hia Philoaophy of Law (§ 279), when 
explaining the difÜculty attendisg on a monarchal 
Constitution, that the will of the State ia to be 
embodied in an individual : " Thia doea not mean 
that tho monarch may act arbitrarily : on the 
contrary be is bound to the concrete auhstance of 
the meoaurea proposed to htm, and, if the Consti- 
tution 19 firmly establisht, will oflen hare little 
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aiore to do than to sign Lia name. But ihis name 
is of importance : it is the apex, beyond which we 
cannot pass, One might eay, that an organic 
comtitation had esisted already in the noble de- 
mooracy of Athens : hut we see at the same time 
that the Greeka were wont to draw their ultimate 
decifliona from things whoUy esternal, from oracles, 
thö entrails of viciims, the fligbt of birds, and that 
they regarded Natura aa a, power which declares 
Uid proDounces what is good for man. Setf* 
ocmsciougneas hud not yet attained to the abstrac- 
tion of pure subjeotirity, to the condition in whiüh 
the decisive / tüill is to be uttcred by man. Thig 
/ leill forma the great distinction betneen the 
ancient aad the modern world, and must therefore 
bare ita peculiar eipression in the great cdifice of 
the State. — The objections which have been urged 
•gainst monarchy, — that through the soverein the 
isonditioa of the state becomes subject to cbance, 
fliuce he may be iLl educated, or altogether un- 
Krorthy of standing at the head of the State, and 
that it is absurd for this to be the reasonable idea 
of a State, — are grouudlesa, from being based on 
the assumption that the pecuiiaritiea of individual 
character are the niaterial point. In a perfectiy 
organized Constitution we mcrelyneed the apos of 
a formal decision ; and the only thing indispen- 
table in a aoTerein is a man who can say Yes, aai 
put the dot on the /: for the apcxshould besuch, 
that the peculiarities of character are not to he 
of moment. — In a well regulated monarchy the 
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legisl&tnre determine? the objective measurei^ 
which the monarch haa merel y to affix the subjective 
/ will." Hence nos, noue, wir, we, is the fitting 
style for princes in their public capacity; asitisfor 
all who are speaking and acting, not in their own 
pOTBona, but aa officers of the State. For them to 
say, / Order so and so, might seem alnioat as im- 
pertinent, as for a serrant to say, / wm to have a 
parlff at dinnei- tomori-ow. In these daya our 
boiuebold tiea are so looeened, that most servanta 
nould say, J/y Matter is to bave a paHy tamor- 
roiej or perhaps, entirely disguiaing the relatioa 
between them, would call him simply Mr A. In 
mpler times, when there was more dutüul afteo» 
tion and loyalty, they would have 8aid we, like 
Caleb Balderstone. The use of wo« however by 
the Roman emperors did not iovolye that of 
in adclreaaes to them ; any moro than our 
caUing everybody you implies that they call 
them sei vea u-e. 

It would require a long and laborioua exami- 
nation, with the nommand of a well-atockt public 
libraty, to make out when and how aad by what 
Steps the use of the plural pronoun in speak- 
ing to another became prevalent in the varions 
languagea of modern Europe. Grammariana have 
hardly turncd their attention to this point. The 
diffioulty of such an enquiry is the greater, be- 
cause the language of books in this respect haa 
by no means fallen in with that of ordinary life. 
Poetry especially, a« its aira ia to üft men above 
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the artificial conyentions of society, has retained 
the natural, simple pronoun much more extensively 
than common speech. Hence the use of thou in 
poetry does not prove that it would have been 
used under the same circumstances in conversa- 
tion ; though the use of the plural pronoun justi- 
fies our inferring that it was already current, and 
probably much widelier spread. In Boccaccio's 
novels, where one might expect to find a closer 
reflexion of common lifo, the singular pronoun 
seems to be used constantly. From his letters 
however it would seem to have been already 
superseded in most cases by the plural in the 
intercourse of society; though Ranke, in his 
Histories of Romanesque and Germanic Kations 
(p. 105), says of the Florentines at the end of the 
fifteenth Century, that "they all called each other 
thoUy and only used ^ou or ntessere in speaking to 
a knight, a doctor, or to an uncle." Petrarch, 
whose reverent love leads him to address Laura 
by the plural pronoun, uses the singular in son- 
nets written to his friends, and uniformly in his 
letters. Indeed the Roman tu seems to have been 
general in Latin epistles, except those to soverein 
princes, at least since the revival of leaming : for 
in earlier times it had been common to use vos. 
We find tu constantly in Luther's letters, even in 
those to the Popej in Melanchthon's, in Mil- 
ton's private ones. In those written for Crom- 
weU, soverein princes are called vos; and so 
is Mazarin. The prince of Tarentum, Mendez 
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de Haro, acd the Conde Mirano are tu. 
Provenfal of the Troubadours, Hajnouard observes, 
vog is aluioBt always ueed m api^kiug to a aingle 
person. In the Falliaiis we find distmction» 
answermg to thoee which have prevailed almoit 
erer since in French : tu is used to indicate 
fiimiliarity ; vous respect. Parents saj tu to their 
ohildren, busbandB to their wives: tbo children 
and wives uso the more respectful vims. The 
same aort of distlnctioa aeems to prcvail in the 
Hiebelungen Lay, ia whioh, as in the Homerio 
poema, the rcpresentation of mannera probably 
agreed very nearly with what was actually foaad 
in the world. In the conversation hetween 
Chriemhild aod her mother, and in that between 
Siegfried and his parents, the parenta use du, the 
8on and daugbter ir. The priuces and knights 
sometimed take one form, Bometinies the other, 
the Bingular apparently where there is more inti- 
maoy, or more pasaioa. Uusbands and wives too 
use both forma indiscriminately. Is the general 
prevalence of the plural in modern Europe derived 
&om the Teutonio hmguageal Or did it arise 
from the same common cause in them and die 
Romanesqne together ) 

In England the peculiarity has heen the entire 
excluäion of thou from the language of the great 
body of the people. Now and then indeed ona 
sees it in those loveletters whieh are unlucky 
enough to find their way into a court of justice ; 
bat it ie not appropriaCed, aa in EranoCj Italj, 
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and Q^rmanj, for the expression of familiarity. 
We enter into no bond to thou one another, as 
our neighbours do to tvioyer, and to duzen, This 
may be a mark of our cbaracteristic reserve and 
shrinking from every demonstration of feeling. But 
when was this sentence of banishment against ihxm 
issued % In Bobert of Gloucester^ and our other old 
▼erse chroniclers, it seems to be tbe constant word, 
being used eren by Cordelia in her reply to her 
£Efcther. So is it in Peirs Flouhman ; the nature of 
which work however leads us to look for a close 
adherence to the language of the Bible : and I 
donbt whether even Mr Belsham can have gone 
80 ßur in modemizing the words of the Scriptures^ 
as to Substitute you for ihou, That no conclusion 
can be drawn from Peirs Plouhman with regard to 
the usage, at least of the higher classes in his time, 
is dear from Chaucer ; in whom you, except in pas* 
sages of familiarity or elevation, is the customary 
pronoun. From Gower too one may infer that thcm 
was then deemed appropriate to the language of 
£EuniIiarity, you to that of respect. The Oonfessor 
regularly uses thou to the Lover ; the Loverycmor 
ye to the Confessor, Shakspeare's practice would 
seem to imply that a distinction, like that which 
preyailed on the Continent, was also recognised in 
England. Prospero for instance, except in two 
places, constantly says thou to Miranda; while 
she always replies with you, The same thing is 
obserrable in most of Lear's speeches to his daugh- 
ters, and in Yolumnia's more affectionate ones to 
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Coriolamia. When she puts on the 
offended dignity, sho sajB you. Yet I haT« 
Dot Botjced any ioEtance of thou in Ellises Col- 
lection of Lettere ; though aome of them go back 
as fiir as the reign of Heory the Fifth : tut in few 
of them ould one espect it. From Roper's beaii- 
tiful Life of Sir Thomas More however we peroMT^ 
that fathers io hisdays would occasioually, though 
not uniformly, thou their children. " Lo, do»t tkmt 
not KB, Megg, (he Said to his daughter, when 
looking out of his prison-window, while Reynolds 
and three other monks wen; led to execution,) tliat 
these hleseed fathere be now as cheerfully going to 
their deaths, aa bridegrooms to their marriage 1 
WLerefore thereby tnayesl tiiou we.mineown good 
daughter, what a grcat difierence thore is between 
auch as have in effect apeot all their days in a 
Btrait, hard, penitential, and painful üfe, ' reli- 
gioUBljj anJ such as have in the world, lika 
worldly wretohea, {as thy poor father kaih dotte,) 
consumed all their time in pleasure and es« 
licentiously, For God, considering their long-con- 
tinued lifo in raost sore and grisvoua penance, WÜI 
no langer suffer them. to remain here in this Tale 
of miaery and iniquity, hut speedily hence taketh 
them to the fruition of his everlasting Dtätj. 
Whereas iJii/ süly faÜier, Megg, that, like amoat 
wioked caitiff, bath paet forth the whole course 
of hia miserable lifo most sinfolly, God, thinking 
him not worthy so sooa to come to that etemal 
felicity, leaveth him here yct still in the worldj 
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further to be plagued and tunnoiled with misery." 
The same thing may be seen in the Earl of North- 
mnberland's speecb to bis son, in Cavendishes 
Life of WoUey, when he is waming him against 
displeasing the king bj making love to Anne 
Boleyn. Wolsey too, in whose Service Lord Percy 
was, talks to him in the same patemal style. 
From Charles the First's last words to the Duke 
of Gloucester, we perceive that this practice even 
then was not obsolete, at least in speaking to 
young children. " Sweetheart, now they will 
cut off Ihy father's head. Mark, child, what I 
say : they will cut off my head, and perhaps 
make ihee a king. But mark what I say : you 
must not be a king so long as your brother 
Charles and James do live. For they will cut off 
your brothers heads, (when they can catch them,) 
and cut off thy head too at last : and therefore, I 
Charge you, do not be made a king by them." In 
Lord CapeVs letter to his wife, written on the day 
on which he was beheaded (1649), he uses thou 
throughout. " My eternal life is in Christ Jesus : 
my worldly considerations in the highest degree 
ihou hast deserved. Let me live long here in 
thy dear memory. I beseech thee, take care of ihy 
health : sorrow not, afflict not thyself too much. 
God will be to thee better than a husband, and to 
my children better than a father." 

There was another usage oithou, which prevailed 
for some centuries, namely, in speaking to inferiors. 
When you came into use among the higher classes, 
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Uie lower were still addrest witli Üum. Lirü 
cloaer commanion with Nature, with her ämple 
pennuientfornis3iiidcTer-recuiTing Operations, they 
kre in great measure esempted frorn the capriräous 
Bway öf Fashion, wtich tosses about the uppertwigs 
ud leaves of societj, but seldam shakes the trunk. 
Or &t least t]ie;y were so tili Tery latel; : for the 
enonnoiis increase of traffic of e»ery kind, and the 
CGAseless inroads of the press, nhich is Bending its 
emissaries into erery cottage, are rapidly changüg 
their cbaracter. Yet still one regarda and treats 
themmuchmoreasehildrenof Nature ; andajudi« 
dous man would as soou think of feeding them 
with kiukshaws and ragoos, as of talkiog to thmi 
in any but the ptainest, homeliest words. "What 
& broad diEtinction was made with t^gäTd tö th« 
perBonal pronoun, may he seen in the interesting 
acoount of William Thorpe's examination on » 
efaarg« of heresy before the Archbishop of Canter- 
biiryin 1407 ; where the archhishop and his clerks 
nnifbrnilj t/iou bim, not ineulttngty, but tu a mat- 
ter of course ; whilc he alivays uses goti in bis 
MiBwers. The s&me distinction ia apparent in 
tlie dialogues between Othello and lago. Thus it 
Las happened that we find lliou in many of the 
neblest gpecches on record, the last words of great 
and good men to the esecutioner on the scafibld : 
and in legal murdera of the great and good, not- 
withstanding the boastod escellence of our laws 
and ooiirts of justice, the histoty of England lb 
naher thui that of any other oounti;. It doaa oob 
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good to read such words ; so I will quote a few ex- 
amples« For instance, those of Sir Thomas More : 
Flmk up thy spirits, man, and he not afraid to do 
ihine oßce : my neck is very short ; tahe heed there- 
fare, thou strike not atvry, for mving of thme 
Jumesty, Those of Fisher^ the pious Bishop of 
Brochester, when the executioner knelt down to 
him and besought his forgiveness : / forgi/oe thee 
with all my heart ; and I trvst ihou ahalt see me 
avercome this storm lustüy. Those of the Duke of 
Sufiblk on the same occasion : God forgive thee t 
and I do ; and when ihou dost thine oßce, I pray 
thee do it well, and bring me out of thü world 
qmckly ; and God have mercy on theel When 
Baleigh was led to the scaffold, a bald-headed old 
man prest through the crowd, and prayed that 
God would Support him. / ihanh thee, my good 
friend, said Baleigh to him^ and am sorry I am 
in no COM to retum thee anythmg for thy good 
wül. Bi£t here, (obserring his bald head^) take 
this nightcap ; thou hast more need of it now than 
L Shortly after, he bade the executioner shew 
him the axe : / prithee let me see it, Dost thou 
think I am afraid of it? And after he had laid 
his head on the block^ the blow being delajed, he 
lifted himself up and said : What dost thou fear f 
strike, mjan. In Lady Jane Grey's words indeed, 
as they are given by Foxe, we find you : Pray 
you, dispatch rrve quvMy, Will you take it off 
before I lie down ? Perhaps it may have seemed 
to her gentle spirit that thou was somewhat 
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unfeminini; : though it was tlie word used bymü- 
tresaes in apeaküig to their aervanta, 
peroeive from the BceDca between Olivia and Ual> 
volio, and from thoae between Julia and Lucetta 
in The Two Genügten of Verona; where Julia,. 
vhen sbe is offended witb ber maid, paases &om 
the familiär thou to tlie more djstant ^ou. 

It may be imagined that tho adoption of tlte 
simple pronoun in tbeae speecbes was occasioned 
bj tbe solemnitj of the moment, impelling the 
parting spirit to cast ofT the artificial, conTcn- 
tional drapety of aociety, But, — not to meation 
tbat tbia itaelf wonld have beon idle ufiectation, 
ta have taken thougbt at such a moment about 
naing a word at variance with tbe language of 
ordinary life, — in Speeches made at the same üme 
to persona of their owb rank we find tbe same 
men saying tfoa : and other aiiecdotea 
biographies of the sisteenth Century shew that 
Üiou waa iu common uae then in speaking to tha 
lower Orders ; and CTcn to inl'eriors, who weio 
aboTe them. When Bernard Gilpin begged Bishop 
Tonatal to allow that he would resign either bis 
rectory or acchdeaconry, that exoeUent bishop 
replied, Mave I not told ihee leforeiuind, that lAou 
iw^( be a heggar. I found then co^nhined, and 
ooToliintd I «IUI leave them. And among Gilpin'E 
numberless acta of bencvolence, it is related that, 
in one of bia ridea, seeing a man much cast donn 
by the loaa of a horse that had just fallen dead, 
he told the man he ebould baye tbe one on wbich 
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serrant was mounted. Äk master, eaid th^ 
oountryman, my packet utill not readi such a heait 
aa that. — Gome, eome 1 answered Gilpin ; take kirn, 
take kirn; and alten I demand my raoneff, then 
t/um fhalt pay wte. If ao many oxamples of this 
nsage are &0111 dj-ing wurds, it is because auch 
worda have be«ii more carefully reoorded, us 
precious and HOcred memorials. 

This uao of a difierent pronoun in apeaking to 
the lower Orders was in aome measure analogouB 
to that of er, whieh still ptevails, and waa more 
general a fcw years aiuce, in Oermany ; where it 
long thought unbecoming for a gentleman to 

Id any direct personal commuBicatiön with a 
ir to «peak to him otberwise than as if he 
tLird pereoii. We on the other hand oon- 
eider it illhred to ose }ie or aht in apeakiug of any 
one present. 

Hence, as the use of er to a gentlemam in Ger- 
nujiy is deemed a gross offense, which is often to 
be expiated with blood, so waa the uae of thou in 
England. This was one of the disgraceful Insults 
to whicb Ooke Lad recourse, when argument and 
eridence faiied him, at Ealeigh's trial. All that 
Lord CiAham did, he cried, was at tfiy instigaticm, 
tkou vijier : for I thou thee, (Aoit traitm; And 
Bgain, when he had becn completely baffied, he 
exdaimed ; Thuu art the tnoit vile and exea-able 
(ratdw tkai ever liised. I want leords mßcient to 
t^press iky viperoue treascms. Whcn Sir Toby 
fieich is urging Sir Andrew Aguecheek to send a 
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ohallenge to Viola, he says, If tJiou thoust Km 
tome thnce, ü «fiatl not he amiis; \a whioh words 
tbe commentators have needlesslj Gought an allu- 
sion to Raleigh's trial. There is not a sjllable in 
the content to pomt t)ie allusiou, or to remmd 
the hearer either of Raleigb or of Coke. They 
merely shew, aa Coke's behaviour also shewa, th&t 
to ßiou B. man wa« a grioTous insult : and that it 
was to, George Foz and liis foUowers some tiiae 
after found to their great coat. 

This 13 well known to be still thc sbibboleth of 
Quakeriam, tbe only one probably among the 
Founder'6 teneta wbicb haa alwaya been beld in- 
Tiolate and inviolable by every member of the 
Beet, l'or all secta cling tbe longest to that whioh 
IB outward and formal in their peculiai' CKed, asd 
are often tbe more tenacioua of it, the more their 
original spirit haa evaporated ; among otber reasons, 
becaiise by ao doing alone can they preserve their 
sectarian esiBtence. In George i'ox bimaelf the 
determination to Ütou all men was not a pieoe 
of capricioua trifling. 'It flowed from the prinoi^ 
ple which pervaded bis whole conduct, tbe dealre 
of Piercing througb the busk and coating of foims 
in which taen's bearts and bouIs wore wrapt up, 
and of dragging tbem out ii-om their lurking- 
plaoes into the open ligbt of day ; although, u 
extremes are eier begetting one anotber, it has 
coma to paas that no sect is so enalaved, so bound 
band and foot by forma, aa they wbo started 
by crying out agaiuat and ca^ting away all fonns. 
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Tlius Nature ever avenges Lerself, and reesta- 
blisjhes the balance, which man had oyerweeuingly 
disturbed. 

It was at the very beginning of bis preacbing, 
tbat he, who set out on the glorious enterprise of 
Converting all men into friends, teils us in bis 
Journal : " Wben tbe Lord sent me fortb into 
tbe World, I was required to Thee and Thou all 
xnen and women, witbout any respect to rieb or 
poor, great or small. But ob ! tbe rage tbat tben 
was in tbe priests, magistrates, professors, and 
people of all sorts, but especially in priests and 
Professors, For tbougb thou to a single person 
was according to tbeir own leaming, tbeir acci- 
dence and grammar rules, and according to tbe 
Bible, yet tbey could not bear to bear it." Tbis 
was in 1648 : but bis practice continued to give 
offense for many years after. In 1661, be says, 
" tbe book called the BaUledoor came fortb, written 
to sbew tbat in all languages thou and thee is tbe 
proper and usualform of speecb to a single person, 
and you to more tban one, Tbis was set fortb 
in examples taken out of tbe Scriptures, and out 
of books of teacbing in about tbirty languages. 
Wben tbe book was finisbt, some of tbem were 
presented to tbe King and bis Council, to tbe 
Bisbops of Canterbury and London (Juxon and 
Sbeldon), and to tbe two Universities one apiece. 
Tbe King said, it was tbe proper language of all 
nations : and tbe Bishop of Canterbury, being 
askt what be thought of it, was so at a stand thai 
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he could not teil what to saj. For it 
inform and convuice people, that few afterwud 
were so rugged toward us for aajing thoit aud 
t&ee to a Single peraon, which beibre they were 
exceeding ficrce ngainst us for. For this thoa 
and thee was a sore cut to proud flesh, and them 
that gought sclf-honour ; who, though they would 
8ay it to öod and Christ, would not endure to 
have it said to themselTes. So that we were 
üften beaten and abiised, and sometimes in danger 
of OUT Uves, for uaing those words to some prood 
men, who would say, What, you ilHired clown, do 
you tfioii me / ae though there lay breeding in 
aaying j/ou to one, which ia contrary to all theii 
grammara." 

In all this thero is no slight admixtureof igno- 
rance and of presumption ; a3 is mostly the caae 
with the rehement oppoeera and defiers of custoniB 
not plainly and radically immoral. Of the igno- 
rance one should have no right to complais, were 
it not for the presumption which thruats it for- 
ward. But the whole proceeding, as Henry More 
rightly urgoa in his letter to Penn, — who had em- 
ployed a chapter of hia iVo Cross, JVo Crown, in 
an ingenioua and elaborate vindication of the 
usage of hia sect, — is inconsistent "with that 
generoaity and freedom and charity and kind 
complacency, that, one would think, did natu- 
rally acoompany a truly Christian spirit. The 
great and royal law, which is to measure all our 
Christian actions, is, Thou shaU love the Lord Ihy 
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vüh all thy heari and aU th,y sota, and thy 
n^ghbow OS thygelf. Aod one point of our love 
to OUT neighboiiT is not to give hiin offense ; tut 
to oomply with. him in things of an indifferent 
nature, aa all things are that ure not of their own 
natura evil, — uuless some divbe law, or the law of 
our BUperiors bas bound us. But no law, neither 
diTine or human, has bound us, but that we may 
»y you, when the Quakers say tiuni, to a single 
person. Nay, Custoni, nbich is anotber Nature, 
and anotber Law, and from wheuce worda derive 
tbeir aignification, has not only made you to eig- 

fy as well singularly as plurally, — but has super- 
a fiignification of a moderate respect used 

the siogular sense ; as it haa added to tkou, of 
highest respect and reverence (for no man will 
ToK God, but use tbe pronouu Thou to Him), or 
eise of the greatest familiarity or contempt. So 
that the proper use of ynu and lAou is eettled by 
a long and univerGal cuEtom." 

By theae absurdities simple, honest George Fox 
sadly maimed bis own strengtb, and lessened the 
good be might eise harc efiected. Su &r iudeed 
he was ligbt, that in a regenerate world tbe bara 
and bolta, whiuh sever and eatrange man from 
man, would burst, like the doors of St FauVs prisou 
at Philippi, and that every man's bands would be 
looat. SomethJng of the tind may be seen even 
now in tho openhearted confidence and afiection, 
which prevail almost at aight among such as find 
tfaemaelres uuited to each other bj the love of * 
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eommön Saviour, — a coafidence and affection 
foreshewing the blessed Communionof Satnts. But 
this ia likelier to be retarded than promoted by 
efforta to change the outward form, ao long at 
spirit is unchanged. The very habit o£ using 
■worda wliich belong to a higher atate of feeling 
than we ourselves have attained to, deadeoB th» 
setise of truth, and cauaea a diamal rent ia the 
Boul. I am apeaking only of such things a 
not contrary to good manners. Whatever ia muBfc 
be quelled, before the inward change can bft 
wrought. Bat that which is iadifferent, or aolely 
valuable aa the expression of aome inward atate « 
feeling, should be left to apring spontaneoiul/ 
irora the sonrce, without which it ia worthleas. 

How muat Charlea the Second have laught in 
his aleeye, nhen he acknowledged that ihau and 
t!tee "was tho proper language of all nations 1" 
Perhaps it waa out of hostility to Quakeriam and 
Puritanism, of whioh t7iou waa deemed the watch- 
word, that it feil so entirely into diauae, . 
aeeraa to haye done among all ranka in the latter 
half of the aeveateenth Century. Lotke ir 
naea it in his Prefatory Addresaes to the Reader. 
In aermona, when the preacher ia appealing t» 
his hearors aeverally and personally, it is 
introduced with much solemnity ; aa, fop instantx^ 
in the foUowing grand pasaage of Donne (SataoK 
II. p. 27). " As the sun does not eefc to any 
nation, hut withdraw itself, and return again, God, 
in the exercisa of Hia mercy, doea not aet to thy 
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■Olli) though he 1>enight it with an aSüction. — Th.e 
blessed Virgin was overahadowed ; but it was 
with thö Holy Ghost thut overshadowed her ; 
e understanduig, t/iff conacienoe may be aö too ; 
i yet it may be tbe work of tbe Eoly Ghost, 
1 f/iff darkness, and will bring light 
i out of that, kuowledge out of tAitie igno- 
rauce, clearneaa out of tty acruples, and conaola- 
tion out of l/iff dojection of apirit. God is thjf 
porlioTi, saya David ; David does not speak so 
narrowljj so penurioualy, aa to Bay, God hath given 
ihee Iky portion, and thou must look for no more: 
, God i» Üiy portion ; and, as long aa He is 
, He hath more to give ; and, aa long aa (Aöm 
t His, tliou hast mote to receire. Thou canat 
;ood a title to a aubsequent hlesaing 
BS a fonner blessing : 'where tkou art an ancient 
tenant, Öwu wilt look to be preferred before a 
Btraager; and that ia Ihy title to God'a fiiture 

ISFcies, if Üiou have been fonnerly accustomed 
' them. — Tbough thou, be but a tabemacle of 
tth, God sbaU raise tlixe piece bj piece Into a 
iritual building ; and after one atoij of creatioD, 
|d another of vocation, and another of sanctifi- 
tion. He shall bring thee up to meet tla/self in 
the boaom of thy God, where thou wast at first 
in an etemal election. God is a circle Himaelf ; 
and He will make t/iee one : go not thou about to 
Square either circle, to bring that which is equal 
in itaelf to angles and cornera, into dark and sad 
»aspicioDS of God, or of thyeelf, that God can gin 
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ur that (Äow canst reoeive, no ntore mcrcy tbaii 
iJioii ha^t had alread;." Our poet« too still brii^ 
forward this pronous now and theo for the saka 
of distinguiBbmg their language from ihai of 
prose : but thcj are Dot guided by anj determi- 
ii&te prinaiple, nor evea bj any clear perception 
of the occasioQB when it may be appropriate. Ib 
ie perliapB a singular pbenomenon in a cultivated- 
language, that ecarcely a writer seems to knov 
whcn he ought to use such words aa thou, yati, 
and ye. Even the Quäkers, at least of late yeaiSr 
as they have been graduaUy paring away the 
other tokens of their sect, their coats and hata 
and bonnets, generally soften the fullmouthed tAo« 
into tiuie; whereby moreover they gain the advan-. 
ta^ oi' a twofoid oficase agaiuab §;rammar. For 
tbis eeems to be ona of the ways ia which an' 
Englishman delights to displaj bis love of &e&>. 
dorn, — by bis rgection of grammatical lulea, A 
Quaker will now say, Do ikee viis/i for thit? 
Will Ihee come to me 9 thuB getting rid of wbat 
in our language is feit to be such an inounv- 
brance, one of our few remaining grammatioal 
inflesionB. Perhapa our averaion to using the 
secoud person of the verb may not have been in- 
operative in espelling Ikou from our speech. And 
in truth it is by no means so apt a word for ex* 
preaaing the pereonality of another BymbolioJlj, 
aa tu and dn ; by which the lips are protruded to- 
ward the person we are addressing, pointiug to 
bin, and almost Bhaping themselves for a kiss ; 
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i though they belonged to a wotld in which all 
mankiDd nere brethren. You in this respcct Iias 
the better of Üiou. 

Aa Qeorge Foxes attempt to lliou and fratemize 
r all m&nkind was coincident with the outbreak of 
[• onr Kebellion, so at the beginning of the Prench 
Bevolution it became the fashion to fratemize and 
tutoyer everjbody. At fast this may strike ua 
as anotber of the thousand and one esainples of 
extremes meetiiig. But froquent as such meet- 
ings are, the general fbrmule which embraces, 
does not explain them : and though there were 
great and gUring differenccs betneen the Jacobics 
aud the early Quakers, there were also saveral 
points of resemblance. They had the same eager 
dülike of every existing iuatitution, on the mere 
ground of ita existing,^ — ' the eame unhesitatiog 
truat in their own impulsea, whether regarded as 
the dictates of the apirit, or of reaaon : they hoth 
oherieht the same delusive notion, that by pruning 
and lopping they ahould regenerate mankind. 
Tha practice of thouing belonged to them both : 
Üie retiiaal of re^pect to authority and rank be- 
longed to them both ; both indulged in a dream 
of universal peace. The Jaeobinical metono- 
matoaia of the months, and of the daya of the 
week) might be lookt upon as a parody of the 
Quakerian : on!y their hatred of all religioo ex- 
tesded even to these relics of Polytheiem: and it ' 
fl-BB an act suited to the vermin that wcre then 
breeding and cranling about the mouldering car- 



cass of European socicty, to revivt 

wbicli has been ascribed to Pythagoraa, that 

number is the only goil. 

It iB cheering to observe, how even in these 
tbings patient eodurauce is far migktier thait 
TiolencCj föeble as the one, powerful as the other 
may appear at tbe moment. Wbatever is good 
strikes root : Nature and Time delight to loste 
it : so long aa ita spirit lasta, they preserre it 
and often long after. Hut evil they reject and 
disgorge. George Foxea institutjon still 
after the lapse of near two centuries : that of the 
Jacobina soon past away; thougb not without 
leaving a trace behind. " Le tutoiement (t&yw 
Bonaldj Fens^es, p. 29) a'est retranche dans 1&' 
famille ; et apres avoir tutoj6 tout 1( 
ne tutoie plus que ses pere et mere. <Jet us^e 
met toute la maison & l'aise : il dispense lea paren» 
d'autoritS, et lea enfans de respect." A similar 
change seems to be going on in Germany, to judge 
from soine reoent worka of fiction, in which fof- 
ward, pctulant cliildren aay da in speaking to 
their parents, while the modest and wellbred ehew 
their respect hy usjng si.e. In those letters of 
deep, paasionate love, which hare juat been re- 
vealed to all Europe, in conaequei 
beard of crime, the illfated Duehess ordinarilj" 
addreseea her univorthy husband witb the familiär 
tu, but at timeä, asguraing the language o£ 
outraged dignity, uaes vom. 

This Substitution of the plural you for the sin- 
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gular ihou ia only one among many devicea wliich 
have been adopted for the sake of veiling over 
the plainspeaking familiarity of the latter. The 
Germans call you they ; the Italians sjie and her, 
which may be regarded aa a type of tbeir national 
effeminacy. In the Malay laiiguages, we are told 
by Marsdea, a Tariety of Bubstitutes for the first 
and aecond pronoun are in uae, by i?hich the 
Speaker betokens hia own inferiority, or the supe- 
riority of the person he ia addreaiing. This seems 
to be common in Oriental languagea, aod answors 
to what we oftea find in the Bible ; for Lnstance 
Samuel, c. xix. In Äsia man seems hardly 
have found out hia ovra peraonality, or that of 



After all, they are stränge and mighty words, 
theae two little pronouns, / and Tltou, the migh liest 
perhaps in the «hole corapass of language. The 
name pronoun indeed is not quite atriotly appro- 
priate to them : for, aa the great master of the phi- 
lo Bophy of language, William Humboldt, obaerveB, 
\ not mere Substitutes for the namea of 
IS for whom they stand, but icvolve the 
Bonalityof the Speaker, and of the person spoken 
^ and the relation between them." I is the word 
\ä(ik man bas in common with öod, the Etemal, 
[f-exiBting / AM. Thou is the word with 
wMch Qod and bis Conscieace speak to man, the 
Word with which man speaks and communea with 
Qod and his neighbour. All other worda, without 
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theae two, would belong to thinga : / and 2 
Etre inseparable from personalitj, and bcstow peis 
Bonality cm whatever they are applied to, They 
are the two primary elements and ctmditioDB of 
all apeecli, which implios a Speaker, and a peraoB 
spnken to : and they are tlie indispensable com- 
plemonts, eacb to tbe other; so that neither idea 
could liave been called forth in man without the 
help of itB mate. 

Thia is wby it was not good for man to be alone. 
Wbat in truth would Adam have been, if Bve 
had never been createdl Wbat was he beibre her 
creation } A aolitary Z, without a tJtou. Can tbere 
be such a being 1 Can the human mind be awa- 
kened, escept bj the touch of a kindred mindi 
Can the spark of consciousnegg be elicited, esoept 
by ooUision 1 Or nre we to belieTe that his com- 
munion witli öod was intimate enongh to supply 
tbe place of communion with beings of hia own 
kind) 

The indispensableness of au object to arouse the 
Bubject is finely set before us in Troiliu <md 
Cressida, in the dialogue between Ulysses and 
Achilles. 

üigaes. A »tmngo fellow liere 

WriMa mo tliat mio, — how dearly erer parted, 
How much in hnving, or williuut, or in, — 
Cannot make boHst to have ihal which he }iBth, 
Nor feeli not what he owea, biil by refleiion 
As wlien his virliics lihining upnn othora 
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Thia ia Dat atiange, Uijsaes. 
Tho beauly tliat !> bomc hcre in the face 
The bearer knowj not, but conimandB ilaelf 
Tu others e;ea : nor doth the tje itsclf, 
That moBt pure «piiit cf lense, befauld iliolf^ 
Not going trom iUelf : but eje (o eye oppoeed 
SsIuteB eacli other with eacb othet's form. 

kFor ipecnlation tnms not to itsolf, 
Till jt batb tiavcld, and ia nianied thera 
Wlera it mny aee itseif. 
Eence it ia onlj by the reciprocal action of 
Bse two ideae, the coutiuual play a,nd weaving 
of theni oce into the other, that a truo System 
of pLilosophy oan be conatracted. In a logical 
^jftouunt indeed / may dream tliat it can stand 
^B|[me : and theo it will compa^s itsclf about vrith 
^^^huge £ero, an all-absorbing negation, summing 
^Hjt äTerytkiii^ out of ttself, ss Fichte Jid, in the 
^^B0>t audaciouB word ever coined hy inan, Nickt- 
^Ht, ot^ot-I. Ilis System, 3 work of prodigious 
^EttOergy and logical power, waa the philosophical 
couiiterpart to the political edifice which was aet 
up at tbe Same time in France : and its main 
fallacy was the very aame, the confounding of the 
partiaular subjective mind with the etemal, uni-^ 
Versal mind of the Allwiae, — the iänoy that, as 
I Qod poura all tmth out of Himaelf, man may in 
e manner draw all tnith out of himself, — and 
> foi^tting that, heaide / and Not-I, there la 
Thou in the world, our relationa to whom, 
r manifold varieties, are the source of all 
^ afiectioDs, and of all our dutiea. 
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Q to congratiiUte ouraelves od the bare- 
ness of OUT 7, which is such that nothing can 
adtere to it j inasmuch as it thereby forma a kind 
of palisade around us, preserving us from the in- 
roads of Gennan philosophj. Nobudy acquainted 
with the rarious systema, which have spriiDg up 
siace Eant Eowed the tectli of the Bcrpeut; he had 
elam, and which have been warring againat eaoh 
other froiQ that time forward, can fail to perceive 
that in England theymust all have been stillborti, 
were it solely from the imposaibility of forming 
any derivatiTes or Compounds from our /, One 
cannot stir far in thoae Systems without such 
worda aa Idüieit, ichheülich, ic/dick, ^icht^kAi 
But the genius of our language would never liave 
alloWL'd jicople to talk about Ikood, Ifioodly, Hg, 
Not-l- Like the aceptre of Achilles, our /, oWort 
^vXXa Kai v^dve ^iiaii, tTraiti wpüra roft^r ü 
Öpctrirt X(\onr£v. 

And this, which is true of our pronoun, is also 
tnie of that for which it atanda. No old atick, no 
iron bar, no bare 7 can be moro unproductive and 
barrea than Seif, when cut ofT and ieolated from 
the tree on which it waa set to grow. ir. 

Eyerybody haa heard of one speoch in Seneca'» 
Medea, small as may bo the numfaer of thoae 
whose actiuaintanco with that poet has gone muoli 
further. In truth the very conoeption of a tragedy 
written by a Stoio is anjthing but inviting, and 
may be deemed scarcely lesa incongnious than a 
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garden of granite. Nor would this fumish an un- 
fiuitable emblem of those tragedies : the thoughts 
are about as bard and stiff ; and tbe cbaracters 
have ahnost as mucb life in tbem. 

Still tbere is one speecb in tbem^ wbicb is suffi- 
ciently notorious. When Medea's nurse eidiorts 
her to be patient, by urging the forlornness of her 
Situation, reminding ber bow 

Abiere Colchi ; conjugis nulla est fides ; 
Nihilque superest opibus e tantis tibi ; 

sbe answers, Medea superest: and tbus far ber 
answer is a fine one. But tbe rbetorician never 
knew wben to bave done, in tbe accumulation 
eitber of gold or of words. For, wbile trutb 
and genius are simple and brief, affectation and 
bypocrisy, wbetber moral or intellectual, are con- 
jBcions tbat tbeir words are mere bubbles, and 
blow tbem tili tbey burst. Wbat follows is wild 
nonsense : 

Medea superest : hie mare et terras vides, 
Fermmqne, et ignes, et deos, et fulmina* 

Now bow sbould one translate tbese two words, 
Medea superest ? Tbey are easy enougb to con- 
strue : but an Englisb poet would bardly make 
ber say, Medea is left, or Medea remains. Tbe 
question occurred to me tbe otber day, wben 
listening to a modern opera of little wortb, except 
for tbe opportunity it bas afforded Madame Pasta 
for putting fortb ber extraordinary tragic powers ; 
powers to wbicb, as tbere exbibited, I know not 
wbat bas been seen comparable in any actres8| 
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Binca she who shed such aplendour over the stage 1 
in our younger iJays, wekomed her son back t« I 
Roine. Volumiiia, I believe, was the last part | 
Mrs Siddona ever played : at leust it was Um J 
laat I saw her in : and well didit become her in I 
the days of her mattonly dignity. Even now, I 
after near twenty ycurs, I still seem to hear the I 
tone of exulting joy and motherly pride, borsting 1 
Ihrough her eiForts to repreas it, when, raising her 1 
kneeling son, ahe cried, 

tiaj, ay good saldier, up I 
M7 gantlfl Marciui, wattlij Caiiu, und 
Bj deed-iMhieving honour newly Damed . . . 
Wbat ia it ? Cariolanus mugt I call tbce ? 

Nor will any one eosüy forget the exciamatioa I 
with which Medea repella Jason'a queation. Che | 
tni resta 1 the simple pronoun lo. The Bituatioiw \ 
are Bomewhat unlike : hut the passoge is evidently I 
an Imitation of that in Seneua'a tragedy, or at ( 
least has come irom it at second or third hand. 
For Comeille's eelebrated Moi, which the French I 
have extolled as though it had been the grandest 1 
Word in all poetry, must no douht have been the 
medium it past throngh, heing itself nierely a 
prior copy of the aame original. In the French 1 
tragedy too a like chaugo has been made from the 
name to the pronoun : and one feels that this 1 
change is imperatively reqnired by the spirit of j 
modern tims. An ancient poet could not hare 
used the pronoun : a modern poet in auch s 
Situation could hardly use the proper name. 1 
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But ia not this at yariance with what was s&id 
betbre about the readiness of the anciente, and th» 
comparative reluctance in modern times, to make 
ose of the simple perEonal pronouna i 

No ; for thia very contraat ariaes from the 
objectire cbaracter of their minda, and the sub- 
jootive cbaracter of ours. They had less deep 
utd waketiil feelings connected witb the personal 
pronoun, and tberefore uaed it more freely. But, 
fiom attaching lesa importance to it, nhen they 
wanted to speak emphatically, they bad recotirse 
b> tbe proper name. Above all was this the 
oase among the Romans, with wbom names had a 
greater power than witb any otber people ; owing 
nuinly to the political institutiona, whioh gave the 
Bornas hottaes a vitaüty unesampled elaewhere ; 
so tfaat tbe saiue namea «hiae in the Fasti for 
oentuiy after Century, encircled with the bonoars 
of nearly twenty generations. Hence a Roman 
prized and loved bis name, almost as aomething 
independent and out of himself, as a kind of 
houaehold god ; and he could speak proudly of it, 
without being withheld by the baabfulnesB of 
vanity. Even the immortality which a Greek 
or Roman lookt chiefly to, waa tbat of hia 
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out ward. 



the otber band hsiTe been taught that 

jomething within iia £ar more precious 

lore lasting tban anything that is merely 

Hence tbe wurd / has a cbarm and a 



power wbich it never bad before, a power too 
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which has gone on growing, tili of lata years it J 
has almost swallowed np every other. Two ei- 
amples of tbis were just now alluded to, Fichtie's j 
egoical philosophyj and tLe Freuch Conatitution, 
in which everjthing was deduced from the rights I 
of man, without regard to tbe rights of mei 
to the neceesitiäs of thing9. The same Usurpation 1 
shews itself under a nuraher of other phases, even 
in religion. Catholic reügion has well-nigh been 1 
aplit up into personal, so that the very idea of I 
tbe former is almost lost ; and it is tbe avowed / 
principle ofwhatiscalled the Beligious World, thst I 
everyhody's paramouut, engrossiug duty ie to take 1 
care of bis own soul. Of which principle the 
pbilosophical caricature is, that Bclfisbness is the 
Bouree of all morality, the groimd of lenerdlen», J 
and the only safe fouudation foi a State to build I 
on. ThuB the awakening of our self-consciouBi 
which was aroused, in Order tbat, perceiving the 1 
bollowness and rottenness of that seif, we might 
endeavour to atitle and get quit of it, has in many 
röBpeots rather tended to make us more its Blavea 
than ever. In truth it may be said of many a 
man, that be is impaled upon bis /. This i 
it were tbe stake, which is driven through the 1 
soul of the Spiritual suicide. 

Still there are seasons, when, asserting ita Inde- I 
pandence of all outward things, an I may have j 
great Stoioal dignity and grandeur ; especially if 1 
it rises from the midst of calamities, like a mast [ 
Btül erect and nnbendlng from a wreck. " Frappe I 
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deux fois de la foudre, — says De Maistre (Soirees 
de Saint PHersbourg^ i. 11), alluding to the losses 
and sufferings he had to endure in the Kevo- 
lution, — je n'ai plus de droit ä ce qu'on appelle 
vulgairement bonheur. J'avoue m^me qu'avant 
de m'etre raffermi par de salutaires reflexions, il 
m'est arrive trop souvent de me demander a moi- 
m^me, Qv^ me reste-Uül Mais la conscience, a 
force de me repondre Moiy m'a fait rougir de ma 
foiblesse." 

In a certain sense moreover, and that a most 
awfiil one, the question Quid superest ? concems 
US all. For to all a time will come, when we 
shall be stript as bare of every outward thing, in 
which we have been wont to trust, as Medea could 
ever be. And one answer which we shall all have 
to make to that question, will be the same as 
hers. When everything eise has past away from 
me, / shall still remain. But alas for those who 
will have no other answer than this ? u. 



No people, I remarkt just now, ever had so 
lively a feeling of the power of names as the 
Romans. This is a feature of that political in- 
stinct, which characterizes them above every other 
nation, and which seems to have taught them 
from the very origin of their state, that their call- 
ing and destiny was regere imperio poptdos ; where- 
by moreover they were endowed with an almost 
unerring sagacity for picking out and appropriating 
all such institutions as were fitted to forward 
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their two great worka, of conquering and <rf 
governing the world. 

In tKe East we aeldom hear of any names, ex- 
cept those of the BOvereinB and their fikvoritea 
and those of both classea oftcn become exlinct before 
the natural cloae of their lives. In öreeca the 
individual comoe forward on the ground of hit 
own character, without leaning on bis anceston 
for Bupport. The descendanta of Aristides, of 
Pericles, of Brasidas, were scarcely distinguisht 
from their fellowcitizena. But in Rome the name 
of the house and family predominated ovti that 
of the individual. It is at B«me that we £rsC 
find &mily names or surnomea, names ^vhich do 
not oxpire with their owners, but are tranamitted 
£roiQ generatioE to generation, carrying down ths 
honoUTB thej havc already eamed, and cuntinuallj 
receiving fresh influsea of fame. Traces of a 
like inatitutioa are tndeed perceirable in othera 
of the old Italian uationa, and even among the 
Greoks : but it is among the Romana that we 
fiiat become familiär with it, and behold ita poli- 
ticol power. Bj means of their names, political 
principlea, political duties, political affectionB 
were imprest oa the minda of the Romana from 
their birth. Every member of a great houae had 
a determinata course markt out for him, the path 
in which his forefathera had trod : his name 
adtnonisht him of what he owed to hia country. 
The Valerii, the Fabii, the Claudii, the Cornelii 
had special and niigUty motivos to prompt them 
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to patriotism: and a twofold disgrace awaited 
thera, if they shrank from their post. Niebuhr 
(toL ii. p. 376) has pointcd out how the meaeurea 
of eminent Roman statesnien were often consi- 
dered as heirlooms, so aa to be perfected or rerived 
fcy nameaakes of tlieir first propoäers, even after 
the lapee of centuries. And who can doubt that 
the younger Cato's mind was stirred by the re- 
Kown of the eldet t or that the esample of the 
first Brutus haunted the second, and whispered to 
him, that it, behoved him also, at whatBDever cost 
of personal affection, to dcliver his country from 
the tyrant ) 

The same feeling, the aame influence of names 
manifeats itself in the history of the Italian re- 
publica. Nor haye the other nations of modern 
Europe been without it. Only unfortunately the 
frivolous loye of titlea, and the petty ambition of 
luoanting from one step in the peerage to another 
have Btunted their power. How much greater 
and brighter would the great names in our history 
hara been, — the names of Howard, and Percy, 
and NeTil^ and Stanley, and Wentwortb, and 
Bnssell, — if so much of their glory had not been 
diawn off upon other titles, which, though per- 
Mons Teret in pedigrees know them to belong to 
the same blood, are not associated with them in 
the minda of the people ! This may be one of 
the reasons why our nobility ha» produced so few 
great men, that ia, couaidering the means and 
opportouittea, afibrded by out Constitution. Qreat 



man riae up into it ; and a, title is put äs fi 
exCinguisher upon them. What is the most goi 
geous highflown title which a sovercin of France 
could deriae, even were it that of arcli-graiid-duke, 
compared with the name of Montmorency I The 
ßpanish graodees shew a much truer oristocratical 
feeÜDg, ia wearing their oldest titlea, inatead of 
what areyulgarly deemed their liiglieat. 

Tor tte true spirit of an aristooraoy is not per- 
sonal, but corporate. He who is animated by 
that spirit, would ratber be a brancb of a great 
tree, tban a sucker from it. The demagogue's 
aim and triumph is to be lifted up on the 
Shoulders of the mob ; wben tbus borne aloft, 
he exulte, bowever unsteady his seat, however 
rapidly be may be sure to fall. But the aristocrat 
is content to abide within the body of bis order, 
and to derive bis hoaour and influence from his 
Order, more thaa from himself, The glory of bis 
ancestors is hie, Änother Symptom of the all- 
engulfing whirl with which the feeling of persoD- 
ality has been BwoUowiiig up everything eise for 
the last Century, ia the stale, flat ridicule laviaht 
by every witUng and duUard on those who take 
pride in an illustrioua anceatry. We bad beoome 
unable to understand any bonour but that wbioh 
was peraonal, any merit or claim but personal. 
We bad dwindled and ahrunk iato 
bare /s. 

Even the way in which a Roman begina his 
letter, heading it with bis name at füll length, t 
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sügnificaiit. Whereas ne skulk witli ours into a 
comer, and often pare it down to initiab. n< 

A rumpled rose-leaf laj in my path, There 
iras one little stain od it : but it was still veiy 
Bweet. Wby was it to be trampied undcr foot, or 
lookt OQ as food for swine ] 

is aa much difference between good 
poetry and fine Teraes, aa between the sinell of a 
flower-garden and of b. perfumer's shop. 

Wheu you see an action in itaelf noble, to 
BUBpect the aoundne^ of its motive is like sup- 
posing everything high, mountaißB among the 
rast, to be boUow. Yet how many unbelieving 
believere prlde themsclTes on this uncharitable 
folly ! These are your silly vnlgar-wise, your 
shallow men of penetration, ivho meaaure all things 
bj their own littlenoBs, and who, by profeasing to 
ksow QOthing elae, aeem to fancy they eam an 
exclasive right to know human nature, Let none 
euch be trusted in their judgement« upon any one, 
not even on themselves always. 

There are certain writers of worka of fittion, 

who Beem to delight in piaying at cup and ball 

wilh yice and virtne. la it riffkl you thought you 

w i you find it to be vironff : virong 1 presto 1 

I it has become riijH. Their hero is a moral 

Iprodigy, moEtly profligate, oiteu murderous, not 



eddom Ixrth ; bot, whether both or ei 

viriuoua. Fossessiug, aa they inform us, & fiae 

understanding, reaolved, ab he ia ever assoring 
na, to do right in despite of all mankind, he is 
perpetaally &lling into actions atrocious and d^ 
testable, — not from tbe eisiulnese of human itar 
ture, — not from careleasness, or presamptioo, or 
nahly dallying with temptation, — but because 
tbe norld is a moral Iab;rmth, eTer; trinding in 
which leadB to monstrous eyiL Such au entan- 
glement of circumataiices ia dcTlsed, as God nerer 
pormita fco occur, except perhapa in extraordinary 
times to extroordinary men. Into these the hero 
18 tbrown headlong ; and every foul and bloo^ 
Step he takee, is ascribed to some amiabla 
weaknesE. or some noble impulse, deserring ovr 
sympathy and admiratiou. 

Ami what fruita do these eccentrio geniuBSB 
bring ua from theit wilderness of horronrs) They 
seduce UB into a pemicious belief that feeling and 
duty are iireconcilable ; and thua they hypotheti' 
oally Buspend Proyidence, to nocessitate aud 
sanction crime. 

Our poetry in the eighteonth Century was 
proBe ; our prose in the seventeanth, poetry. 

Taete appreciatea pictures : cotmoisseurship 
appraiees them. t. 

We are alwaya sajing with anger or wonder. 
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ihat such and such a work of genius is un- 
populär. Yet how can it be otherwise ? Surely it 
would be a contradiction, were the most extraor- 
dinary books in a language the commonest ; at 
least tili thej have been made so bj fashicUj 
which, to saj nothing of its capriciousness, is 
oligarchaL 

Are jou surprised that cur Mend Matthew ha» 
married such a woman? and surprised too^ be- 
oause he is a man of genius ? • That is the very 
leason of his doing it. To be sure she came to 
him without a shifb to her back : but his genius 
is rieh enough to deck her out in purple and fine 
linen. So long as these last^ all will go on com« 
Ibrtablj. But when thej are wom out, and the 
stock ezhausted^ alas poor wife 1 shall I saj ) or 
alas poor Matthew I 



Jealousj is said to be the offiipring of Love. 
Yet, unless the parent makes haste to strangle 
the child, the child will not rest tili it has 
poisoned the parent. A. 



Man has, 

First^ animal appetites; and hence animal 
impulses. 

Secondlj, moral cravings ; either unregulated 
hj reason, which are passions ; or regulated and 
oontroUed bj it, which are feelings ; hence moral 
impulses. 
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Thirdly, the power of weighing probabilities;' ' 
and hence prudence. 

Fourthly, the vis logicn, evolving conBequencea 
from axioius, necessary deductiona from certiün 
principlee, whether they be mathematical, as in 
the theorems of geometry, or moral, as of duty 
from the idea of God ; hence Conacience, at once 
the Toice of Duty epeaking to the soiil, and tjie 
ear with which the soul hears the commands of 
Duty. 

This idea, the idea of God, ia, beyond all qaes- 
tion or comparison, the one great seminal princi- 
ple ; inaBmuch as it combines and comprehendB 
all the faculties of our nature, converging in it as 
their common c«atrej — bringa the reason to fiono- 
tion the aspirations of the imagination, — impr^- 
mates law with the vitality and attractiTenesa of 
the afiections, — and establishes the natural legiti- 
mate Subordination of the body to the will, and 
of both to the vis toxica or reason, by involving 
the neceaeary and entire dependence of the created 
on the Creator. But, although this idea is the 
end and the beginniag, the ocean and the foun- 
tain-head of all duty, yct are there mauy contri- 
butory etreama of principle, to which men in all 
ages have been content to trust tbemselvea. Such 
are the disposition to do good for it^ own sake, 
patriotism, that earthly religion of the aneienta, 
obedienoe to law, reverence for paients. 

A few corroborative observationa may be added. 
First ; passion iä refined into feeling by being 
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brought under the controll of reason ; in other 
words, by being in some degree tempered with the 
idea of duty. 

Secondlj : a deliberate impulse appears to be a 
contradiction in terms : yet its existence must be 
admitted, if we deny the existence of principles. 
For there are actions on record, which, although 
the results of predetermination, possest all the 
selfHsacrifice of a momentary impulse. The con- 
duct of Manlius when challenged by the Gaul, 
contrasted with that of his son on a like occasion» 
strikingly illustrates the difference between prin- 
ciple and impulse : of which difference moreover, 
to the unquestionable exclusion of prudence, the 
premeditated self-devotion of Decius fumishes 
another instance. 

Thirdly : the mind, when allowed its füll and 
free play, prefers moral good, however faintly, to 
moral evil. Hence the old confession, Video 
meliora prohoque : and hence are we so much 
better judges in another*s case than our own. In 
like manner the philosophic Apostle demonstrates 
the existence of the law written in our hearts, 
from the testimony bome by the conscience to 
our own deeds, and the sentence of acquittal or 
condemnation which we pass on each other. And 
although this preference for good may in most 
cases be so weak, as to require the subsidiary Sup- 
port of promises and threats, yet the auxiliary 
enactment is not to be confounded with the pri- 
mary principle. For, in the Divine Law certainly, 



and, I believe, in Human 
is not the arbitrary decree of ignorance or inju»- 
tice, the neceasitj and conaequent Obligation to 
obedience must have existed, at least potentially, 
from all et«rnity ; Law being an exposition, and 
no( an origination of duty ; while puniahment, a 
ihing in its very nature variable, is a subsequenl 
appendage, " because of transgressions," Even 
tha approval of oonscience, although coincident 
with the perfonnanfe of the act approved, must 
be as diatinct from it aa effect from causa ; not tO 
instBt on that approvaVs not being confined to 
duty in its highest senae, but being estended 
OD. fitting occaaioDB both to moral impulses and to 
prudence, 

Fourthly ; there are claaaea of worda, such as 
generoiK and hate, gaod and bad, r'igbt and wrang, 
which belong to the moral feelings and principlei 
contended for, and which have no meaning with' 
out them : and their existence, not merely in the 
writings of philoBophers, but in the mouths of 
the oomraonalty, should perhapa be deemed 
enough to eatabliah the facta, of which they pro- 
feas to be the eipreasions and Opponent^. Suiely 
the trite principle, Ex nüiilo nihil fit, ie applicable 
bere alao, and may for once be enUated in the ser- 
Tice of the good cause. But beaidea, the existen« 
of Duty, aa in itself an uUimate and Batis&otoi; 
end, is notoriously a favorite topic with great or»- 
tors ; who can only be great, because their 

seustbility gives them a deeper practical 



I 
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Bight into the spriugi and vorkings of the human 
lieiat i and who, it ia equally certain, wou!d not 
eren be considcred great, were their yiewa of 
liumanitj altogether and fundamentaUy untnie. 
Withont going back to Domoethenes, the most 
eloquent writers of cur daya have distinguiaht 
themaelves by attacks on the selfish eystem, 

To the Same purpose is the epitaph on Leoni- 
das and his Spartans : TAey feil in obedience to 
the law». Were not obedience a duty in itself, 
without anj reference to e. penalty, thts fantous 
epitaph wouM dvrindle into an unintelligible 
synonym for Tiiey died to eicape wMpping, 
pn the other band, were not Buch obedience 
jlKMBible, the epitaph would be rank n 



The fkct ia, if the doctrines of the selfish phUo- 
-•opheis, — as I must call them, in compliance with 
ilAage, and for lack of a more appropriate name, 
tbough tbey themselvoB, were they coneistent, 
would shrink from the Imputation of anything so 
ikotastical and irrational aa tht love of wüdom, and 
would rather be stylod systematic selfseekers, — 
if, I aay, their doctrines are true, every book that 
was ever written, in whatsoeyer language, on 
whatsoever aubject, and of whatsoeyer kind, unleaa 
it be a mere table of logarithms, ought Ibrthwith 
to be written afresh. For in their prescnt etate 
they are all the spawn of falsehood cast upon the 
waters of nonacnse. Great need verily ia tbero 

,t this fichool of exenterated niltimongers and 
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eviscerated logicians sboulil set about rewiitin^ 
eyery book, ay, even their own. For, wfaotereF 
tbey may have tliought, they Lave been fain to 
speak like the rest of the World, wlth the Single 
exMption of Mr Bentham ; who, disceming the 
impossibility of giTing vent to bis doctrinea In 
any language hitberto spoken by man, has witt 
bis peculiar judgement coined a new gibberish of 
bis own for bis private circulation. Tet one 
might wager one sbould not read many pages, 
before even be would be caugbt trippiog. 

Clumgy as tbis procedure may be, it is at all 
events bonester and more straigbtforward tbfm tbe 
courae adopted by Hobbes ; wbo, instead of issuiuff 
new tokens, euch as everybody might recognise tci 
be bis, chose to retain the terms in commtm uae, 
stainping their impreas howarer on the baae metal 
of bia own brain, and trying to palm tbia off u 
tbe king'a Engüsb. If any one wisbea to aee the 
absolute incompatibility of t!ie selfish doctrinea 
witb the universal feelings of mankind, let him 
read tbe eighth and nintb cbaptcrs of Hobbese« 
Human Natare, and remark bow audacionsly he 
perverts and distorta tbe words he pretenda to 
explain, as the only meana of keeping them trom 
giving the lie to hia syatem. It is curioua, to 
wbat sbifta a man, who ia often a clear thinker, 
and moatly writea with preciaion. is compelled t« 
resort, wben, having mounted the great horae of 
pbilosopby with hia face tailward, be aets off od 
tbis a poBteriijri courae, abouting, Look I /«tw 
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fas^ I am getting on ! Itis true, instead of Com- 
ing to meet me, everyihing geems to he running 
a/way : btU this is ordy hecause I have emanwpaUd 
mysdf from the hondage of gravUationy and can 
distinguish the motion of the earth as ü rolU under 
me ; whüe aU other men are swept hlindly along 
imth it, 

When one looks merely at the style of Hobbes, 
and at that of Mr Bentham's later works, it is 
not easy to conceive two writers more different. 
Yet they have much in common. Both have the 
same shrewdness of practical Observation^ the same 
deamess of view, so far as the spectacles they 
have chosen to put on allow them to see, — the 
same fondness for stringing everything on a single 
principle. Both have the same arrogant, over- 
weening, contemptuous selfconceit. Both look 
with the same vulgär scom on all the wisdom of 
former times, and of their own. Both deem they 
have a monopoly of all truth, and that whatever 
is not of their own manufacture is contraband. 
Both too seem to have been men of regular^moral , 
habits, having naturally cold and calm tempera- 
ments, undisturbed by lively affections, unruffled 
by emotions, with no streng feelings except such 
as were kindled or fanned by self-love, Thus 
they both reacht a great age, exemplifying their 
Systems, so far as this is possible, in their own 
lives ; and they only drew from themselves, while 
they fancied they were representing human 
nature. 
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In knowledge indeed, espectally in the rarielj 
of hia information, Mr Bentham was &r superior 
to the sopbiät of Malmsburj ; although. what made 
bim Eo coufident in his knowledge, was tbat it 
onty haJf-knowledge. He wanted the higher 
cratic half, the knowledge of his own ignoranoe. 
Hobbea, it la Said, was wont to make it a boaM^ 
that ho had read eo little ; for thaC, if he had 
read as much as other men, he should have been 
as ignorant. Wbat his ignorance in that 
might have been, we canuot judgo ; but it could 
not well hare been grosser than wbat he ia perpe- 
tually diaplajing. To appreciate the arrogance 
of his boast, we must remember that he 
the iriend of Seiden ; wbo, while his learning 
embraced the whole field of knowledge, wu 
HO way inferior to Hobbes in the vigour of his 
practica! understandiog, and in sound, st«rliiig^ 
desophisticating sense was far superior to him. 

As to the differenoe in stjle between the two 
Chiefs of the selfish school, it answera to that 
in their political opiniona. Por a creed, whioh 
acknowiedges no prinuiples beyond the figmenti 
of the underatanding, may accommodate itself to 
any form of governraent ; not merely aubmitting 
to it, as Christiauity does, for conscience aak^ 
but setting it up as excellent in it«elf, and wor- 
shiping it. Accordingly we find tbem diver^g 
into opposite eKtremes. While Hobbes bowed to 
the ground before the idol of absolute monarchy, 
hia auccessor's leanlngs were all in favour <rf' 
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locracy. The fonner, caring only about quiet, 
and the being uMe to pursue his studiea undis- 
tnrbed, wisht to leave everything as it waa ; and 
thoB in style too conformed, so far aa his doctrines 
sUowed, to common neage. Mr Bentham on the 
other hand, as ho ever rejoiced to aee aociety re- 
solving into ita elements, eeemed desirous to throw 
back langoage also into a cLaotic state. Unable 
to usdeTGtand organic imity and growth, he lookt 
.jljfoii a hjphen as tha oulj boßd of union. ü. 



By a happy contradictioD, no System of philo- 

ihy gives such a baae view of hiunan nature, 

that which is founded on self-love. So sure is 

eelf-Iore to degrade whatcver it toachea. n. 



There have i 
mch reading, i 



mow. 
■ ^OUT t 

^Bboee 



Gcd been minda oyerlaid by 
who have piled sueh a load of 
;bookfl on their heads, their hrains have seemed to 
be Bquasht hy them. This however was not the 
character of the learaed men in the age of 
Hobbes. Thongh they did not all rise to a cora- 
muding highth abore the wbolo expanse of 
knowledge, iike Scaliger, or like Niehuhr in 
OUT times, so as to survey it at once with a 
ity, darting glance, disceming the proportions 
id bearinga of all its parta ; yet the acholars of 
loee days had no slight advantages, on the one 
bkud in the comparative narrowness and unity of 
the field of knowledge, and on the other hand in 
the labour theo required t« traverae it; above 
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all, in the disctpline of a positive educELtion, and I 
in haviug determinate principles, aceording to fl 
which ererj fresh accession of information was t» I 
he jddged and dispoaed of. Their principles may 1 
have been mist up with a good deal of errour; I 
but at all cvents they wera not at the mercy of I 
the winds, to veer round and round with OTeiy I 
blast. Their knowledge too was to be drawn, not I 
at second or third or tenth band, from abatracta | 
and abridgements, and compilationa and compen- 
diuma, and tables of cont«nts and Indexes, bat I 
Btraight from the original sources, Ilence they I 
had a. firmer footing. They often knew not how f 
to make a right use of their knowledge, and lackt I 
critioal discrimination : but few of tbem feit their I 
leaniing an incumbrance, or were disabied by it I 
for Walking steadily. Thus even in their aosn- 
tiness of means there were advantages; just as, 
aceording to the great law of compensation, riohes j 
of eyery kind have their disadvantagcB. That I 
which we ücquire labonously, by straining all I 
OUT facultiea to win it, ig more our own, asd 
braces oui miada more. Even in Molanchthon'B 
time this was feit, and that the greater fitcilities 1 
in obtaining books were not purety beneficiaL 
The esercise of transcribing the ancient writen, 
be teils bis pupils (Oper, iir, 37S), had ita good. 
" Demostbenes fertur octieg deacripsisse Thuoy- 
didem. Ego ipse Pauli Epiatolam ad BomanoB 
graecam ter descrtpsi. Ac rocmini me ex Cap- 
nione audire, quondam eo soUdius fuiase dootos 
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homineS; quia certos auctores^ et in qualibet arte 
praecipuos, cum manu sua singuli describerent, 
penitus ediscebant. Nunc distrahi studia, nee 
immorari ingenia certis auctoribus, Tel scribendo, 
Tel legende." It is true, there is an aptness to 
exaggerate the eTÜs of improTements as well as the 
benefits ; and a man maj be great in spite of bis 
richeS; eTen as he may enter into the Kingdom of 
HeaTen in spite of them. But great men are 
such by an inward power^ not through outward 
means, and may be all the greater for the want of 
those means. 

Yet on the other band in Bacon himself one 
may perceiTe that many of the flaws, which here 
and there disfigure bis writings, would haTe 
yanisbt if he bad entertained less disparaging 
notions of bis predecessors^ and not allowed him- 
self to be dazzled by the ambition of being in all 
tbings the reformer of philosopby. Eyen if leam- 
ing were mere ballast^ a large and stout sbip will 
bear a heayy load of it^ and sail all the better. 
But a wise man will make use of bis predecessors 
as rowers, wbo will wafb bim along far more ra- 
pidly and safely, and oyer a far wider ränge of 
waters, tban be could cross in any skiff of bis 
own. Adopting Bacon's image, tbat we see be- 
yond antiquity, from standing upon it, at all 
eTents we must take up our stand there, and not 
kick it from under us : eise we ourselyes fall along 
with it. True wisdom is always catbolic, eyen 
when protesting the most loudly and strongly. 
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It tnowa that the real stars are those wMch 
move OD cälmly and peacefully in the midst of 
their heavenly brotlierhood. Those which rush 
out from thence, and diadain communioa with 
them, are no stars, but äeeting, periahable meteors. 

Eren in poetry, he would be a hold man who 
would assert that Milton's leaming impaired hia 
geniua. Ät times it may he obtrusive ; but it 
more than makes amends for this at other titnei, 
Or would Virgil, would Horace, would Gray, hitn 
been greater poets, had thej been lesa famili&r 
with those who went bofore them 1 Foi this ia the 
real queation. They must be coiapared wiÜi 
themaelvcs, not with other poeta more richlj 
gifted by Nature. 

Desultöry reading is indaed very miechieTom 
by fo9t«ring habits of loose, discontinuous thought, 
by turning the memory into a common sewer for 
rubbish of all aorta to float through, and by 
relaxing the power of attention, whioh of all oor 
facultiea moat needs care, and is moat improTed 
by it. But a well-regulated couise of study will 
no more weakea tbo miud, than hardexerciae will 
weaken the body : nor will a atrong understand- 
ing be weighed down by ita knowlodge, any 
more than an oak is by ita leaves, or than Saraaoii 
was by hia locka. He whoae ainewa are drained 
by hia hair, must already be a weakÜng. V. 



We may keep the devil without the s 
not the swine without the deTÜ. 
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The Chriatian religion may be lookt upon 
under a twofold aspect ; as rerealing and declar- 
ing a few mysterious doctriaes, beyond the 
grasp and reach of our reason, and as conßrm- 
ing and establishing a Dumber of moral trutbs, 
which, from their uear aud evident connesion 
with our social wants, might enter into a acheme 
of religion, euch as a human legialator would 
deriee. 

The divine origin of any System confining itself 
to trutha of the latter kiud would be liabla to 
gtrong suspicioDfi. For wbat a mere man is capa- 
Ue of deducing, will not rise bigh enough to 
flowed down from heaven. On the otber 
a System composed wholly of abstruse doc- 
tiines, howfiTer it might feed the wonder of the 
vulgär, could never have been the gift of God. A 
Belüg who knows the extent of our wants, and 
the violence of our pasaions, — all whoso ordinary 
diflpenaations moreover are fraught witb usefal- 
neas, and stampt with love, — such a Being, our 
Uaker, could never have sent us an unfruitful 

hvelation of stränge trutha, which left men ia the 
idition it found them in, as aelfifh, as hard- 

iarted, as voluptuous. Accordingly, as Cr 
iteley has shewn in bis Eesay» on game Fecu- 
if tke Chridian Meligion, the practica! 
ohaiacter of a Reyelation, and ita abstaining from 
qnestions of mere curiosity, is an essential condi- 
tion, or at least a very probable mark of ita 
truth. 
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Christisnitj answers the anticipations of Pliilo- 
sopliy in both these importunt reepecta. Its pre- 
cepts are hoty asd imperative ; ita mjsteries ran^ 
undiscoverable, unimoginable ; and, whal is stlU 
worthier of consideration, these two limbs of our 
religion are not severed, or even lasly joinedj but, 
aller the workmanship of the God of Nature, 80 
"lock in with and overwrap ono anotber," that 
they cannot be torn asunder without nide foTC6. 
Eyery mystery is the germ iif a dutj : eveiy daly 
has its motive in a mystery. So that, if 1 may 
spcak of these things in the symbolical langnage 
of ancient wisdoin, — every thing divine bräig 
circular, erery right thing human etraight, — the 



compared to a chord, 



life of the Christian n 

each end of whieh is aupportod by the g 

proceede £rom and tensinatea in. 

Were not the mysteries of antiqnity, in their 
practical effect, a eort of religious peerage, to em- 
brace asd absorb those persons wbose enquiriea 
might endunger the establisht belief 1 If so, it is 
a Btrong preaumption in favour of Christianity, 
that it coDtains none ; especially as il bonows no 
aid from castes. 

A use must have preceded an abuse, properly so 



Nobody haa ever been able to change tod&y 
into tomorrow, — or into yesterday : and yot 



J^ 
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everybody, who has much energy of cbaracter, is 
trying to do one or the other. u. 



I could hardlj feel mach confidence in a man 
ivbo bad never been imposed upon. ü. 



Tbere are instances, a pbysician bas told me, 
of persona^ wbo, baving been crowded witb otbers 
in prisons so ill ventilated as to breed an infec- 
tious fever, bave yet escaped it, from tbe gradual 
adaptation of tbeir constitutions to tbe noxious 
atmospbere tbey bad generated. Tbis avoids tbe 
inference so often drawn, as to tbe barmless- 
ness of miscbieyous doctrines^ from tbe inno- 
oent lives of tbe men witb wbom tbey originated. 
To form a correct judgement conceming tbe ten- 
dency of any doctrine, we sbould ratber look 
at tbe fruit it bears in tbe disciples, tban in 
tbe teacber. For be only made it; tbey are 
made by it. 

La pohreza no es vüeza, Poverty is no disgrace, 
says tbe Biscayan proverb. Paupertaa ridictdos 
homines facit, says tbe Koman satirist. Is tbere 
an Englisbman, wbo, being askt wbicb is tbe wiser 
and better saying, would not instantly answer, 
Thefirst ? Yet bow many are tbere, wbo balf an 
hour afber would not quiz a poor gentleman's coat 
or dinner, if tbe tbougbt of it came across tbem 1 
Be consistent, for sbame, even in eiril. Bat no ! 
still be inconsistent ; tbat your practice, tbus 



glaringlj at variance with jour principle, may 
sooner fall to the ground. 



WTio wanli to tse a masquerade ? might \» 
written under a loofcing-glass. c. 

Lauguagea are the barometers of national thonglifc ' 
and character. Home Tooke, in attempting to Sx '. 
the quicksilver for bis own metaphyatoal eväe, 
acted much like a. little pla^fellow of inlne, &t 
the first achool I was at, who scrcwed ths mastei'a 
weatberglass up to fair, to make sure of a fiiie 
day for a holiilaj'. 

Bvery age häs a language of its own ; aLd the 
differenco in tbe words ia often far greater than ia 
the thoughts. The main employment of authors, 
in their collective capacity, 13 to tranelate the 
thoughta of other agea into the language of thdr 
own. Kor is this a useless or unimportant taak ; 
for it ia the only way of making knowledge eithei 
fhiitftil or powerful. 

Reviewera are for eTer telling authors, they 
can't understand them. The author might of^ 
reply : /s ikat my faull i V. 

The climate might perhaps have abaorbed bhe 
intellect of Greece, inatead of tempering it to a 
love of beauty, but for the awakeniag and »tinring 
exoitements of a national poem, barbaiic wars, a 
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eonfined territoiT', repubücan institutiotis a,nd the 
activity they generate, the abaence of any reoluse 
professioD, and a form of worship in which art 
predominated, The poets of such a people would 
naturally be Ijrical, But at Athena Homer, the 
Dionjaiaca, and PericlcB, by tbeir united influence, 
1 tttem into dramatists. The glories of 
I couDtry inspired thein with onthoGiaEtic pa- 
notism ; and an aristocratical religion (which, 
Intil it was Bupplanted bj a vulgär philosophf j 
n gpite of all its errours,) gave them 
., and made them solemn at least, if not ter- 
Energy they owed to their contesta, and 
a to the practist eara of their audience. 
' On the utiier hand, the centurion'a rod, the fo- 
rum, the consulatc, Hannibal, and in later times 
(he Civil Wars, — pride, and the Buppresaion of feel- 
ing taught by pride, — Epicureanisni, which dwarft 
liUcretiuB, though it could not etiflc him, — the 
OYerwhelming perfection of the great Greek mo- 
deli, and the benurahing &ost of a jealous deapo- 
— would not aLlon the Romans, escept at 
& interrals, to he poeta. Ferhapa the greatest 
B their languago is Livy. 

[ Such at least must bo tho opinion of the aa- 
»r of Gebir, ishose writings are more deeply 
bipregnated, than thos« of any Engliabman of 
r times, with the epirit of classical antiquity. 
, a note on that eiiigular poem, he goes so 
) compare Livy with Shakspearo, and in 
3 respect givea the advantage to the Roman. 
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" Shakspeaie (ho Bays) is tho only writer tiat 
ever knew so intimatelj, or ever described so accu- 
rately, the »ariations of the human character. 
But Livy is always great." The same too muBt 
h&ve been the oplaioit of the great hiatorian, who 
seemed to haye been raised up, after the lapse of 
eighteen centurics, to Tevive the glories of andient 
Bome, and to teacb ua far more about the Roman^. 
than thuy ever knew about themselves. Niebahr 
agreea witJi Landor in praisisg Liyy's brilliant. 
talent für the representation of human character ; 
while in anotherpkce he justly complaina of Vir- 
gil's inahility to infus» life into the shadowj 
namea w-ith which he has swelled the muater-roU' 
of his poem. 

South's senteuces are gems, hard and ehining i 
Voltaire's look like them, but are only Freuclt> 
paste. Eant extends this contrast to the two nor- 
tions, in his Essay on the Sublime and Beautifol, 
where he sajs, § 4, "In England profound 
thoughts aie native, tragedy, epic poetry, and tha 
massive gold of wit ; which is beat out by a 
French hammer into thin leaves of a greafe 
anperficiea." 

Some men so dislike the duat kickt up by the 
generation they belong to, that, being unahle to 
pass, they lag behind it. 

Half the &ilurcs in life arise from pulling in 
one'a horse as he is leaping. n»' 
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How much better the world would go on, if 
people could but do now and then, what Lord 
Oastlereagh used to deprecate^ and tum their 
backs upon themselyes ! u. 



The most mischievous liars are tboee wbo keep 
on the verge of truth. u. 



Hardly an jthing is so difficult in writing, as to 
write with ease. u. 

Oontrast is a kind of relation. 



Instead of watching the bird as it flies above 
OUT heads; we chase his shadow along the ground ; 
and, finding we cannot grasp it, we conclude it to 
be nothing. 

There is something odd in the disposition of an 
Englishman's senses. He sees with his fingers, 
and hears with his toes. Enter a gallerj of pio- 
tures : you find all the spectators longing to be- 
come handlers. Go to hear an opera of Mozart's ; 
jour next neighbour keeps all the while kicking 
time . • . as if he conld not kill it without. ü. 



Excessive indulgence to others, especiallj to 
children, is in fact only self-indulgence under an 
alias. ü« 

Poverty breeds wealth j and wealth in its tum 
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breeds poverty. The earth, to form the Tnonnd, 
is taten out of the ditch ; and wliatever may be 
tbe bighth of tbc one, will be tbe deptb of tbe 

Pliuy spealcB of certain animals tbat will fkt- 
tsD on amoke. Eow lucky would it be for aundry 
eloquent etateamen, if they could get men to do 



The great cry with eveiybody is,GetonlgH 
on ! juBt aa if tbe world were traveliag post 
How astonisht people will be, wben they arriTe 
in heaven, to find the angela, who are bo macli 
niser, laying no ecbemes to be made archasgelB! 

Is Dot eveiy true Iotct a martjr 1 o. 

IJnitarianism has no root in the permanent 
principlea of human nature. In fact it is a reli- 
gion of accidents, depending for its rcception on a 
particular tum of tbought, a paiticular stat« of 
fcnowledge, and a particular Situation in Bociety. 
Thia alone ia a auflicient disproof of it. 

But moreover its postulates iiiTolTe the absurd* 
ity of coupling infinity with man. No wonder 
tbat, beginning with raising him into a god, it has 
ended with degrading bim into a heast. In at- 
tempting to erect a Babel on a foundation of a foot 
Square, tbe Socinians conetructed a building which, 
being top-beaTyj overturned; and its brieta>. 
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instead of stopping at tbe ground, Struck into it 
£rom the violence of the Ml. 



Oalyinism is not imaginative. To stand tbere- 
fore, it shoiild in some degree be scientific : whereas 
no System of Ohristianity presents greater difficul- 
ties to tbe understanding, none so great to tbe 
moral sense. Heavy as tbese difficulties are, tbe 
onbending faitb of tbe Swiss Reformer would bave 
bome up under still beayier. But afker a few 
generations, wben zeal subsides, sucb a weigbt is 
found to be inconvenient ; and men loosen tbe 
articles wbicb press tbe bardest^ until tbey slip off 
one after anotber. Scepticism boweyer, like otber 
tbingS; is enlarged and pampered by indulgence : 
as tbe current gets more sluggisb, tbe water gets 
tbicker : and tbe dregs of Calvinism stagnate into 
Socinianism. 

A Obristian is God Almigbty's gentleman : a 
gentleman, in tbe vulgär, superficial way of under- 
standing tbe word, is tbe Devil's Obristian. But 
to tbrow aside tbese polisbt and too current coun- 
terfeits for sometbing valuable and Sterling, tbe 
real gentleman sbould be gentle in everytbing, at 
least in everytbing tbat depends on bimself, — ^in 
carriage, temper, constructions, aims, desires. He 
ougbt tberefore to be mild, calm^ quiet, even, tem- 
perate, — not basty in judgement, not exorbitant in 
ambition, not overbearing, not proud, not rapa- 
ciouS| not oppressive j for tbese tbings are contrary 
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to gentlenesa. KoBj' such gentlemcn are to bo 
found, I trust ; and roanj more would be, i 
ihe true meaning of the name borue in mind and 
dalj inculcated. But alas ! we are mbied \>j ety- 
mology ; and becanse a geatleman was originallj 
homo gent'dit, people seein to fancj they shall Im 
caate uslesü they ajA as Gentiles. 

To no kind of begging are people so averse, as t< 
begging pardon ; that is, when there ia any serioiu 
ground for doing ao. Wlicn there ia none, thia 
phrase is sa eoon takeii in vain, aa other moi 
tous worda are upou light occaaiona. On the other 
hand there isa kind of begging which everybodyis 
forward enough at ; and that ia, beding the ques- 
tion. Tet sureiy a gontle-raac shoulil ba as readj 
to do the former, aa a rcasonable man should be 
loth to do the latter. Tr, 

Wliat a proof it ia that the caraal heart is en- 
mity, lo find that almoat all oiir prajudiees are 
against othera ! so much so indeed, that this has 
beconie an integral part of the word ; whateTer is 
to a man'a prejudice, is to bis hurt. Kay, I hayo 
sometimes found it hard to convince a person, that 
it is possible to have a prejudice in fevour of 
another. It is only Christian love, that oan be- 
lieve all thinga, and hope all things, even of onr 
fellow-creatures. 

But ia there not a stränge . oontradiction here? 
The camal heart, which thinks so basely of its 
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neighbours^ thinks haughtily of itself : while the 
Ohristiaiiy who knows and feels the evil of bis o^n 
natare^ can yet look for good in his neighbours. 
How is this to be solved 1 

Wby, it is only wben blinded by seif love, tbat 
we can think proudly of our nature. Take away 
tbat blind ; and in our judgements of otbers we 
are quicksigbted enougb to see tbere is very little 
in tbat nature to rely on. Wbereas tbe Obristian 
can bope all tbings ; because be grounds bis bope, 
not on man, but on God, and trusts tbat tbe 
same power wbicb bas wrougbt good in bim, wiU 
also work good in bis neigbbour. u. 



Temporary madness may perbaps be necessary 
in some cases, to cleanse and renovate tbe mind ; 
just as a fit of illness is to carry off tbe bumours of 
tbe body. 

A Portrait bas one advantage over its original : 
it is unconscious : and so you may admire, witb- 
out insulting it. I bave seen portraits wbicb bave 
more. v. 

A compliment is usually accompanied witb a 
bow, as if to beg pardon for paying it. a. 



Tbougbt is tbe wind, knowledge tbe sail, and 
mankind tbe vessel. 



Cbildren always tum toward tbe ligbt. 
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that grown-Tip people in this would become like 
little chililren. 

Cirilization takcs the beart, and sticks it baside 
the bead, just where Spurzhcim fiods the orgau of 
acqnisltivenesa, No wunder ehe fancies sbe haa 
elevated man altogether, eince she has tbas raised 
the most vnluable pari of him, and at the same 
time has thus enlarged the highest. 

Men have often beeu wamed against cid preju- 
dioes : I would rather warn Ihem against uew 
conoeita, The novelty of an opinion on any monl 
question is a presumption against it. OeneraU; 
speaking, it is only the half-thinker, who, in 
matters concemiDg fke feelings and anceslral opi> 
nions of men, stumhles on new conclusions. Tlie 
true philoBopber aearches out Bomething eise, — the 
propriety of the feeling, the wiedom of the opinion, 
tbe deep and living roots of whatever ia fair or 
enduring. Por on bucL points, to uae a happ; 
phraae of Dugald Stewatt'a, (PkUosopky of the 
Human Mind, ii. Tö,) " our first and third 
thoughts will be found to coinoide." 

Burke waa a fine specimea of a tMrd-thovgkted 
man. So in our own times, oonsciously and pro- 
fessedly, was Coleridge ; who delighted in nothing 
more than in the revival of a dormant truth, and 
who ever lookt over the level of the present age 
to the billa containing the sources and Springs 
wherehy tbat leyel is watered. Let me cite t 
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fl of wBat I mean from tlie lifo of Jeromy 
Taylor, by , . the title has, Reginald Heber. So 
let me call bim tben. 1 only anticipate tbe affec- 
tionate familiarity of future ages, in wbose ears (aa 
a friend of mine well prüpbesies) the Bidiöp of 
OalcitUa will Bound aa stränge, as the Bishop of 
Down, and Connor would in oura. The passage 
I refer to ia a defense of the good old institu- 
tion of gkars, or ■poor acholars. Ita length pre- 
vents my qnoting it entire ; but I cannot forbear 
enricbing my pages with some of the concluding 
aentencea. "It ia easy to declaim against the 
indeconiin and illiberality of depressing the poorer 
Btndents into servantfl. But it would ha more 
candid, and more consistent with truth, to aay 
that OUT ancestors elevated their servanta to the 
Tvak of atudentfl ; softening, aa mucb as possible, 
every inridioua diatinction, and rendering the eon- 
venience of the wealthy the meaaa of extending 
the benefits of education to those whose poverty 
niust otherwise have ahut tbem out from the 
Springs of knowledge. And the very distinction 
of dresB, which has so often been complained of, 
the very natnre of those duties, which have been 
asteemed degrading, were of use in proventing the 
intrasioa of the higher clasaes into situations tn- 
tended only for the benefit of the poor ; while, by 
aeparating the last from the fiimiliar Bocicty of the 
wealthier students, they prevented that dangeroua 
emulation of expense, which in more modern timea 
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haa almoBt escluded tbem froia the T/niversity, 

(p.i..)» 

Was it superfluoua to quote a passage, which n 
readers were already acquainted with 1 I rejoi 
to hear it; and wiah 1 could believe they had 
good cause for objecting to the following extn 
from Coleridge's LUerary Biography (ii. p. 6( 
contammg a similar apology for a practioe di 
tated by natural feelüiga, but wbicb has 
been severely condemned. " It ia no lese ) 
errour in teachers, than a torment to the pa 
children, to enforce the necessity of reading 
they would talk. In order to eure them of »in 
iiiff, as it is callod, — the child ie made to rep« 
the words with his eyos from off the book _: ai 
then indeed his tones reaemble talking, as ür 
bis feara, teara, and trembÜDg will permit. B 
as Boon as the eye ie again directed to tte print 

* The roregomg page wsi ju9t printed oS, when the M 
came ibat India hnd lo9t JtB gnod biEhap. Ä( the time iH 
I Tentured od that pasEing mentian of bim, I woa UUls i 
turbed by the thaught of U< inadequaCCDcra ; knowing i 
it WDuld not ofiend him, if the paasago evcc chuiuwd tO in 
hin o;e. He would havo docmed himeelf beholden tO 
mesncBt Blnmget for an olfenng of haneat odmiiation, an^ 
doubted not, would accept my tribute of gratitude and ai 
tion vitb hia vonted gentleneaa. And now . . . Do« tliU 
bsB bcen taken from na . . . vhy ehoald I not decbu« 
truth ? Ihough I ahould hare lejoiced lo apeok of bim «r 
thily, if God had giyen me the power to speak woithil] 
Buch a man ; jot, being wbat I aiii, that T Imve uiid no m 
docB not pairi uie ■ . - perhapB bccause m; heart coema V> ■ 
tliat lovo nnd Borrotv laake all gifta equaL 
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page, the spell begins anew: for an instinctive 
sense teils the child, that to utter its own mo- 
mentarj thoughts, and to recite the written 
thoughts of another^ as of another, and a far 
wiser than himself^ are too widelj diiFerent 
things ; and as the two acts are accompanied 
, with widely different feelings, so must they 
justify diiFerent modes of enunciation." 

My introductory remarks however, I scarcely 
need add, apply to ends only, not to means. For 
ineans are variable ; ends continue the same. The 
road from London to Edinburgh maybe improved ; 
horses may become swifter, carriages lighter : but 
Edinburgh seems likely to stay pretty much in 
the same spot where it is now. 



The next best thing to a very good joke, is a 
very bad joke : the next best thing to a very 
good argumenta is a very bad one. In wit and 
reasoning, as in the streets of Paris, you must 
beware of the old maxim, medio tviissimuB Uns. 
In that city it would lead you into the gutter : 
in your intellectual march it would sink you in 
the dry, sandy wastes of dulness. But the seif- 
same result which a good joke or a good argu- 
ment accomplishes regularly and a^cording to 
law, is now and then reacht by their misshapen 
brethren per saltum as a piece of luck. 

Few trains of logic, however ingenious and fine, 
have given me so much pleasure, — and yet a good 
argument is among dainties one of the daintiest. 
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— few, very few, have so much pure truth ia 
them, as the esclamation, How goöd ü wag of €fod 
ta puf Sunday at one end of tke week ! for if JBi 
had put ü in the middU, He vmulil Have wade a 
brohen. week ofit. The feeling here is so trua 
streng, as to overpower all perception of the 
nigged way along which it carriea us. It gsiss 
its poiut ; and that is all it cares for. It knowg 
aothing of doubt or faintheartedneEs, but goea ta 
work much like our sailors : eTerybody, who do« 
not know them, swears they must fail ; yet th^. 
are aure to succeed. Ile who is animated viOi. 
such a never hesitating, never questioning convio- 
tton that every ordinance of God ia for good, 
although he may mias the actual good in 
particutar instance, cannot go far wrong ii 
end. 

There ia a speech of a like character related in 
Mr Tumer's Tour in Normandy (i. p. 120). He 
entered one day into conversation with a Freuch« 
man of the Iower Orders, a Teligious man, 'nhont 
he found praying before a broken croaa. They 
were sitting in a ruined chapel. " The devote« 
moumed over ita deatruction, and over the stata 
of the timea which could countenance such 
piety ; and gradually, aa he turned over the leaTes 
of the prayer-book in bis band, he waa led to read 
aloud the 137th Psalm, commenting on every 
verse as he proceeded, and weepiog more and 
more bitterly, when he came to the part comme- 
morating the ruin of Jerusalem, which he applied 
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the c&ptive state of France, esclaiming against 

laaia as cruel Babjlon. Yet, ne tukt, Iwui can 

namciU wiik Üus spiril of Christianitj/ Üus 

limon given to the Jewi bif tke PaalmvA to take 

her Utile ottei anddash tkemagamgl Ihe ttonttt 

lÄ / pou mxsttnderstand the eewe; the J'talm 

ioet not aiUkoTve emeUy : maia, atteada I ee n'eii 

pat ainai : ees pierrea-lä sont SüitU Pierre ; et 

heureux celui qui lei aitackera ä Saint Pierre; 

gvA monirera de l'atlachenent, de Vinlripiditf pour 

la religioK ! This ia 3 apecimen of the curiouB 

perversions under which the Boman Gatholic faith 

does Bot Bcruple to take reuige." 

"Surely in other thoughts CoDtempt nüght 
die." The questioa was at best verj thoüghtless 
anil illjudged : its purpose waa to unsetüe the 
poor man's faith ; it ofTered do solutioit of the 
doabts it Buggested : aad nö judicious person will 
ftddiesa the uucducated. But it is cheeriug to 
how the Frenchman takes up the fiitile shatt, 
toEses it back again, and fisds nothing but 
shew the entirenesa of bis &ith. 
Moreover, though Mr Turner hardly thought it, 
ibere is much more trath in the replj thao in the 
queetion. All that there ia in the latter, is one 
of those half truths, wlüch, bj setting up alone, 
bankrupt theniBelvcs, and become üilacliouds ; 
while the Frenchman begina in truth, and ends in 
truth, taking a somewhat stränge course indeed 
to get from one point to the other. Still in 
lum we peroeive, though in a low and rüde 
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State, thnt wisdom of the lieart, that e^rit 
da canir, or vien» cordis, which c!it Broad SUmt 
of Honour inoulcates so eloquently aad so fer- 
vently, and which, if it be severed from the 
wisdom of the head, is far the more preoious of 
the two ; while in their union it ia like the odoor 
which ia some indcEcrihable way mingles with tho 
hues of the flower, Bofteuing ita beauty into love-, 
liness. No truly wise man has ever heen withoul 
it : hut in few hss it erer been found in sach 
parity and perfection, as in the author of that 
Eohle pnaniia! for gentleraen, that volume which, 
had I a son, I would place in his handa, chai^n^ 
hiiti, though Buch prompting would be needlesa,. 
to love it neit to his Bible. 1826. 

These words, writtea eleven years ago, were an. 
expressiou of ardent and affectionate admiration 
for a bookj which seemed to me fitted, atove 
almost all others, to iuspire youthful minds 
with the feelingB befitting a Christian gentleman, 
They refer to the second edition of the Broad 
SUme of Honour, which came out in 1823. 1 
that time the author has puhlisht another edition, 
or rather another work under the aame title ; for 
a very small portion of the new one ia taken from 
the old. To this new one, I regret to say, I can- 
not apply the aame terms. Not that it is inferior 
to the former in tts pecnliar excellences. On the 
contrary the author'a style, hoth in language and 
thought, has become more mature, and still more 
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beautiful : bis rendisg has been continuaU^ wid- 
ening its ränge ; and he pours forth its precious 
Btorea still more prodigally : and tbe reügious 
spirit, which pervaded the former work, hallowB 
overy page of the latter. The new Broad Slone 
ü still richer than the old one in inagnanimouB 
and hol}' tboughts, and in tales of honour aad of 
piety. If one sometimes thinks that the author 
loses himself amid the tlirong of knightly and 
saintly peraonages, whom he calls up hefore us, it 
ig with tbe feeling with which Miltoa must have 
r^arded the moon, nhen he likened her to " one 
that had been led aatraj Tbrongb tbe heaven's wide 
pathleaa Vfay." If he etrajB, it is " througb the 
lieaven'a wide pathless way:" if he loses bim- 
self, it \i amoQg the skrs. Iü truth thia is an 
eBsential, and a very remarkahle feature of bis 
catholic spirit. He identifiea himself, as fe» 
have ever done, with the good, aad great, and 
heroic, and holy, in fonner times, and ever re- 
joices in passing out of bimself into them : he 
loTOS to utter his thoughte and feelings in their 
rather than bis own : and tbe saiats and 

lilogophers and warriots of old joia in awelling 

B »aored consort which rises heavenward from 

apages. 
k' Nevertheless the new Broad Stone of Hrmour 
|t sot a book which can be recommendcd ivithout 
BSitatioa to the young. The yery charm, which 
( ia Bure to exercise over them, bightens one's 

niplea about doing so. Tor in it tbo autbor 
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haa come forword aa a cxinvert and champion at 
tbe Komish church, and as the implacalile 
of Protestantism. Tliis polemical spirit 
une great blemish whicli diafigures this, and still. 
more liis later work, ike Äffes of Faüh. The ob. 
ject he seta himaelf ia, to shew that all good, and 
bardl; anytbmg but good, ia to be found in the 
bosom of the Komish Cburch ; and tbat all evil, 
and hardly anything but eril, ie the growth of 
Protestantism. These propositio&s he maintaina 
\>y what in any other wrlter one sbould call ft 
twofold sophiam. But Achilles bimself was not 
more incapabte of Bopbistry, than the author of< 
Üie Broad Stone of Hmwur. No word ever dropt 
firom bis pen, which he did not tborougbl? be- 
Ueve; diffiiililt ai to us donbleminded man it may 
seem at times to conceive this. Therefore, inn, 
stead of a twofold sophism, I will call it a twD> 
fold delusion, a twofold Eimeitix/htk, as tbe more 
appropriate German word is. He culla th« 
cboiceet and noblest stories out of fifteen centuriee^ 
— and not merely out of hiatory, but out of 
poetry and romance, — and tbe pureet and eub« 
limest moreels of the great religious writers 
between the time of tbe Apostlea and the Refbr* 
mation : and this magnificent apiritual hierarchy 
he aeta before us bä a living and truatworthy 
pictuie of what the Agea of Faith, aa he terms 
them, aotiially were. On the other band, shutting 
hia eyea to what ia great and ho!y in later times, 
he piuka out divers indicationa of baaeneu, 
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nobelief, pasillauimitj, and worldlymmdednesB, Eia 
portrajing what Europe has become, owing to the 
disBolution of tlie unitj of the Church. ThuB, 
in speaking of the worthiea of the ßeformed 
Churches, he himaelf not eeldom fiills into the 
Bame strain, which he moet justly reprehenda in 
the ordinär/ Protestant accounta of the middle 
ag«. Älas ! whithersoerer one looks ihroughout 
OhriBtendom, 

iyff &VCI101 wyclovai Si/o KpaTcpijc in' avc^ycric, 
trai ruTTOc atrirujrot, Kai w^/i citl imfian Kelrai, 
But it grieres one to the Leart to aeo tbose blow- 
ing the betlows, who ought to be extingaiahing 
the flame. For, though wrath is denounoed 
againat thoae who cry Peace, Peace ! when there 
is no peace, — against thoae who would patch up 
the reut in the Church by daubing it over with 
untempered moTtar, who think that indiSereuce 
to all principle ia the beat cement of union, and 
that to let the brlcks lie at eixes and aerens is 
the sureat way of building up a house of them ; — 
it must neTer be forgotten on the other hand 
a blesBing waita upon the peacemakers, that 
are the true children of God, and that the 
it hopefiil method uf restoriog the unity of 
the Church is, whüe we unflinchingly and uncom- 
promisingly uphold every essential principle, to 
inüntain all poseible candour and induSgeuce with 
to whatever is accidontal or peraonaL 
ia the main differeaue between the old 
Stone of ffomur and the new one. The 
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fonner breathed a ferrent longing for tho reunio 
of the Catholic Church : the latter is tinged wit 
the auticatholic splrit so common among thoe 
who would monopojize the namo of CatholicB, an 
ia ever hreaking out into hostüity againat P« 
testantism. The liistorical vjews too of tl 
former were more correct. For the eTideuc^ 
vhich was ample to vindicate the middle 
from uncouditional reprohation, cannot avail bo 
eBtablish that their character was without spot or 
blemiah. Nor does that which ia error 
perrerse in modern times, though well fitted U 
humble our superciliouB pride, proye that we 
a mere raass of oormption. An apology is a dil 
ferent thing from a eulogy ; and eyen a eul( 
Bhould htLVB lU limits. Nor are liatred and 
for his ov™ age likely to qualiiy a man for actäng 
npon it and bettering it. 

These remarks will be taken, I hope, as tlu 
are meant. I could not suffer my former eenteni 
about the Broad Stone of Honour to stand witl 
out explanation. Yet it goes against one's hea 
to retract praise, where loye and admiratlon a 
uadimiuisht. I trust that nothing I hare sai 
will hurt the feelings of one, who fulfilla, aa vei 
few men have fiilfiUed, the idea hia writings gii 
of their author, and whom I esteem it a blasse 
privilege to he allowed to numher among n^ 
friends. 1837. 

Great changes have taken place in the opinioni 
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and feeliiigs of mnny witb rega,rd to the EomUh 
Chorch since the year 1837. The ignorant, 
truthleBS abuee, which had long been poured out 
apon her ao unscrupuloualy, has not indeed ceaai 
to flowj nay, maj perhapa be as copious as ever ; 
but it Las provoked a reactionary spirit, which is 
now pouring out apologies and eulogiums, ivith 
little moro knowledge, and an almost equal care- 
lesaness about truth. It would be inconBietent 
vdth. the character of thU little hook to engage in 
Bueh a oontroTersy here. In other places I have 
heea compelled to do so, and, if God giTes me lil'e, 
and power of specch and pen, shall have to do so 
^;ain and again, For this ia one of the chief 
battles whiüh we in our days aro called to wage 
iecatue of the teord of truth and ri<//'ieoiiSTiem, a 
battle, aboat the final issue of which Faith will 
not let US doubt, but in the course of which many 
intellects will be east on the ground and trampled 
nnder foot, many may be made captivo, and may 
have their eyoa put out, and may even leam to 
glory in their blindnesB and their chaina. Still 
we know with whom the victory is; and He will 
give it to tbe Truth, and to us, if we seek it 
eamestly and deToutly, witb pure bearts and 
minda, in her behalf. 

Now among the deluaiona and fallacies, whereby 
dirers minds, apter to foUow the impulses of the 
imagination, tlian to weigb tbe force and esamine 
the consiatenoy of a logical chain, have been led to 
deck out tbe Church of Korne with charms which. 
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dö not rightly appertain to her, a ohief plac^l 
believe, belongs to those whioh the Broad StoTu of 
Honour aod the Ägea 0/ Fakh hare set forth. with 
such beauty and richness. Hence, though I 
must reserve the expoaition of those fallacies for 
another occaBion, 1 feel bound to renew my Pro- 
test against the misrepresentations of the nhole of 
modern history which nms through both these 
worka, the apotheosis of the Middle Agea, and 
the apodiaboloiis of the Beformation and its ef- 
fects. The author has iudeed att«mpted to reply 
to Djy ohjectiona in the Epilogue to his last vo- 
lume, and stoutly maintaina, though with his 
usual admirable Christiaa courteay, that hia pio- 
tures do not gire an erroneous Impression either 
of the pnst or of the prosent. An argument on 
this issue could not be carried on without long 
details, illeuited to these small pages. Therefore 
I must leave it to the judgement of such as may be 
attracted to contemplate the visions of beauty and 
holinesa which are continually rlsing up in those 
worka. As these visiona however, through tho 
revolutions of opinion, haye now become decep- 
tive, I canuot reconimend them to the youthfiil 
reader, without reminding him at the aame tlmo 
that the theological and ecclesiastical coutioveraiea 
of the ninetecnth Century are not to be dectded 
by any aelection of the anecdotea or apophthegma 
of the twelfth and thirteenth, and that, even for 
the aake of formlng an cstimate on the worth of 
any particular period, it Is neceasary to consider 
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tat period in all ita bearings, in its worse and 
baser, as well aa in its better aad nobler features, 
anil in its relative positioa with referenoe to 
the biatorical development of mantiud. If 'the 
picture of the Ages of Faith here presented to us 
were faithflil and complete, inetead of being 
altogether partial, it would no way avail to prove 
that Poporj in onr daya is the one tme form of 
Ohristianity, any more than York and Lincoln 

f'nst«rs prove that the Italiaus in our daja 
Ud finer churchea than we do, ir. 

Every one who knows anything of Horace or 
of logic, has heard of the accumulating Bophism : 
Do tmelve grains make a heap 1 do eighteen ? do 
tueJUyi dö twenty-fauri Twenty-four gnina 
ma^e a heap ! oh no ! they makc; a pennyweight, 
The reply waa well enough for that particular 
oase ; hut, as a general nile, it is safest to answer 
anch. captiona questions hy a comparative, theonly 
elastic and nicely graduated expreaaion of degree 
nhich common language furnishes. Do Ivxlve 
grain» of eaf)id niake a, heap l A greater than 
eieren. Are a kundred yards far for a healthy 
man to walk i Further than ninety-nine. 

There is another mode of defense however, 
which aomc may think sulScient, and for which 
I muat refer my readers to Aristotle's Treatise on 
Irony. DorCt be alartned at ihose grains of »and, 
aaid a philosopher to a young man who appeared 
I aadly graveled by the accumulatiug Bophiam. 
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Tke iophist i> ordy playing the pari of the Bcui^ 
wind in the comedy. Bvi you diilike Euck 
quanCily of dueC hlmun or tArotim 
your eyee f Tlten put ora a veil. 

Friendsliip closea its eyea, rather than see the 
moon ecUpst ; while malice denies tbat it is evei 
at the füll. • 

If we could but Bo divide ourselves as to sta] 
at home at tbe same timc, travelisg would be 0114 
of the greatest pleasures, and of the most in 
Btructive emplojmenta in life. Äs it is, we oftei 
lose both ways, more tliati we gain. n 

Many men epenä their lUes in gäiing a,t thei 
owa shadows, and eo dwindle avray liito shadow 
thereof. O, 

Not a few writers seem to look upon their pre 
decessors as Egyptians, whom they have fiil 
licence to apoil of their jewelä ; a permiasion, 
the by, which, the Jewa must have thought, 1 
not confined to a particular ocoasion and peopk 
but went along with them whithersoever thal 
weBt, and haa never quite espired. And as tlu 
jewels taken from the Kgyptians were employet 
in making the golden calli which the Israelit« 
worahipt as their god, in like manner has it aome 
times happened, that the poetical plagiary ho^ 
been so dazzled b; bis own patQhwork, as to forget 
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whereof Jt was made, and to set it up as aa idol 
iu thetanple of his self-Wo. 

Wheri we read that the lara^lites, at the aight 
of the calf, wliich they had aeen molten in tha 
wilderness, and the materiols for which they had 
themselves supplied, cried oat, Thiae are thygodg, 

Tirad, Lhat iroujfkt thee up out of the land 
of Egypt ! — we can hardly repress our indigaa- 
tion at such reckless folly. ¥et how many are 
there ftilly entitled to wear the same triple cap ! 

1 do not mean misers merely : theae are not the 
Bole idolatere of the golden calf nowadaja. All 
Trho worship means, of whatsoerer kiud, material 

inteUectual, — all, for inatance, wlio think, like 
le able Eistorian of the War in the Peninsula, 
'jßaaX it woj irhölly \>y thä etreugtli äud discipline 
yai annieB, and by the skiU of our general, that 
we oTörthrew the imperial despotism of France, — 
all who folget that it is still the Lord of Hoatä, 
who hreaketh the bow, aud knappeth the apear in 
»nnder, and bumeth the chariota in the fixe, — 
all who are heedless of that vox populi, which, 
dien it burata from the heaving deptha of a na- 
heart, ig in truth vox Dei, — all who take no 
lunt of that moral power, without which intel- 
lectual ability dwindlea into petty cunning, and 
the mightiest armies, as history bas often shewn, 
become like thoae armedfigures in romance, which 
lock formidable at a diatauue, but which fall to 
pieces at a blow, and display thcir hollowneas, — 
all who conceire that the vrellbeing of a people 
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depecda upon its wealth, — all the doters >n« 
engines, and cottonmille, and Bpmningjei^es, iL 
railroads, on exporta and imports, on commerce sai 
manufactiircs, — all nho dream that mankind m&jt 
be ennohled and regenerated bj being t&ngli| 
to read, — all thcse, and millions more, who i 
besotted by analogoua delusions in tbG lesser c 
des of Bociety, and who fency that happiness ma^ 
bo attained by riches, or by luxury, or by faini 
or by leaming, or by soience, — one and all msy b 
nunibered among the idolaters of the golden oalf 
one and all cry to their idol, Thou art my god' 
Thou hast Jir(eugkt US aiA of the Egypt of darknn 
and mitery : thou unU lead us to the Canaan q 
liffhl and joy. Verily I wonld as BOon fall dovrt 
before tlie golden caJf Itself, ob worebip the g 
idol of the day, the great public instructor, a 
iB called, the newspaper preas. The calf conld na 
even low a lie : and only when the worda of t' 
wise ore written upon it, can paper be worth mon 
tban gold. 

And bow is it with those who flattor themselre 
that their own good deeds have brougbt tbem on 
of Egypt ! those good deedB which God has o 
manded them to wrest as apoila frotD the land o 
Sin. Hon is it mth tbose wbo blindly trust thal 
their good deeds will go before the 
them to heaveu T Are they not alao to he reckonei 
among the worshipera of the golden calf) of an 
idol, whicb their own handa have wrought and 
seC up ; of an idol, the veiy materials of whicb> 
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woulJ never have been theirs, except through 
God's com m and; and the strength His conunand 
bringe with it. Surely, whether it be for the 
paet, or the future, wa need a better leader than 
«ay we can either manufacture or mente&cture 
fi>r aurselTSs. u. 

»One eTening, as I was Walking by a leafj hedge, 
ft light glanccd through it acrosa m^ eyes. At 
firrt I tried to fix it, but vainJy ; tili, recollecting 
that the hedge was the medium of sight, instead of 
peeiing directly toward the spot, I eearcht ameng 
the leaveB for a gap. As soon as I found one, I 
diecovered a bright star glimmering on me, which 
I then Btood watching at my eaee. 

A myatic in my Situation would ha« wearied 
himself with hunting für the light in the place 
where he caught the first glancc of it, and woiild 
not have got beyond an incommunicable aeBur- 
anoe that he had seen a vision irom heaven, of 
a nature rather to be dreamt of than deacribed, 
A materlaliet would have aaserted the light to be 
Tisible DOly in the gap, because through that alone 
oonld it be eeen diBtinctly ; and thence would have 
inferred the light to be the gap, or {if more acute 
and logical thun common) at any rate to be 
prodnced by it. 

I have often tbought that the beautiful pa£- 
sage, in which our Saviour compares Himself to a 
Kea gathering her chickena under her wings, — and 
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the sublime oue in DeutcioDomy, whereJehovah's 
care and guardianship of the Jewish nation is 
likened to an Eagle Btirring up her nest, fluttering 
over har ^oung, Epreadisg abroad her wings, bear- 
ing them on her wings, and uaking them ride 
on the high places of the earth, — may be regarded 
as aymbolical of the peculiar charactcr of the two 
dispensationa. The earlier was the manifeetaticiiL 
of the power of 3od, and shewa Hirn forth in Hls 
kingly majesty : the latter is the reTelation of the 
love of God, füll of all gentknesa, and household 
cenderaesB, and more thau fatherly or motherij 



It has been deemed a great paradox in Chiis- 
tianity, thai it makea Humility the avenue to 
Glory. Yet what other avenue is there to Wi»- 
dom 1 or even to Knowledge ? Would you piok 
up precious truths, you muat bend down and look 
for them. Everywhere the peari of great prioe IJCe 
bedded in a shell which has no form or comelineas. 
It iB flo in phyaical soience. Bacon has deolored 
it ; Katura non nm parendo iiinoltur : and the 
triumphB of Science aince his daya have proTed how 
willing Nature la to be conquered by thoae who 
will obey her. It is ao in moral apeculation. 
Wordsworth has told us the law of his own mind, 
the fulfilment of which has enabled him to rereal 
a new world of poetry : Wisdom is oß-iimes nearer 
tvJiea we ttoop, Than when we mar. That it is so 
likewiae in reUgion, we are asaured by thoae piosf 
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comfortable words, Except ye hecome as liUle chü- 
dren, ye ihall not enter vnto the Kingdom of Heaven, 
The same truth is well exprest in the aphorism, 
which Charles the Eirst^ when he entered his 
name on the books at Oxford, in 1616, subjoin- 
ed to it : Sivis omnia suhficere, stibjice te rationi, 
Happ7 would it have been for him, if that which 
flowed thus readilj £rom his pen, had also been 
graven upon his heart ) He would not then have 
had to write it on the history of his country with 
diaracters more glaring and terrible than those 
of ink. 

Moreover the whole intercourse between man 
and man maj be seen, if we look at it closelj, 
to be guided and regulated hj the same per- 
yading principle : and that it ought to be so, is 
generallj recognised, instinctivelj at least, if not 
oonsciouslj. As I have often heard said bj him, 
who, among all the persons I have converst 
with to the edification of mj understanding, had 
the keenest practical insight into human nature, 
and best knewthe art of Controlling and goveming 
men, and winning them over to their good, — the 
moment anybody is satisfied with himself, every- 
body eise becomes dissatisfied with him ; whenever 
a person thinks much of himself, all other people 
give over thinking about him. Thus it is not only 
in the parable, that he who takes the highest 
room, is tumed down with shame to the lowest ; 
while he who sits down in the lowest room, is 
bid to go up higher. ü. 
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Strange fcelings Start up and come fot-ward out 
of the innermost chamben of Memory, whcn one ia 
employed, after the lapae of ten or a doMn year^ 
in revising a nork like the present, whicli from its 
nature must needs be so rieh in associations of all 
kinds, 80 intimately connected with the thoiightt 
and feelings and Tisiona and purposes of fonner 
daya, and with the old familiär faces, dow hidden 
from the outward eye, the very sight of which 
vont to inspiro joy and confidence and strengüi, 
Whnt would be the heart of an old weatherbeaten 
hollow Btump, if the leaves and hlosaoms of ita 
youth wero suddenly to spring up out of the 
mould around it, and to remind it how bright 
and blissful summer was in the years of its prime t 
That which has died within üb, la ölten the aad- 
dest portbn of what Death haa taken away, ud 
to all, sad above measure to those in whom no 
higher life bas been awakened. The beaTy 
thought is the thought of what we were, of what 
we hoped and purpost to havc been, of what wa 
ought to have been, of what but for ourselves we 
might have been, sct by the side of what we are ; 
aa though we were haunted by the ghost of our own 
youth. This is a thought the crushing weight of 
whicb nothing but a etrength above our dwu can 
lighten, EUe, if our hearts do but keep fresh, 
we may still love thoee who ore gone, and mvf 
atill find happiuess in loving them. 

During the last few pages I seem to have been 
Walking through a cburchyard, strewn with th« 
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graves of those whom it was my delight to 
love and leveiB, of those üaia whom I learat wilh 
what exoellent gifts and powers the spirit of man 
is BometimcB endowed. The death of iDdia's ex- 
cdlent bishop, Regtnald Hebei, in whom what- 
Boever thuiga are lovely were found, hos already 
been epoken of. Coleridge, who is mentioned 
atong with him, hoi aince followed him. The 
Ught of his eye also is quencht : none shall listen 
any more to the Gweet music of bis voice : none 
shall feel their soula teem and burst, as beneath the 
breath of spring, while the lifegiring wotds of the 
poet-philosopher flow over them. Niebuhr too 
haa paBt from the earth, carrying away a richer 
teeaaure of knowledge than was ever before lockt 
np in the breast of a single man. And the üIub- 
triou) &iend, to whom I alluded just uow, — he 
who was alwaya so kiud, always so generous, 
alwaya so indulgent to the weakneasea of othere, 
while he was always endeavouring to make them 
better than they were, — he who was imwearied 
in acta of benevolence, eTor aiming at the grcatest, 
but never thinking the leaat below his notice, — 
who could descend, without feeling that he sack, 
from the command of armies and the govemment 
of an emptre, to become a peacemaker in village- 
brawle,— he in whom dignity was so gentle, and 
wisdom 80 playful, and whose laureled head was girt 
with a chaplet of all the domestic aäectionB, — the 
Boldier, statesman, patriot, Sir John Malcolm, — he 
too b gathered to his lathers. It ia a sony 
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amends, that death allows us to give utteranca I 
to that admiration, which, so loDg as its object | 
was living, delicacj commanded us to euppresB, 
Ä better consolation lies in the thoiight, that, | 
blessed ae it ie to huve iriends on earth, it is etlll f 
more bleased to bave frienda iu heaven. 

But in truth through the whole of this work I j 
have been holding converae with hiin who was 
once the partner in it, us he was in all mj j 
thoughta and feclinga, from the earliest dawn o£ I 
botb. He too is gone. £ut is he lost to mel f 
no I Ee whose heart was erer pouring fbrtb. 1 
a stream of love, the purity and inexhauatible- 
iiesa of which betokened its heayenlj origin, 
he was ever atriving to lift me above mysel^ is 
still at my side, pointing my gaze npwaril. Only 1 
the love, which was theo hidden within bim, haa I 
now overflowed and transfigured hia whole being ; ( 
and bis earthly form is tumed into that of an angeL, I 
of light. 

Thoa takest not away, Deoth ! 

Thou alrikfrt ; AbBcBca peiiBliolh ; 
Indifierence U no more. 

The fiiture brighl^ne nn the ei);hl ; 

Fnr OD ttie past hBB tallcn e. light, 
That lempu ob to adore. 



The Komans used to say of an argument c 
opinion, wbich apreads rapidly, that it takea the 
populär mind. I should ratber say, that the popu- 
lär tnind takes tbe ai^ument or opiuion. Tai» | 
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ü f Yes ; as one takes infection : catches it 
rather, as one catches a feyer. For truth, like 
health, is not easilj communicated ; but diseases 
and errouTs are contagious. 

This being so, how much to be deplored are 
democratical elements in a Constitution! Not 
nnless the people are tlie head of tlie State : and 
I have alwajs fancied them the heart ; a heart 
which at times maj beat too fast, and perhaps 
feel too warmlj; but which bj its pulsations 
evinoes and preserves the life and vigour of the 
social bodj. 

Of what use are forms, seeing that at times thej 
are emptj ? Of the same use as barreis, which at 
ümes are emptj too. 



Men of the world hold that it is impossible to do 
a disinterested action, except from an interested 
motiye; for the sake of admiration, if for no grosser, 
more tangible gain. Doubtless thej are also con- 
yinced, that, when the sun is showering light from 
the skj, he is onlj standing there to be stared 
at. u. 

Everybody is impatient for the time when he 
shall be his own master. And if Coming of age 
were to make one so, if jears could indeed *^ bring 
the Philosophie mind," it would rightly be a day 
of rejoicing to a whole household and neighbour- 
hood. But too often he who is impatient to 
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become hia own masterj when the outw&rd cliecks 
are removed, merely becomes tiB own alave, the 
slave of a maater in the insolent flush of yoath, 
hasty, headetrong, wuTward, and tyrannical. Had 
he really become bis own master, the first act of 
hie dominioQ over himself would bave been to put 
himBeK tmder the dominion of a higher Master 
and a wiaer. 



B7 the ancients coiirage was regarded aa praoti- 
cally the main part of virtue : hy u8, though I 
hope we are not less brave, purity ia so regarded 
now. The former ia evidently tbe animal excel- 
lence, a tbing not to he left out when we Bre 
balauuing the one against the other. Still t 
following consideratione weigh more with me. 
Courage, when not an instinct, is the creation of 
aociety, dependlng for occasions of action (which 
is essential to it) on outward circumstonces, and 
deririsg muchhoth of itsoharacierand itsmotive 
&om populär opinion and estecm. But purity is 
inward, secret, selfsufficing, hannlesB, and, to or 
alt, tbaroughly and intlmatciy personaL It Ü 
indeed a nature, rather than a virtue ; and, Uke 
other natures, when most perfect, is least conMious 
of itsell' and ita perfection. In a word, Courage, 
however kindied, ia fanned by tho breath of ma 
Purity ÜTeB and derivea ita lifo aolely firom 1 
apirit of Qod. 

The distinction just noticed has also been pointed 
out by Landor in the Conversation betweeu Leopold 
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and DupBty. " EIFeminacy and wickectneaa (he 
mkkea Leopold say, vol. i. p. 62) were oortelative 
terms both in Greek and I.atüi, as were courage 
and virtue. AmoDg the English, I hear Boftnesii 
and folly, virtue and purity, are sjnonymous, Let 
o&en detennine on which eide lies the iadication 
of the more qnict, dellcate, and rcflecting people." 
At the same tiiue there is much tmth in De 
Maiatre'a remark {Soirles de Sc. Petersbourg, L 
p. 246) : " Ce l'ut avec une profonde sagesse qua 
lea Romains appelärent du m6me nom la force et 
la wrtt». 11 n'y a en effet point de vertu propre- 
ment dite, sans victoire aur noua-m^mea ; et tout 
De qui ne nous coüte rien, ne vaut rien." Though 
mere bravery was the etymological groundwork of 
Üie name, moral energy became the main element 
in the idea, and, in ita Stoic form, absorbed all 
tl» rest of it. 

Muoh. haa been written of late years about the 
qiintaal geniua of modern times, aa cMintrosted 
vith the predominance of the animal and sensuous 
the clasaical nations of antiquity. And no 
doubt such a diatinction exists. With the ancienta 
tbe Boul was the vital and motive principle of the 
hody : among the modems the tendency has rather 
been to regard the body aa merely the veil or 
garment of the aoul. This become» easily dia- 
cemible, when, aa in the Tribüne at Florence, we 
see one of ßaphael'a heavenly Madonnaa beside 
one of those Venuses in which tbe Spiät of the 
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Eartli has put forth all the fascination c 
beaiity. In the latter we louk at the Umbs ; 
the former we contemplate the feelings. Before 
the one wq might perhaps break out into tlift 
exclamation of the Bedouin, Skssed he God, who 
has Toade heaniiful vHmen I unleas even that 
ihougbt stray too high above the immediate ohject 
before us. Iti the other the aight does not pauso 
at the out ward lineameDta, but pierces througt 
to the aoul ; and we betold the nieekneaa of ÜiX 
handmaiden, the purity of the virgin, the fervent, 
tunihle, adoring loye of the mother who b< 
God in her Child. 

But vhen. the source of this maiii difierenoe 
between the two great periods in the history of 
man has been sought aller, the seekers have gose 
iar aatray. They have bewildered tUemeelves in 
the mazy forest of natural cause», where, as the 
old saying has it, one catit see the wood for 
treei. One aet have talkt abuut the in£uenoe of 
climate; as if the aky and aoU of Italy had 
undergone some wonderful change betweeu th« 
days of Augustus and those when Dante sang and 
Qiotto painted. Others have taken their stand 
among the Northern nations, echoiag Montes- 
qnieu's celebrated remark, that this fiue System 
was found in the woods ; as though mead and 
beer could not intosicate as well i 
though Walhalla with its blood and its skull-cupa 
were less sensual than the Elysian Islands of the 
Biest. Ä tbird party have goueajoumey into tha 
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East j as if it were possible for the human spirit 
to be more imbruted, more bemired by sensuality, 
than amid the yoluptuousiiess and the macera- 
tions of Oriental religions. The praise is not of 
man, but of God. It is only by His light, that 
we see light. If we are at all better than those 
first men, who were of the earth, earthy, it is 
because the second Man was the Lord from 
Heayen. 

Here let me take up the thread of the foregoing 
remark on the two notions conceming the primarj 
constituent of yirtue. Courage may be considered 
as pürity in outward action ; purity as courage in 
the inner man, in the more appalling struggles 
which are waged within our own hearts. The 
andents, as was to be expected, lookt to the 
former : the moderns have rather fixt their atten- 
tion on the latter. This does not result howeyer, 
as seems to be hinted in the first of the passages 
quoted above, from our superior delicacy and re-. 
flexion« At least the same question would recur : 
whence comes this superiority of ours in delicacy 
and refiexion ? The cause is to be found in Ohris- 
tianity, and in Ghristianity alone. Heathen poets 
and philosophers may now and then haye caught 
fieeting glimpses of the pnnciple which has 
wrought this change : but as the foundation of 
all morality, the one paramount maxim, it was 
first proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount. 

This leads me to notice a further advantage 
which the modern principle has over the ancient j 
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that courage is mucb oftener found withont purity, 
than purity without courage. For although in 
the phjsical world one inay &equeutly see causes, 
without their wouted and natural effecta, such 
harren causes have uo place ia the moral world. 
The concatenation there is far more iiidiEsoluble> 
the oirculation far more rapid and certain. On 
the other hand the offect, or Bomething tike it, 19 
not seldom seen without the cause. Not oaly i» 
there the animal instinct, which impurity does not 
immediately extinguieh ; there is also a bastard 
and oatentatiouB courage, generated and fed by 
the opinion of the world, But tbey who are 
pure in heart, they who know what is promist 
to such purity, they who shall see Qod, what oan 
they fear) 

The Chevalier sans peur was the dumalier «ofu 
reproche. And it is with perfect truth that cur 
moral poet has represented bis Una as " of nonght 
afraid :" for she waa also "pure and innoceiit BS 
that aame lamb." u. 

Tnith endnes man'a purposea with somewhat crf" 
iromutability. 

" Hell (a wjse man has said) is paved with good 
intentions." Pluck up the stones, y 
and break the devll's head with them. 

Pouvoir c'est Touloir. 
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To refer all pleasores to association is to 
acknowledge no sound bat echo. 



Material evil tends to self-annüiilation ; good 
toincrease« 

Graecultu emriens in coüvm^ jusseris, ibü, 
Alas ! the command has gone forth to the whole 
World ; but not even the hongrj Greek will obey 
it. u. 

We often live under a cloud ; and it is well for 
US that we should do so. Uninterrupted sunshine 
would parch onr hearts : we want shade and rain 
to oool and refresh them. Only it behoves us to 
take care, that^ whateyer cloud may be spread over 
US, it should be a cloud of witnesses. And every 
cloud may be such, if we can only look through to 
the sunshine that broods behind it. u. 



Forms and regularity of proceeding, if they 
are not justice, partake much of the nature of 
justice, which, in its highest sense, is the spirit of 
distributive order. 



Purity is the feminine, Truth the masculine, of 
Honour. 

He who wishes to know how a people thrives 
under a groveling aristocracy, should examine how 
vigorous and thick the blades of grass are under a 
plantain, 
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Open evU at all eveotB does Uns good : it keepi 
good on tte alert. When there is no likelihood of 
an enemj's appronchlug, the garrison slumber on 
their post, ü. 

The Engliah Constitution beingcontinuaUypro- 
gressive, its perfection consista in its ackuowledged 
imperfection. 

In times of public dissatisfaction add readily, to 
gratify men's wishes. So the change be made 
without trepidation, there is nocontingent dangar 
in the changing. But it is difficult to dinunish 
safely, escept in times of perfect quiet. The fiist 
is giving ; the last ia giving np, It wotdd hure 
been well for England, if her ministers in 1831 
had thought of this distinction. 

Mach of this world's wiadom is still acquired bj 
necromancy ; — hy Consulting the oracular dead> V. 

Men of principle, from acting independently of 
instinct, when they do wrong, are likely to do 
great wrong, The chains of flesh are not formod 
uf hooks and eyes, to be fastencd and loost at 
will. We are not like the derriße in the Eastem 
story, that, having left ouj own body to »ni- 
mate another, we cau retum to it when we 
please. Much less can we go on acting a 
double transmigration between the supematural 
and the natural, wandering to and fro between 
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the intellectual and animal states, first unman- 
ning and then remanning ourselves, each to seire 
a tum. Humanitj; once put off, is put off for 
worse, as well as for better. If we take not good 
heed to live angelically afberward^ we must count 
OQ becoming devilish. 



Men are most Struck with form and character, 
women with intellect ; perhaps I should haye said« 
with attainments. But happilj after marriage 
sense comes in to make weight for us. 



A youth's love is the more passionate ; yirgin 
love is the more idolatrous. 



When will talkers refrain from evil-speakingl 
When listeners refrain from evil-hearing. At 
present there are many so credulous of evil, they 
will receive suspicions and impressions against 
persons whom they don't know, from a person 
whom they do know . . in authority to be good 
for nothing. 

Gharity hegins at home. This is one of the 
sayings with which Selfishness tries to mask its 
own deformity. The name of Charity is in such 
repute, to be without it is to be ill spoken of. 
What then can the self-ridden do 1 except pervert 
the name, so that Selfishness may seem tp be a 
brauch of it. 

The charity which begins at home, is pretty sure 
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to ead tliere. It haa such ainple work within 
doors, ic fiags and grows faint the momeut it get« 
out of them. We see this from wliat happeiis 
in the caaes, where ctcb such &s reject the prior 
olaim in ita ordinary sense, are almoEt &11 dift* 
posed to maintain it. Verj fow aie there, vho 
do not a,ct acuording to the raasim, that Oharitjr 
begins at Lome, nhen it is to be ehewn to faults 
or yices, uuleäs indeed they are iinaginary or 
trifling : and few, Tery few are tmly charitable 
to the ^ilings of others, escept those vtho are 
eevere to their own. For indifference is not 
charity, but the etone which the man of the wwld 
givea to hia neighhour in place of bread, ir. 

Some persoHB take repmof goodhumoundljr 
enough, unless you axe so unlucky as to hit s 
Bore place. Then they wince, and writhe. and 
Start up, and knock you down for yonr 
impertinence, or wiah you good moming. ir. 

Propriwm, kumani ingmii est odüse guem loa»- 
ris. Such is the deviPs hatred of God : and eo 
fiendish is the natura of hatred, it is seldoni vei; 
violent, and neyer implacable and irreconoiUbl^ 
exoept when it ia unjust and groundless. In 
truth what we hate is the image of our ovn 
wrong set before ua in him whom we bare lo- 
jured : and here as everywhere our past äna 
are the fuel which make our paestona burn the 
SeroelieBt. r. 
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We look to our last sicknesB for repentance, 
anmindftü that it la during a recovery men re- 
pent, not duriog a sickness. Por aickneas, by the 
time vre feel it to be such, has its own triala, 
ite own selfislineeB : and to bear the one, ajid 
overcome the other, is at auch a season occupation 
more than enough for any who have not been 
trained to it by previous discipline and practice. 

The same raaj be aaid of old age ; perhapa with 
still more justice, since old age has no beginning. 

The feeling ia often the deeper tnith, the opinion 
le more superficial one. 

I Buspect we have internal Eensea. The mind's 
eye, since Shakspeare'a time, has been proverbial : 
and we have also a mind's ear. To say nothing 
o£ dreama, one certainly can listen to one's own 
thoughta, and hear them, or beÜeve that one heare 

■ them i the strongest argument adducible in favour 

l.of cur hearing anytbing. 

Msny objects are made renerable by extraneous 
circumstances. The moss, ivy, lichene, and wea- 
therstains on that old ruin, pictureaque and sooth- 
ing as they are, formed no part in the conception 
of the architect, nor in the work or purpose of 
the buüder, but are the subaequent adaptations of 
1 Time, which witb regard to such tbings ia in some 
I BOrt an agent, briuging them under the influences 
[o£ Natural And what Bhovdd follow ) Only that 
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in obeying the perceptions of the intellect, an^ dis- 
tinguiBhing logically between accidenta and pro- . 
perties, we tum not frowardlj from the dictatesof 
tlie heort, uor cease to feel, becauee we have aa- i 
certained the compoaite nature of our feelinga ; 
though it wero impogaible to contemplate the 
parta in a. living whole, and thcre were nö other 
asatjsis than diaaection. O11I7 this ; and thank- 
fulncas for that which haa enahled us so to vene- J 
rate ; and wisdom to preserre the modifying tints, 
which have coloured the ohject to the tone of our 
imaginations. 

The difference between thoso whom the world 
esteems aa goud, and those whom it coudemne 
aa bad, is in many cases little ehe tLan that 
the former have been better sheltered from | 
temptation. 

Political economists teil ua that seif love is the 1 
bond of Society, Strange then must be the con- 
structioa of what ia calied society, when it ia 
cemented by the stroDgest and moBt eating of all 
golvents. For selflove not only diasolvea all har- 1 
monioua fellowship between man aud man, but 
eTen among the various puwers and facultiea with- 
in the breast of the same man ; which, when imder 1 
its sway, can nover work together, so as to pro- I 
duce an orderly organical whole. Can it be, th&C f 
Bociety has heen feeding upon poisona, tili the; I 
hare beuome, not merely harmless, but, aa this | 
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opinion would make them, the onlj wholesome 
nomishing diet ? u. 

Ghosts never work miracles : nor do they ever 
come to life again. When thej appear, it is to 
heg to be buried, or to beg to be revenged ; with- 
out which thej cannot rest. Both ways their 
object is to lie in peace. This should be borne 
in mind by political and philosopbical ghostseers, 
ghostlovers, and ghostmongers. The past is past^ 
and must pass through the present, not hop over it^ 
into the future. v. 

What are ihose teeth fovy grandmwma ? said 
little Red-Ridinghood to the Wolf. What are 
those laws for ? might many a simple man ask 
in like manner of his rulers and govemors. And 
in sundry instances, I am afraid^ the Wolf 's 
answer wonld not be far from the truth. u. 



It is a mistake to suppose the poet does not 
know Truth by sight quite as well as the 
philosopher. He must ; for he is ever seeing her 
in the mirror of Nature. The difiference between 
them is, that the poet is satisfied with worshiping 
her reflected image ; while the philosopher traces 
her out, and foUows her to her remote abode be- 
tween cause and consequence, and there impregnates 
her. The one loves and makes love to Truth ; the 
other esteems and weds her. In simpler ages the 
two things went together ; and then poetry and 
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philosoplij were uiiited. But that universal boI' 
Tentj Civilization, wliich pulverizes to cement, and 
aplits to iagot, bas divided them ; and tLej are 
now far as the Folea asimder. 

The Imagination and the feelioga bare eacb 
tbeir truths, as nelt äs the reason. The absorp- 
tion of the three, so as to ooncentrate them in the 
same point, is one of the universalities requiaite 
in a tnie religion. 

Man's Toluntary worka are shadowa of objeots 
perceived either hj bis senses or bis imagination. 
The inferioritj of the copies to tbeir origina 
the fbnnor claas of worka ia evident. Man cau 
no more string dewdrops on a gossamer thread, than 
he caa pile up a Mont Elanc, or scoop out an 
ocean. How passing escellent may we then hopo 
to find the realitieB, from which the ofFspring of 
hts imagination are tte shadows 1 aince that off- 
apring, al! shadowy ae they are, will often be 
üUrer than any sensible cxistence. 

In a miat tbe highta can for the most part see 
each other j but the valliea cannot. 

Mountains never shake handa. Their roote nwy 
touch ; they may keep together Bome way up : 
but at length they part Company, and rise into 
mdividual, inaulated pcaks. So ia it with gieat 
raen. AB mountBins mostiy run in chains and 
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clasters, crossing the plaiu at wider or narrower 
intervalB, in like maimer are there.epochs in hia- 
tory when great men appear in Clusters also. At 
firat too they grow up together, seeming to be 
animatal by the aame spirit, to have the saiae 
desLrea auJ antipathiea, the same purposes and 
ends. But after a while the genius of each begins 
to know itself, and to follow its own bont : thej 
Beparate and diverge more and more ; and those 
rho, when young, wera working ia consort, stand 
their old age. 
But if mountains do not shake hends, neither do 
sy kick eaoh other. Their human counterparts 
Unfortunately are more pugnacious. Although 
tbej break out of the tbrong, and strive to eoar 
ia Holitary emincnce, they cannot bear that their 
neighbours ebould do the sarae, but complain that 
they impede the view, and often try to orerthrow 
especially if they are higher. u. 



Are wB really more enlightened than our an- 
is it merely the flaring up of the 
oandle that haa bumt dow^i to the aocket, and 
is consuming that aocket, aa a prelude to its 
own extinction i Such at least lias mostly been 
the cUaracter of those former ages of the Vorld, 
irhich have prided themselves on being the most 
enlightened. v. 

■ Wliat way of circumventing a man can be so 
j and suitable as a period f The name should 
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be enough to put ua on our guard : the experienca 1 
of every age is not. 

I suspect the aoul is nevcr so hampered by its i 
enthralment within the body, as when it loTes. I 
Pluck the foathera out of a. bird's wings ; and, be I 
it ever so young, its youth will not save it from I 
sufierin^ by the los9, nhen instinct urgea it to I 
attempt flying. TJnless indeed there be no ntoh I 
thing as instinct ; and flying real kites be, lue 1 
fiying paper kites, a mere matter of educatioa :' 
which reminds me to ask why, knowing there are 
instincts of the body, we ure to assume there I 
are no instincts of the mind 1 To refer whaterep 1 
we should at first sight lake for such to tba 
eliciting power of circumatances, !s ijle. Clrcam- 
stances do indeed call thetn oitt, at the partica~ 
lar moment when they try their tendenciea and I 
strength ; but no more creatc, or rather (sisoe i 
creating ia out of the question) no more prodnee [ 
them, except as pulling the end of a roll of atring 
produces it, — that \s,producit ordravis itforth, — | 
thaa flying is produced or given by the need o£ I 
looomotion. 

To return to the soul ; if, — and I beUeve tha I 
fact to he undeuiable, — human nature, until it has 
been hardened hy mucb exposure to passion, and 
become used to the public eye, is fond of reiling | 
loTö with silence and concealment, while it maJcee 
little or no acniple of eshibiting the kindred 
sentiment of friendship; I see no good way of 1 
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accounting for thia, excepl by refening auch ahame- 
faataess of the soul to ita sensitive reooil froia a. 
form of ttffection in whiüh, aa Nature wh ispers, its 
best and purest feelinga are combined and kneaded 
up with body. 

Tba bashfulness which bides affection, from a 
^^_ dread tbat the aTowal will be ill received, — the 
^^H fear of bringing one's judgement in question by 
^^K'what GDine may deem. a misplaced choice, — the 
^^H . oansciousness that all choice is iavidious, irom 
involving postponement as well as preference, — all 
these feelings and motivesj I am aware, have often 
^^^ oonsiderable weight. But they must weigh nearly 
^^K as mach in the caae of friendsbip. Friendship 
^^Hjbdeed may be indulged in boybood, whilo love ia 
^^Ka \toob reeerred for ouf maturity ; and henu 
^^^^doubtlesa &equently duriog yoatb a fear of being 
^^H'thoaght preaumptuous, if we are discovered fancy- 
^^H ing oursclves grown old enough to Iotg. But tbis 
^^P ean never furnisb the right key to a reseive, which 
^^t Ü seither limited to youth, nor directly acted on 
^B by time, which varies in different countriea with 
their degree of moral cnltivation, and in indi- 
Tiduals appeara to proportion its intenaity to the 
depth and purity of the heart in which it cowers. 
The body, the body is the root of it. But these 
days of adultery are much too delicat« to allow of 
handlicg the subject üirtber. 

ETcrybody ia ready to deolare that Cesar'a wife 
ought to be above auapicion ; and maay, white 
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saying IhU, will dream that Cesar murt be of 
their kia, Yet most people, and among them her 
huaband, would be slow to acknowledge, what 
would seem to follow a fortiori, tbat Cefiar him- 
seif Dugbt to be ao too. Or doea a aplasb of mad 
defiie a man more than a mortifying ulcer? 

Among tbG iiumbeTleas contradictiona ia oor 
nature, bardly any is more glaring than this, be- 
tween our seDsitireness to tbe slightest disgrace 
ffhioh we fanoy cast lipon us from witbout, and 
our callousnoss to tbe groesest wbicb we bring 
down on ourselves. In trutb tbey wbo are the 
moat senaitive to tbe one, are often tbe most 
calloua to tbe otber. u. 

The wiae mim will alwaya bo ablc to find an 
end in the meana ; thougb bearing in mind at the 
same time that the; are means to a higher end. 
Änd tbia ia according to God's working, eveiy 
member of whoae univerae ia at once a part and 
a wbole. Tbe unwiae man, on the other hand, 
he whom the F^Imiat call» the fool, can nerer aee 
ftnytbing but meana in the end. Doing good la 
irith him tbe means of going to beaven ; and 
going to heaven is the meana of getting to do 
nothing. For this is the Tulgar notion of beaven, 
— a oomfortable 



What if we live many and various livea 1 each 
proTiding US its peculiar opportunities, of acquir- 
ing some new good, and caeting awaj the slough of 
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some old evil ; so that the course of our existence 
should include a series of lessons^ and the world 
be indeed a stage on which every man fills many 
parts. If the doctrine of transmigration has 
never been t>aught in this form^ such is perhaps 
the idea embodied in the fivdoe. 



Impromptus in recluse men are likely to be i2 
Iddr; and presence of mind in thinking men is 
likelj to be recoUection. Oesar indeed says it is 
so generally (B. G. v. 33). " Titurius, uti qui 
nihil ante providisset^ trepidare, concursare, cohor- 
tesque disponere ; haec tamen ipsa timide, atque 
ut eum omnia deficere viderentur : quod pleFum- 
que iis accidere consuevit, qui in ipso negotio 
consilium capere coguntur. At Ootta, qui cogi- 
tasset haec posse in itinere accidere^ . . • nulla in 
re communi saluti deerat." 

Much to the same purpose is Livy's explanation 
of Philopemen's readiness in decision^ when he 
suddenly found himself in the presence of a hostile 
fonse : xxxy. 28, It is pleasant to see theoretical 
and practica! intellects thus jumping together. 



Napoleon is well said by Tiedge " to have im- 
provisoed his whole life." He was Fortune's foot- 
ball, which she kickt from throne to throne, until 
at length by a sudden rebound he feil into the 
middle of the Atlantic. Whereas a truly great 
man's actions are works of art. Nothing with him 
is extemporized or improvisoed. They involve 
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their consequeuccs, and derelope tbemselves äl^^^ 
with the eventa they give birth to. 

He muEt be a thorough fool, tr 
nothing &om bis own foUy. V, 

Is not man the only automaton upon earth 1 ' 
The things usually called so are in iact 
heteromatons. c- 

Were nothing eise to he Icarnt from the Eketo- i 
rk and Ethics of Aristotle, they should be studied ■ 
by every educated Engliahman as the best of 
GommeBtarieB on Shakspeare. 

No poet Cornea near Shakspeare in the ntUnbör 
of bosom lineB, — of linea that we may cherisb in 
cur bosoma, and that seem almost aa if thej had 
grown there, — of linea that, like bosom friends, 
are ever at haad to comfort, counael, and gladden 
ns, under all the vicissitudea of lifo, — of lines 
that, according to Bacon's expression, " come horae 
to our businesa and bosoma," and open the door 
for HS to louk in, and to see Trhat ia neatling and 
brooding there. u. 

How many Englishmen admire Shakspeare I 
Doubtless all who understand him : and, it ia to 
be bopeii, a few more, Por how many English- 
men underatand Shakspeare ! Were Diogenes to 
set out ou his search through the land, I trust 
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The would bring; harne many hundreds, not to say 

1 thouäands, for eyery ona I shoiild put up. To 

k jndge from wLat haa been written about bim , the 

Jlnglishineii wbo understand Shakspeare, are little 

3 numeroua than those who understaad the 

inguage spoken in Paradiae. Tou will now and 

then meet v/iih ingenioua remarka on partimtlar 

i, and even on particular characters, or 

rather on particular featurea in them. But theee 

ks are mostly as incomplete and unaatieiäc- 

tory, BS the d^cription of a band or foot would be, 

nnleas viewed witb reference to the whole body. 

He who wiahes to trace tbe march and to soan the 

Operations of this most marvellous genius, and to 

diseem tbe mysterious Organization of bis wonder- 

ful worka, will find little help but wkat (»mea 

front beyond tbe Gennan Ocean, 

It ia scarcely worth while asking the tbird 
question : Would Shakspeare have cbosen rather 
to be admired, or to be uaderatood 1 Not how- 
ever that any one could understand wthout ad- 
miring, though many may adniire without under- 
Btimding bim. Birda are fond of cherries, yet 
know little about vegetable phyaiology. 

Same years ago indeed there geemed to be 
groand for hoping tbat tbe waut bere spoken 
of might be aupplled by tbe publication of Cole- 
ridge'a Lecturca on Shakspeare. For ihougli 
Coleridge, aa be bimaelf saya of Warburton, ia 
often hindered from seeiiig the tbougbts of othera 
by "the mist-working awarm," or rather by the 
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radiant flö(>d of hia own, — though ol 
3UI1, whea loöking at the planets, h.e ouly beholds 
Jus owii image in the objects of bis gaze, and 
oiben, when bis eye darts on a cloud, will tum 
it into a rainbow, — yet be bad a lirelier peroep- 
tion, tban anj otber Englisbraan, of the two car- 
diual ideas of all criticism, — tbat every work of 
geniuB ia at once an organio whole in itsel^ and 
the part and member of a living organic untve: 
of that poctical world in wbicb the spirit of n 
inanifests itself hy auccessive avatars. These, the 
two main ideas wbicb hare been brougbt to light 
uid unfolded bj tbe pbilosopbical criticism of 
Germany aince tbe days of Winckelmann and 
LesBing, he united with tbat moral, political, and 
practica! diacemment, whlch are the higheat en- 
dowments of tbe Esglisb mind, and which give 
our great writera a dignity abnoat unparalleled 
elsewhere, from tbeir evcr-wakefiil consciouBness 
that man is a, moral, aa well aa a eentient and 
percipient and tbinking and knowing belng, and 
tfaat hia relationa aa a moral being are of all 
the moat momentmis aud tbe higbest. Coleridge'a 
own imaginatioa too enablsd him to accompany 
all othor poets in tbeir boldest äighta, and thea 
to feel most truly in bis element Nor oould 
anything be too profound or too subtile for Iiii 
psycholügical analyaia. In fact his cbief fiülmg 
OB a critic was bis fondnesa for seeking depth 
below deptb, and knot witbin knot : and he 
would now and then try to dive, when the water 
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iiä not Gome up to his ancles. Above all, for 
understanding Shakspeare, he had the two powera, 
which are Bcaicely less miglity in our intellectual 
than in our moral and spiritual life, Faitli and 
Love, — a boundleaa faitli in Shakspeare'a tnith, 
and a love for him, akin to that 'with which phi- 
losophers Etudj the norks of Xature, shrinking 
fröm HO labour for the aake of getting at a eatia- 
bctory Solution, and alirays diatruatiug themaelves 
imtil thej haye found one, in a firm confidence 
that Wiadom will infallibly be justified hy her 
ohildren. It ia quite touohiiig to see how humbly 
tluB great thinker and poet hints hia doubts, 
when the propriety of anj pasaage in Shakapeare 
appears questionable to his understanding: and 
moBt cteering ia it to read his asaurance, that 
" in many instancea he has ripened into a percep- 
tion of beautiea, where he had bcfore descried 
&ult9 ;" and that throughout hia life, " at every 
nöw acoesaion of Information, after eyeiy suc- 
ceeafiil exerciae of meditation, and every fresh 
l^^presentation of esperience, he had unlailingly 
^K|iacovered a proportionate increase of wiadom 
^^ptid Intuition in Shakspeare." Soe hia Lüerary 
^^mains, Vol. ü. pp. 52, 115, 139. The same 
teuth is enforced by Mr De Qubcey in hia ad- 
mirable remarks ort the Knooking at the Gate im. 
Macheth, For in the study of poetry, as in yet 
higher Btudiea, it ia often necesaary that wo should 
believe, before we can underatand : and through 
the eneigy, patienoe, and perseverance, which. 
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Faith alone can inspire, do we mount to i 
understanding of ivhat we have already believed 
in. Howj for instance, should we erer ha»e dia- 
cemed tho exct^llences of tbe Qreek drama, 
vithout a previous faith in its excelleuce, etroiig 
eEough not to shrink from the manifold diffieiü- 
tiee whioh would eise have repelled us ! Who 
would be at the trouble of Cracking a nut, if he 
did not believe there was a kemel within it } 
Ä study puraued in this spirit of faith is Sure 
of being continually rewarded by new inflttxes of 
knowledge ; not only on account of the f 
which auch a spirii gives to our faculties j biit 
also because it ddivers them i'rom most of the 
prejudices, which make our minds the thralla of 
the preaent. Common mcn, on the other band, 
are prone to look down on whatever passes their 
comprehenaion, tbus betraying the natural aiSnity 
between ignorance and contempt. 

TJnfortunately Coleridge's Leotures are amODg 
the treaanres which the wayes of forgetfiilneBS 
haTH awallowed up. Precioua fragmenta of them 
howöTer have been preaerved ; and these, like 
almost all bis «ritinga, are rieb in thoughts fitted 
to awaken reflexion, and to guide it. And that 
there are writera amongat us, who underetand 
Shakspeare, and might teach others to under- 
atand bim, is proved by the remarks on Macbeth 
juat referred to, as wtill as by the very acute 
and judicious Oliservations an ShaJüfpeare'B Homto 
9 compared isilh ihe Someo aOed on the ttage. 
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Much delicacj of Observation too and elegance of 
taste is shewn in the Ckaraderistica of Sliak- 
speare's Women, — one of the happiest subjects on 
which a female pen was ever emplojed. u. 



" The (Jennan writers (Coleridge is reported to 
have Said) have acquired an elegance of thought 
and of mind, just as we have attained a stjle and 
smartness of composition : so that, if jou were to 
read an ordinarj German author as an English 
one, JOU would saj, This man hos something in 
him ; thü man thinks : whereas it is merelj a 
method acquired bj them, as we have acquired 
a style."* Leiters and Conversations of S. T, C. 
Vol. ii. p. 4. 

Such pieces of tabletalk are not legitimate 
objects of criticism ; because we can never feel 
sure how far the report is an accurate one, or 
how far the opinion uttered maj have been modi* 
fied, either expressly by words, or implicitly by 
the occasion which prompted it. What is here 
Said is quite true, provided it be not understood 
disparagingly. The pecuHar value of modern 
German literature does not arise, except in a few 
instances, from the superior genius of the writers, 
so much as from their being better trained and 
disciplined in the principles and method of know- 
ledge. For this adyantage they are indebted to 
their philosophical education. Fifty years ago 
the common run of German writers were as super- 
ficial and immethodical as those of the rest of 
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Europe. The love of syatem, which haa EdwftjB 
charaoterized the nation, only prevented any 
gleam of light from breaking throngh the clonda 
of dulnesB in whiuh they wrapt themselvea. Bat 
now, 38 in moBt of the better writera of the aix- 
teenth and eeventeenth ccnturies we may disceni 
the influence of the scholastic logic, in which 
they were trained, so oae can hardly look into a 
Gennan work of the present Century, on whatever 
Bubject of enquiry, withoufc perceiving that it is 
written by a countryman of Kant and Fichte 
and Schelling. And surely thia ia the higheet 
reward which can fall to the Lot of acy humaa 
intfillect, to be thua diffused through aad amal- 
gamated with the intellect of a whole people, to 
live in their mindB, not merely when they are 
thinking of you, and talking of you, but ereiL 
when they are totally unconBcioua of your peiscoutl 
esiatence. 

Nay, what but this ia the ground of the supe- 
riority of civiliMd nations to savages) Their 
miuda are betttr tnoulded and diaciplined, mon 
or less, by the Tarioua proceaaea of education. In 
fact training, if it does not impart strength, fosteis 
and incroaaea it, and rendera it serviceable, and 
prevents its running waato : so that, asBuming 
the quantity of ability allotted by Natitre to two 
nations to be the same, tbat which haa the better 
ayatem of tuoral and intellectual culture, will bring 
up the greater number ol' able men. 

It ia true, the forma of pLiloaophical thought, 
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Aen generally prevalent, so as to become fashion- 
atle in a Uterature, will be used by many without 
discernment of their value and power. Many 
will fancy that the poBsession of a few phraees 
is enough to open the gatos of all knowledge 
to tbem, aod to carry tbem at once beyond 
the wiadoBi of former ages, witbout aay neces- 
sity for personal researcb or mGditation : and 
imbecility, aeUbomplacently mouthing big phrasea, 
JB more than usually offensive. Perbapa too it 
is impossible to derise any scbeme of education, 
which can be reckoned upon for promoting 
the development of poetical genius. This is 
implied in the saying, Poeta Tiaicüur, Tum ßt. 
Nor is genias in philosophy, or in ort, tbougb 
möK dependent on foregoing circumstancGe than 

tpoetry, to be elicited witb certainty by any 
:eni. But for the talenta employed in the 
ious onqoiriea of pbilology and science, a great 
deal may be done by appropriate stimulanta and 
Instruction, by putting them in the right way, 
and Bettisg before them tbo mark they are to 
aim at. Hence wheaever a man of genius plants 
a colony in an unesplored region of thought, he 
finds followers rcady to join him in effecting what 
bis owu unassisted arm could only partially have 
acoomplisht ; and though stray pieces of ore raay 
be pickt up witbout exciting much notice, if a mine 
of truth has ouce been successiully opened, it ia 
mostly workt on until it is eshausted, 

Soon after reading the remark of Coleridge's just 
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cited, I bappened to open a Öerman periodioal 
work containing a dissertation on tke ÄmjJütryoa 
of Plautus. That play, the writer obserres, differa 
frotn all the other Komoa comedies ia baving s 
mythological subject, which occaBions esse 
difierenccs in its treatment ; so that it forme ft 
diatinct epecieg : and he proposes ta exanüne ibe 
nature of this pecuUar form of comedy, according 
to its external and internal cbaiacter ; not to ex- 
piain the poctical compoBition of tite Ämpkttryon, 
considered aa an individual wotk of art, butmerelj' 
to dctenuinc tho place it is to hold in the histoiy 
of the Boman drama. Now this, which is ex- 
actly the plan any other intelligent öerman writ« 
would bave taken in treating the sarae subject, 
maj exemplify the quality in German literatnre 
spoken of by Coleridge. Here too one should 
say, Thie vian knows vihat he it tttlHng abovt 
and one should say ao with good reason. Fa 
in criticism, aa in erery other brauch of knov- 
ledge, prüden» quaeslio dimidium scientiae at. 
He vhe haa got the cluc, may thread the n 
Tet the method of investigation here is totally 
different from what an Engliah acholar would hsTe 
puraued. The notion of regarding tAe A mpütrym 
as a diatinct epeciea of ancient comedy, and of 
considcring that species in its relation to the resl 
of the Roman drama, — the distinction drawn be- 
tween this historical view of it, and tbe eathetical 
analjais of it taken by itself, — theee are thoaghta 
whioh would never have entered the head of an 
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English critic, unless he had been inoculated with. 
them either directly or indirectiy from Gennany. 
Deluged as we are with criticism in every shape, 
quarterly^ monthly, weekly, and daily, — ^many 
thousands of pages as are written on criticism 
in England every year, — we hardly ever find 
the glimmering of a suspicion that there i» 
anything essential in the form of a poem, or that 
there are any principles and laws to determine 
it, or that a poet has anything to do^ except to 
get an interesting story, and to describe interest- 
ing characters, and to deck out his pages with as 
many fine thoughts and pretty images as he can 
muster. No wonder that our criticism is so 
worthless and unprofitable ! that it is of no man- 
ner of use, either in teaching our writers how to 
write, or our readers how to read ! 

Let me allude to another instance. Works 
oontaining criticisms on all Shakspeare's plays 
have been publisht of late years, by Hazlitt 
in England, and by Francis Hom in Germany. 
Nobody can doubt that Hazlitt by nature had the 
acuter and stronger understanding of the two : he 
had cultivated it by metaphysical studies : he had 
a passionate love for poetry, and yielded to to 
man in his admiration for Shakspeare. By his 
early intercourse with Coleridge too he had been 
led to perceive, more clearly than most English- 
men, that poetry is not an arbitrary and chancefiil 
thing, that it has a reason of its own, and that, 
when genuine, it Springs from a yital idea^ which 
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ia at once constitutive and re^lative, and which 
maniiesta itself, not in a techntcal apparatus, but 
in the free symmetry of a, liviiij form. Yet, from 
tbe irant of a proper intellectual discipline 
method, hia perception of this truth never be- 
came an intuition, noi coalesced with the rest 
of bis knowledge : and owing to tbis want, and 
no doubt to tbat woful deficiency of moral disd- 
pline and principle, througb wbicb bis talenta 
to rock, Hazlitt's work on Sbakspeare, tbough 
ofteu clever and sparkliog, and sometimea ingeoi- 
ous in pointing out latent beauties in particiliar 
paseageg, is vastly inferior to Hom's as an 
lytical esposition of the principlea and atructur© of 
Sbakspeare's plajs, traciog and clucidating the 
hidden labyrintliine workings of his aD-vivifying, 
all-unifying genius. 

When a subtile oritio baa detected some re- 
condite beautj in Shakspeare, tbe vulgär are 
to cry tbat Shakepeare did not mean it. Welll 
wbat of tbat i K it be tbere, ins geniua meast 
it. Tbis ia tbe very mark whereby to know ■ 
true poet. Tbere will alwaya be a number of 
beauties in bia werke, wbicb be never meaot to 
put into tbem. 

Thia is one of the resemblances between tbe 
works of Genius and tboae of Nature, s re 
blaßce betokening tbat the powera wbich produc« 
tbem are akin. Eacb, beside ita immediate appa- 
rent purpos«] is ever connected by certain ddiwte 
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■nd almost imperceptible fibres, by numberlesB 
tiea of Union and communiDn, and the sweetinter- 
oourae of giving and receiyiiig, with the univeree 
of which it forma a part. Hereby the poet shews 
that he ia not a mere " chüd of Time, But off- 
apring of the Eternal Prime." His worka are not 
DJUTOwed to the climes and seaeona, the manners 
Bnd thoughts that give birth to them, but spread 
out their invisible arms throngh time and spac«, 
and, when generations and empires, and even 
religions bave past away, still stand in unwaning 
freshnesa and tnith. They have a licing asBiini- 
lative power, Aa man changes, they disclose new 
featuroB and aspecta, and ever look him in the 
bae with the reflexion of hia own image, and 

^^leak to him with the voice of bis own heart ; 
•> that afler thousanda of yeare we still welcom 
Aem as we would a brother. 
This too is the great analogy between Genius * 
and QoodnesB, that, unconscious of its ovm ex- 
oellences, it worka, not so much by an intelligent, 
reflectiye, prospective impulae of the will, aa by 
the prompting of a higher apirit, hreathing in it 
and through it, Coming one knows not vihence, 
aad going one knows not whither ; under the 
away of which apirit, wbenever it lifta up its head 
and shakea its locka, it acatters ligbt and splen- 
dour around. The question thereforo, whether a 
great poet meant auch a particular beauty, comea 
to mach the same thing aa the question, whether 
_tlie sun means that bis light should enter into 
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such or such a flower. He who worka 

with Nature and Truthj is aure to be far mightier 



The poet gees thinge as thej look. Is this 
having & fäcuUy tbe less ! or a aense the moie ) 

Borne hearts are like a melting peach, but with 
a larger, coarser, harder stone. 

I like the smell of & dunged field, and the 
tumolt of a populär election. 

Almost every rational man oan shew nearly the 
Käme number of moral virtuos. Only in tbe good 
man tbe active and beneficent virtues look oat- 
ward, the paiaive and parsimonioiis inward. Id 
the bad man it is just the contrary. His for&- 
bhougbt, bis generosity, bis longsufiering is for 
faimaelf; bisaererity andtempenmceand&ugali^ 
are for others. But tbe rebgious Tirtues beloQg 
solely to the religious. God hides bimaelf from 
tbe wicked : or at leaet tbe wicked blinds bimself 
to God. If be practicolly ocknowledge any, which 
ia only now and tben, it is one wbose non-exist* 
ence is certain, wbose fabulousness is evident to 
hitn . , the Devil. 



We like slipping, but not falUng : 
desire is to be tempted enougb. 



r real 
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1^^ The man who will share his wealth with a 
vornan, baa aome love for her ; the man who 
can resolvo to share his poverty with her, has 
more . . of course «upposing him to be a man, and 
not a child, or a beast. 

Out stntequacka of late jeara have thought 
"fit to stjle themselves radUxil reformert : and 
though the title involves an absurditj, it ia not 
OD that account less fitted for the aages who have 
asBumed it ; many of whom moreover maj have 
HO very clear notion what the epithet they give 
tbemEelTes means. For what can a radicol re- 
former hei lg he a refonner of the roots of 
things) But Nature buries these out of sight, 
and will not allow man to tamper with them, 
assigning him the task of training and praning 
Üie Btem and branches. Or ia a rodical reformei 
one who tears up a tree by the roots, and refonns 
it by laying it prostrate 1 If so, our refoimera 
m&y indeed put in a claim to the title, and nugtt 
feiily contest it with the hurricane of last au- 
tamn. But what can be the good or comfort of 
a refonnation, which is only another nome for 
destraotion ) 

The Word may perhapa be horrowed from medi- 
(äne, in which we speak of o radical eure, This 
howerer is a metaphor implying the estirpation, 

I or complete uprooting of the disease, after which 
the Banative powers of Nature will restore the con- 

I Btitntiou to bealth. But there is no such aanative 



power in a atate ; where tlie mei 
abusos does not avaU to set any vital faculties 
in action. Ta truth thia is onl; another form of 
the errour, by whioh man, ever quicker at de- 
atroying tban at producing, has confounded repent- 
ance with reformation, ftiraniKcta with nirdpoia. 
Whereas the true reformer is he who creates ncw 
ioBtitutions, and givea them Ufe and energy, and 
tru8t3 to them for throwing off such eril humonn 
as may be Ijing in the body politic. The true 
reformer is the seminal reformer, not the radicaL 
And thia ia the way the Sower, who wenl forth 
to Bow His seed, did really reform the worid, 
without making anj open assault to uproot wb&t 
was already exiating. V. 

Ifature ia mighty. Art ia mighty. Ardfice 
ia weak. For Nature is the work of a mightier 
power than man, Art ia the work of man under 
the guidance and inspiration of a mightier power. 
Artifice ia the work of mere man in the imbecility 
of hia mimic underatanding. o. 

WhiC ü the use of ü ? is the first question 
oskt in England hy almost everybody about 
almost everything. When foreiners, who hare 
learnt EngUsh from our older writers, oome 
amongst us, hearing such frequent enquiries after 
use, they mnat fancy they have fallen among a 
wonder ao mauy of them have 
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applied for loang. The only wunder, as we are 
not usurera, ia how they got them. 

Still there are n, tew thinga, — a hueband for 
one's daughter, a Rubens, four horaes, a eure of 
Bouls, — the use of which is never askt ; probably 
becaoae it ia ea evident. In those cases the first 
qneation, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is, 
What are ikey worth ? The worth of a eure of 
Boula ! mieerable raoney-loving people ! whose 
Tery langui^e is prostituted to avarice. Wealth 
ii money ; Fortune is money : Worth is money ; 
and, had not God for onoe been beforehand with 
tte World, Providence would have been money too. 
The worth of a eure of souIb is Heaven or Hell, 
aocording as he who is appointed to it doea hia 
1 duty or negleeta it. 

I You want to double your richea, and without 
'' gambling or atockjobbing. Share it. Whether it 
be material or inteUectual, its rapid increaae will 
amase you. What would the sun have been, had 
he folded himself up in darkuess 1 Surely he 
would have gone out. So would Socratea. 

Tbis road to wealth seema to have been dia- 
oovered some throe thousand yeora ago. At leaat 
it waa known to Ilesiod, and has been recom- 
mended by bim in the one precious line be baa 
left ua. But even he complains of the foola, who 
did not know that half is more than the wbole. 
And ever since, though mankind have alwaya been 
in füll ohase after rioheB, though they have not 
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feared to follow Columbus and Gama in cbaa^ 
it, though they have waded tlirough blood, and 
Crept tlirough falsehood, and trampled oa their 
own bearte, aud been readj to ridc oa a broom- 
stick, iß cliaae of it, very few have ever takea 
thia Foad, albeit the easieat, the ahort^st, and the 



One of the first things a soldier has to do, is to 
harden himeelf against hcat aud cold. He maet 
inure himself to bear eudden and violent change& 
In like manner they who enter into public lue 
should begin by dulling their sensitiTeneBS to 
praiee and blame, He who cannot tum bis b&ck 
on the one, and face the other, will probably be 
beguiled by bis favorite, into letting bis enemy 
oome behind bim, and wound him when off hia 
gnard. Let bim fceep a firm footing, and beware 
of being Ufted up, rememhering that this is the 
oomnioneat trick by which wreatlera tbrow their 
antagonists. n. 

Oratification is distinct from happiness in the 
common apprebension of mankiad ; and so ia 
eelfishness from wisdom. But passion in ita 
bUndness disiegards, or rather epeaka aa if it dis- 
Kgarded, tbe firat distiaction ; and sopbista, iaking 
advantage of this, confound the last. Their con- 
fusion bowever is worse confounded. For it ia 
not every gratification tbat is scl£sh, in the 
ordinary acoeptation of the tenn, which implim 
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blame and sin; but such onlj as is undue or 
inordinate, whether in kind or degrec. Never 
was a man called selfisb for quencbing bis tbirst 
witb water, wbere water was not scarce j many 
a man bas been justlj, for drinking Cbampagne. 
Tbe argument tben, if unraveled into a sjUogism, 
would bang togetber tbus : 

Some gratifications are selfisb : 
No gratification is bappiness : 

tberefore, 
All bappiness is selfisb. 
I am not surprised tbat tbese gentlemen speak iU 
of logic. 

Misers are tbe greatest spendtbriffcs : and 
^endtbrifts often end in becoming tbe greatest 
misers. u. 

Tbe principle gives birtb to tbe rule: tbe 
motive may justify tbe exception» 



Wben tbe Parisians set up a naked prostitute 
as tbe goddess of Eeason, thej can bardly bave 
been aware wbat an apt type sbe afforded of tbeir 
Beason, and indeed of all Eeason, — if tbat divine 
title be not forfeited by sucb a traitorous act, — 
wbicb tums away its face from beaven, and 
tbrows off its allegiance to tbe trutb as it is in 
Ood. Wben Eeason bas done tbis, it is stark 
naked, and ready to prostitute itself to every 
oapricious lust, wbetber of tbe flesb^ or oi <k<^ 
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spirit. One can never repeat too often, 
Reaeon, as it cxiats in man, is 011I7 our intellec- 
tual eye, and that, like the eye, to see, it needa 
light, — to see clearly and far, it needs the light of 



Entireneas, illimitablenesB is indispensable to 
Faith, What we believe, we muat believe whoUy 
and without reserve ; wherefore the only perfect 
and satisfying objeot of Faith is Qod. A Faith 
that sets hounds to itael^ that will believe eo 
mach and no more, that will truat thus hr and 
no fiirther, is none. It ia only Doubt taking a 
nap in an elbow chair. The huaband, whose scep- 
ticism is pnirient enough to contemplate the pt»- 
sihility of his wife's proving fitlse, riohly deaervee 
that she should do so. u. 

Never put mach confidence in such as put 
no confidence in others. A man prone to sua- 
pect evil is mostly looking in his neighhour for 
what he sees in himself, As to the pure all 
things are pure, cven so to the impure all thinga 
are impure. c. 

Do you wiäh to find out a person's weak poiotet 
Note the failings he has the quiekest eye for in 
others. They may not be the very feilinga he is 
himself conacious of ; but they will be their next- 
door neighboura. No mau keeps such a jealoue 
l90k-out aa a rival. D, 



I 
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In reading the Äpostolical Epistles, we should 
bear in mind that they are not scientific treatiaes, 
anned at all points against carpers aud miscon- 
ceiversj hut ocoaaional letters, addrest to disciples, 
who, as the writer knew, were both able and in- 
olined to make due allonancc for the latitude oi 
epistolary espression. 

But ia not this wbat the Socinians conteud for'f 

If it were, I should bave nothing to say against 
them. What I object to in tbem is their mak- 
isg, not due allowances, but undue, — allowances 
discoantenanced hj the plainest passages as well 
u the uniform tenour of the Sacred Writjnga, by 
the whole analogy, and, so far as we dare judge of 
them, the prompting priacipleB of ReTelatiou. 

But how shall we discern the due from the 
-tmdue ? 

Äs we discern everything eise : by the honest 
ose of a cultivated understanding. If we have 
not banisht the Holy Spirit by slights and ex- 
cesees, if we have fcd His lamp in our hearta with 
prayer, if we have improved and strengthened our 
&cuUies by education and esercise, and then sit 
down to study the Bible with enquiring and 
teachable minds, we need not doubt of discovering 
ita meaning ; not indeed purely, — for where find 
an intellect eo oolourlesB as never to tinge the 
light that falls upon it ? not wbolly, — for how 
fathom the ocean of God'a word ? but with such 
accuracy, and in auch degree, as shall sufGce for 
the uses of our spiritual life. If we have ne- 
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glected this previous discipline, if we take up the 
book with stupid or Ignorant, lazy or negligent, 
arrogont or unclean and do-no-good handa, we 
ahaU. in running through its pages Etumble on 
many things dark and startling, on many thisga 
whioh, aggravated bj presumptuous heedlesanesB, 
might prove destructiTclj offensive. 

WLat then are the poor to do ] 

Tbey must avail themselves of oral instrnotion, 
have reoourse, ao far as may be, to written helps, 
ce of God'a miniatera. But 
> indispensable. Let a man 
icere, if blind, he could not 
)e the book, nor, if unlettcred, read it, nor, if Igno- 
rant of English, know the meaning of the words, 
nor, if hälf-witted, coraprehend the sentenceA. 
Why Buppose that the intelleotual hindrances to 
mastering the book end hcre 1 especially when 
we allow the esiatence of moral hindrancea, and 
are aware that they combine with the intelleotual 
in unascertainable and indefinit« proportions ; if 
they do not rather form tbeir essenoe, or at least 
their gerni. You grant that careleasncBs and im- 
patience may hide the meaning of the book from 
ua : you should be sure that stupidity does not 
spring &om oarelessness, nor bad logic from im- 
patience, before you decide so confidently that 
stupidity and bad logic cannot. 

Search the Scriplures, aaid Christ. " Non dixit 
kffiie, sed lerviamini, (as Chrysostom, quoted by 
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Jeremj Taylor, On ihe Mimster^s Duty, Serm, II* 
VoL yi. p. 520, observes on this text,) quia oportet 
profundius effodere, ut quae alte delitescant inve- 
nire possimus. The Jewd have a saying : qui Twn 
advertU quod supra et infra in scriptoribus legibir^ 
is pervertU verha Bei viventis. He that will un- 
derstand God*s meaning, must look above, and 
below, and round about." Now to look at things 
below the surface, we must dig down to them. 
They who omit this, from whatever cause, be it 
the sluggishness of their will, or merely the 
bluntness of their Instrument, — for this question, 
though important in judging of the workman, 
oannot affect the accomplishment of the work, — 
will never gain the buried treasure. Those on 
the other hand who dig as they are taught to do, 
will reach it in time, if they £i,int not. The 
number of demi-semi-Christians in the world no 
more establishes the contrarj, than the number of 
drunkards in the world establishes the impossibility 
of keeping sober. 

But, as Taylor remarks in the same Sermon, 
(p. 509), " though many precious things are re- 
served for them who dig deep and search wisely, 
medicinal plants, and com, and grass, things fit 
for food and physic, are to be had in every field." 
The great duties of a Christian are so plainly 
exprest, that they who run may read, and that 
all who listen may understand them : expounders 
of doctrine are appointed by the Church : and in 
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How deeplj rooted muet unbelief be in oar 
hearU, when we are surprised to und our prajen 
anawerad ! instead of feeling sure that they will 
be so, if they are only offered up in faith, aod 
ate in accord with thc will of God. a. 

Moses, when the batfcle was raging, bald up Mb 
arms to beaven, with the rod of God in. bis hand ; 
and thu3 Israel overcame Amalek. Hence a 
uotion got abroad through the world, tbat in 
times of difiiculty or danger the mightiest weapoa 
ma» ean make use of U prayer. Eut Moaeaea 
aims grew heaxy ; and he was foreed tu call in 
Aaron and Hur to hold tbem up. In like manner 
do we all too readily weary of prayer, and feel 
it become a burtben, asd let our banda drop ; 
and tben Amalek prevails. 

Here however the wiadom of the eighteenth 
Century has devised a Substitute, at least for one 
of the cases in wbiob our ancestora used to hold 
up their arms to heaven. Franklin has taugbt 
US to hold up iron bars to heayen, which have 
the adTantage of never growing weary, and iinder 
the guard of 'nhich we may feel sure that the 
etorm will pass over without barming us. Besidee 
they allow us to employ our hands to bettor 
purpose, in working, or eating, or fighting. 

BtiU there are sundry kjnda of dangers, from 
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whicb Franklin*s conductors will not secure us : 
and against these^ tili the time when matter shall 
have utterly choked and stifled spirifc, we still 
need the help of prayer. And as our flesh is so 
weak, that our prayers soon droop and become 
faint^ unless thej are upheld, Christ and the 
Holy Spirit vouchsafe to uphold our prayers, and 
to breathe the power of faith into them, so that 
they may mount heavenward, and to bear them 
up to the very Throne of Grace. u. 



All religions, — for absolute pantheism is none, 
— ^must of necessity be anthropomorphic. The idea 
of Gk)d must be adapted to the capacifcies of the 
human imagination. Christianity differs £rom all 
other religions in this, that its anthropomorphism 
is theopneustic. ü. 

A weak mind sinks under prosperity, as well 
as under adversity. A streng and deep mind has 
two highest tides, — when the moon is at the fiill, 
and when there is no moon. v. 



What a pity it is that there are so many 
words ! Whenever one wants to say anything, 
three or four ways of saying it run into one's 
head together; and one can't teil which to choose. 
It is as troublesome and puzzling as choosing a 
ribbon . . . or a husband. 

Now on a question of millinery, or of man- 
millinery, I should be slow to venture an 

A3 
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opinion, But style is a far less intricate 
and with regard to the choioe of words a clear and 
simplo rule may be laid down, which can hardlj 
be foUowed too punctually or too assiduously. 
Firat however, as it ia a Indy I am addressing, let 
me advise you to lessen your perplexities by re- 
atricting yourself to home manufactures. Yoh 
may perhaps think it looks pretty to gamishyour 
lettfirs with such phrases as ile Und mon oceur, 
Now v>iih all my hfait is really better English : 
the only advantage on the side of the other ex- 
presBion is its being less sincere. Whatever inay 
be the superiority of French silks, or French lacc, 
English words sound far best from English Ups : 
and, notwithstanding the cxample of Desdemona, 
one can seldom look with perfect complaceucy on 
the woman who givea up her heart to the son of 
another people. Man may leave country, as well 
as £ither and mother : for action and thought find 
their objects everywhere. But must not feeUngs 
pine and droop, wben cut off from the home and 
speeoh of their childhood ? 

Aa a general maxim howerer, when you come 
to a cross-road, you can hardly do better than go 
right onward. You would do so involuntarily in 
speating : do so likewise in writing. When you 
doubt between two worda, choose the plainest, the 
conunonest, the most idiomatic. Eschew fine 
words, aa you would rouge : love simple ones, as 
you would native rosea on your cheeks. Act as 
you might be disposcd to do on your estate : 
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emploj such words as have the largest families, 
keeping clear of foundlings, and of those of which 
nobody can teil whence they come, unless he 
happens to be a scholar. 

This is just the advice which Ovid gives : 

Munda, sed e medio, consuetaque verba, puellae 
Scribite : sennonis publica forma placet. 

To the same effect is the praise which Ohaucer 
bestows on his Virginia : 

Though she were wise as Pallas, dare I sain 
Her faconde eke füll womanly and plain. 
No contrefeted termes hadde she 
To Semen wise : but after her degree 
She spake ; and all her wordes more or less 
Sounding in virtue and in gentillesse. 

Exquisite examples of this true mother English 
are to be found in the speeches put by Shakspeare 
into the mouth of his female characters, "No 
fountain from its rocky cave E'er tript with foot 
so free :" never were its waters clearer, more trans- 
parent, or more musical. This indeed is the 
peculiar beauty of a feminine style, munda verba, 
sed e medioy consuetaque, choice and elegant words, 
but such as are familiär in wellbred conversation ; 
words not used scientifically, or technically, or 
etymologically, but according to their customary 
meaning. It is from being guided wholly by 
usage, undisturbed by extraneous considerations, 
and from their characteristic fineness of discem- 
ment with regard to what is fit and appropriate, 
as well as from their being much less blown about 
by the vanity of writing cleverly or aeivt^\ifc\ssv\5^^ ^ 
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that semible edacatod womcn have a. simple gnoe 
öf fltyle rarely attainable by men ; whosa minda 
are ever and anon caught and estangled in briarj' 
thicketa of kowg, and kow-Jars, and wkffs, and 
lehy-nols; and who often think nrncK leaa wbat 
they have to saj, than in wbat mannar thej are 
to aa; it. For it ia in [writing, as in painting 
and flculpture : let the artist adapt the attttudes 
of hia flgurea to tbe feeling or action he wiahes to 
express ; and, if hia mind has been dulj impreg- 
nated vrith the idea of tho human form, wjthout 
hia intending it they will be gracefiil ; whereafl, 
if his first aim bo to make theja graceful, they 
are aure to be affected. 

When women however aally out of their proper 
sphere into that of objective, refiective authorahip, 
— for which they are diatjualified, not merely bj 
their ediication and habita, but by the aubjective 
character of their mind», by the predominanoe of 
their feelings OTer their intelleot, and by their 
proneness to yiew eyerything in the light of their 
affeotions, — they often loae the simple gracea of 
atylej which within their own elemeat belong to 
them. Here too may it he said, that "the wom&n 
who deliberatea ia loat." Going right, not from 
reäexion, not &om caiculatiug the reasons and 
conaequences of each particular atep, but froin im- 
pulae, — whether instinctive, or derivative from 
habit, or from principle, — when a womau distruEta 
her impulaee, and appeala to her underatanding, 
aheis not unlikely to atray j among other grounda, 
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because this seldom happens, ezcept when some 
wrong impulse is pulling against the right one, 
and when she wants an excuse for yielding to 
it. Men^ in speech, as in action, maj now and 
then forsake usage; haying previously explored 
the principles and laws, of which usage is ever 
an inadequate exponent. But no woman can 
safely defy usage, unless it be at the imperious 
momentary call of some overpowering affection, the 
Yoice of which is its own sanction, and one with 
the voice of duty. When a woman deviates from 
usage, to comply with some rule which she sup- 
poses to run counter to it, she is apt to misapply 
the rule, from ignorance of its grounds and of 
its limits. For rules, though useful mementoes 
to such as understand their principles, have no 
light in themselves, and are mostly so framed as 
to fail US at the very moment of need. Clear 
enough when all is clear, they grow dim and go 
out when it is dark. 

The one which has just been proposed, of fol- 
lowing your tongue when you are speaking, is a 
less sure guido for men than for women. Men's 
minds have so ofben crawled forth, more or less, 
like a snail stretching out of its shell, from the 
region of impulse into that of reflexion, that they 
may need a secondary movement to resume their 
natural State, and replace the shell on their heads. 
With them what is nearest is ofben furthest off; 
and what is furthest is nearest. The word which 
comes uppermost with them will frequently be the 
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book-word, not the word of common s] 
cially if thcj ars in Che h&bit of public speaking, 
in which there is a strong temptation to make up 
for emptiness by sound, to give commonplac 
Berrationa an uncommon look by swelUng them. 
Ottt with bloated diction, — to tack a. string of ooi 
ventional phraaes to tte tail of eveiy propositioi 
in tbe hope that tbia will enable it to fly, — and to 
take care that tbe buckram thougbta, in whateTOT 
respecta they may resemble Falataff's men, ahall 
at leaat bave plenty of buckram to atnit in. 
Therefore a man, wben writing, may oftfln find 
occasion to Substitute a plainer word for that 
which bad first occurred to bim. But witb bim 
too tbe ruie bolds good, tbat the plainest word, 
by nbicb be can espresa bis meaning, is tbe best, 
Tbe beginning of Ptato's Republic ia said to baye 
been found in his tablets written over and OTer 
in a variety of ways : yet after all, the words, as 
they now atand, and the order of their arrange- 
ment, are the eirapleat be could bave chosen j 
and one can bardly conceive how they could have 
been other tban they are. Thia is the aecret of the 
matcblesB tranaparency of his style, through which 
we look at tbe thoughts esproat in it, standing as 
in the lueid distinctness given by a sonthem 
atmoaphere ; ao tbat only by a subsequent act of 
reflesion do we diaoern the esceeding beauty of 
the medium. Wbereas in most writera the woHa 
scarcely let the thoughts peer dimly through, or 
at best deck them out in gorgeoua hues, and dr«.w 
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attention to themselves, veiKng what thej ought 
to reveaL 

The principle I haye been urging coincides with 
that of Cobbett's great nile: "Never tbink of 
mending what jou write : let it go : no patcbing. 
As your pen moves, bear constantlj in mind that 
it is making strokes which are to remain for ever." 
The power of habit, he rightly obsenres, is in such 
things quite wonderful : and assuredlj it is not 
merely our style that would be improved, if we 
bore constantlj in mind that what we do is to 
last for ever. Did we but keep this conviction 
steadilj before us, with regard to all our thoughts 
aad feelings and words and purposes and deeds, 
then might we sooner leam to think and feel 
and speak and resolve and act as becomes the 
heirs of etemitj. One of the main seats of our 
weakness lies in this verj notion, that what we 
do at the moment cannot matter much ; for that 
we shall be able to alter and mend and patch 
it just as we like by and by. Cobbett's own 
writings are a proof of the excellence of his 
rule : what they may want in elegance, they more 
than make up for in strength. His indeed was 
a case in which it was especially applicable. 
Springing out of the lower Orders, and living in 
familiär intercourse with them, he knew their lan- 
guage : he knew the words which have power over 
the English people : he knew how those words 
must be wielded to strike home on their under- 
standings and their hearts. His mind had never 
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been tainted witli the Jargon of meii of lettera ; 
he had no fripperj to Üuow ofF ere lie coulil appear 
in hia nakeil strengtb : ho scorned fiouriahes and 
manouvrea, and marclit straight with all hia forcea 
to tlie onset. 

In Borne measure akin to Cobbett's writinga in 
atyle, though with differences resuiting both from 
personal and national character, are tboae of the 
honest and beartj German patriot, Arndt, which 
did such good service in kindJing and feeding the 
enthusiaam during the war with France. Hs 
too was a child of the people, a pcasant boj 
vrho uae'd to feed hia father's cows ; and hia 
wings had not becn clipt in the schools. So wu 
Luther; whom one cau hardly conceive recall- 
ing and correoting a Word, any more than one 
can conceive the sun recalling and correoting 
one of bis rays, or the sea one of its wavea. 
He who haß a füll quiver doea not pick up Ms 
aiTOWs. If the firat miaaea, he aends auother 
and another after it. Forgettlng what is behind, 
he preaaes onward. It ia onlj in going throagh 
one's esercise, that one retraoes a falsa move- 
ment, and begina anew. To do so in hattle woald 
be to lose it. 

There ia aaid indeed to be a manuscript of 
Luther'B Version of the firat Psalm with a gwat 
number of interlineationa and oorreetions. Thia 
howerer was a tnmslatiou : and only when a 
man'a thoughts isaue from hia own head and 
hewt, can they come foith ready clad in the 
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üttest words. A translator's aim is more com- 
plicated ; and all he can hope is to approximate 
nearer and nearer to it. For no language can 
eyer be the complete counterpart of another : 
indeed no single word in anj language can be 
the complete counterpart to a word in another 
language, so as to have exactlj the same shades 
and yarieties of meaning, and to be inyested with 
the same associations. Hence a conscientious 
translator is perpetuallj drawn in opposite direc- 
tions, irom the wish to accomplish two incom- 
patible objects, to giye an exact representation of 
bis original, and at the same time to make that 
representation an idiomatic one. Difficult as it 
often must needs be to express one's own mean- 
ing to one's wish, it is incomparablj more difficult 
to express another man's, without making him saj 
more or less than he intended. 

That the practice inculcated aboye has the 
highest of all sanctions, is proyed bj the Preface 
to the first edition of Shakspeare, where the 
editors saj of him, " Eis mind and band went 
together ; and what he thought, he uttered with 
that easiness, that we haye scarce receiyed from 
him a blot in bis papers." The same thing is 
true of the greatest master of style in our dajs : 
in the manuscripts of bis exquisite Imaginary 
Conyersations yery few words have ever been 
altered : every word was the rigbt one from 
the first. I haye also obseryed the same fact 
in Amold's manuscripts, in which indeed^ from. 



the simple, easy flow of hia style, one might Btxmat 
espect it. But Lieber teils iis that Niebuhr also 
sttid to him, " Endeavour never to striko out any- 
thing of what you have once written down. 
Punish yourself by aliowing once or twice eome- 
thing to pass, tliough you see you might give 
it better : it will accustom you to be more carefal 
in future ; and you will not on!y save much time, 
but also think more correctly and distinctly. T 
Imrdly ever strike out or correct iny writing, even 
in my despatches to the king. Fersons wbo have 
never trieJ to write at once correctly, do not 
know how eaaj it ia, provided your thoughta are 
clear and well arranged ; and they ought to be so 
before you put pen to paper," Thua a style, 
wliicb. appears most elaborate, and ia whicb the 
thoughta would aeem to have beeo aubjected to 
a long procees of condensation, may grow to 
be written almost spontaneously ; as a person 
may leam to write the stifTest hand with con- 
siderable rapidity, Lieber however also cites the 
aimüar confesaion in Gibbon'a Memoire, which 
ehews that thia practice is no preaervative &oni 
all the vices of affectation. For anything may 
hecome nature to man ; the rare thing 13 to find a 
nature that is truly natural. v. 

Cesar's maxim, that you arc to avoid an on- 
uaual Word as you would a rock, ia often qno^ 
ed, eapecially by those who are just purposiag 
to Tiolate it. For thia is one of the sträng» 
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distortions of vanity, — ^which loves to magnify the 
understanding, at the cost of the will, — that peo- 
ple, when they are doing wrong, are fond of boast- 
ing that they know it to be wrong. Cesar himself 
however was a scrupulous observer of his own 
rule. A like straightforward plainness of Speech 
characterizes the English Cesar of our age, and is 
found, with an admixture of philosophical sweet- 
ness, in Xenophon. In truth simplicity is the 
soldierly style. The most manly of men coincide 
in this point with the most womanly of women. 
The latter think of the feelings they are to ex- 
press ; the former, of the thoughts and purposes 
and actions ; neither, of the words. 

Not however that new words are altogether to 
be outlawed. What would language have been, 
had this principle been acted onfrom the first? It 
must have been dwarfb in the cradle. Did thoughts 
remain stationary, so might language : but they 
cannot be progressive without it. The only 
way in which a conception can become national 
property, is by being named. Hereby it is incor- 
porated with the body of populär thought. Either 
a Word already in use may have a more determi- 
nate meaning assigned to it : or a new word may 
be formed, according to the analogies of the lan- 
guage, by derivation or composition : or in a 
language, in which the generative power is nearly 
extinct, a word may be adopted from some forein 
tongue, which has already supplied it with simi- 
lar terms. Only such words should be intelli^iblft. 
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at Bigtt to the readers thej are deaigned tor. 
Thia is one great objection to the new Gieek 
words which Mr Btiotham scatters over bis pagea, 
aide by side with bis amorpbous, tumble-to- 
piecei) Engliäh oues, like Columblne dancing wiUl 
Pantaloon. Thej want a, note to esplain wbxt 
he meant them to mean, and are just eucli liib- 
less thingB as might be espeoted from a msa 
who griuds them out of lüg Icxicon, — such dry 
chips as may drop from a tvriter wbose mind is s 
doad bedge of abstractions ; whose chief talent 
moreover is tbat of a hedge, to interaect and 
partition off the field of knowledge. Whea words 
are thua brought in with a comnientary at their 
heels, it is much as if a musician were to stop 
in the middle of a tuue, and t«ll jou what notes 
he is playing. 

To the last of the three claeaes just mentioned 
bclosgs the terminolog]/ of Science, which ia al- 
moat wholly Greelt. No language was erer so Aill 
of life aa the Greek in iCs prime : and, as there 
have been instances of seeds which have retained 
their vital power for millennaries, the embare of 
life etil] linger about it ; so that two thousand 
years aller, and a tbousand niiles off, we find it 
easier to grow Greek words thaa English. The 
plaatio character of the language, affording un- 
limited facilitiea for compoaition, — and in Booh 
wise that its words really coalesce, and ai6 &ot 
merely tackt together, — fit it for expreseing the 
innumerable combLnations, which it is the 
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of Science to detect. And as Science is alte« 
gether a cosmopolite, less connected than any 
other mode of intellectual action with the pecu- 
liarities of national character, — wherefore the 
eighteenth Century, which confounded science with 
knowledge, set up the theory of cosmopolitism,— • 
it is well that the vocabulary of Science should be 
common to all the nations that come and worship 
at its shrine. 

Of all words howeyer the least yivacious are those 
coined by Science. It is only Poetry, and not Phi- 
losophy, that can make a Juliet. It is Poetry, the 
Imagination in one or other of its forms, that pro« 
duces what has life in it. Eschylus, Shakspeare, 
Milton, are wordmakers. So are most humorists, 
Aristophanes, Kabelais, Swifb, Sterne, Charles 
Lamb, Richter : only many of their words are 
merely fashioned sportively for a particular occa« 
sion, after some amusing analogy, without any 
thought of their becoming a permanent part of 
the language. The true criterion of the worth of 
a new word is its having such a ßuniliar look, 
and bearing its meaning and the features of its 
kindred so visible in its &ce, that we hardly know 
whether it is not an old acquaintance. Then 
more especially is it likely to be genuine, when its 
author himself is scarcely conscious of its noyelty. 
At all eyents it should not seem to be the fruit 
of study, but to spring spontaneously from the 
inspiration of the moment. 

The corruption of style does not lie in a writer's 
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oceasionally uaing an uncommon or a new word. 
On the contrary a maaculine writer, who has been 
led to adopt a, piain, simple style, not, like womeu, 
by au instinctive delicacy of taste, but by a refles 
act of judgement, and who has taken pleasore in 
vietting the sources of his native language, and in 
traciiig its atreams, will feel deairous at times to 
throw his Bced also upon the waters : and he is 
the very person whose stuJies will best fit him 
for doing so, Even Cowper, whose lettors are the 
pattem of pure, graceful, idiomatic Englieh, does 
not hesitatc to coin new words now and then. 
Such are, ej:trnforaneous, which, though he is so 
fbnd of it aa to desire that it shouid be inseited 
in Johnson's Dictionary, and to use it more than 
once (Vol. ir. p.76, vi. 153, of Soiifchey's Edi- 
tion), is for common purposea a cumhrouB auljsti- 
tute for oui-of-dooTi, — a mibacedarian, " a nuui 
that sleeps under the staira" (vi. 286), — a» atä^ 
deaconim (iv. 228),— syi&fiferoonym (v. 23),— o 
joltation (v. 55),—cdlßeaa (t. Gl), — secondAanded 
(v. 87), a Word inaocurately formed, as according 
to analogy it should mean, not at aecond havd, but 
lutving a secotid hand, — auikorly (t. 96), — ao- 
tpiUory (v, 102), — retumoble, likely to letura 
(v. 102),— tramlaloreliip (v. 353), — poO^ip 
(y. 313), — a midshipmanship ("there'H a word 
foryou!"he exclaims, Ti. 2C3), — man-mercio^^ 
dice (vi. 127),— IIomer-connfTs (vi. 2ö8),— waZi- 
able (vi. I3),~3eld<mc!f (vi. 228). I know not 
that any of theae worda ia of much Talue. The 
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last is su^gested by an erroneous analogj. "I 
hope non^e of my correspondents (he says) will 
measure my regard for them by the frequeTicyy 
or rather seldomcy, of my epistles." A Latin 
termination is here subjoined to a Saxon word, 
which such a termination very rarely fits : and 
two consonants are brought into juxtaposition, 
from which in our language they revolt. 

Some of these words may perhaps have been 

already in use, at least in speech, if not in writing. 

It would be both entertaining and instructiye, 

were any one to collect the words in English 

invented by particular authors, and to explain the 

reasons which may either have occasioned or hin- 

dered their being incorporated with the body of 

the language. In some cases no want of the word 

has been feit : in others the fonnation has been 

incorrect, or unsupported by any familiär analogy. 

Leaming of itself indeed will never avail to make 

words : but in ages when the formative instinct 

is no longer vivid, judgement and knowledge are 

requisite to guide it. For the best and ablest 

writers are apt to err on this score, as we saw 

just now in the instance of seldomcy, Thus even 

Landor {Imaginary Convers. ii. 278) recommends 

the adoption of anidiomatical as an English word ; 

though our language does not acknowledge the 

Greek negative prefix, except in words like anar- 

chy, introduced in their Compound state, so that 

anidiomatical would exemplify itself; and though 

unidiomatiQ would clearly be a preferable foüai^ 
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wHch few writers would scruplo to 
authorized by precedent or no. Nor, I 
Coleridge's favorite word, esmnplaetic (£i 
Lüeraria i. 157), to espress the 
imifying power of the Imaginatioo, 
current ; for, like othera of bis Greek 
it violatca tbe auRlogies of tbat langui 
Huch a word exiateJ, it would be compounde d of rfc 
iv jr\äTTtiv. not, as he intended, of ci'c tv vheirriw. 
On thc otber band bis word, to dmynonffmisx 
{Biog. LH. i. 87), is a truly valuabla one, as 
designating a proceaa rery common in tbe historf 
of language, and bringing a new thought into 
general circulation. A Latin prepoaition is indeed 
prefixt to a Greek tbeme : but such mixturea 
are ineviCable in a composite language ; and 
this ii sanotioned by thc words dephlegmaU and 
depMogidicaie : aller the nnalogy of which I 
bare ventured above (p. 208) to frame the vord 

Few eminent writers, I believe, have not done 
more or lese toward enriching thetr native tongue. 
Thu3 Rousseau, in one of bis letters in defense 
of bis DiscouTse on tbe Influence of tbe Arts and 
Sciences, vindicates bis having bazarded the word 
inveiHgation, on the ground tbat he bad wiaht 
"rendre un sorvice ä la kngue, en essayant d'y 
introduire un terme doux, barmonieus, donl le 
sens est dejä connu, et qui n' a point de synonyme 
en fran^ais. C'est, je crois, toutes les conditioiu 
qu'on exige pour autoriser cett« libert6 salutun." 
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Sometimes too an autlior*s bequests to his coun- 
trymen do not staj quietlj at bome, but travel 
from nation to nation, and become a permanent 
part of tbe language of mankind. Wbat a loss 
would it be to tbe languages of modern Europe, if 
Plato's word, idea, and Pytbagorases, phüosophy, 
witb tbeir families^ were Struck out of tbem ! 
It would be like striking out an eye; and we 
sbould bardlj know bow to grope our waj 
tbrougb tbe realms of tbougbt witböut tbem. 
Again, wben we read in Diogenes Laertius (iii. 
24) tbat Plato irpwTOc er ^CKoaoi^lq, ärrliroBag ibvö" 
fiaae, tcai trTOi\tioy, fcal ^laXeicriic^Vy Kai iro£<5ri7ra, 
Kai TÜy irepolTtay r^y CTriTTf^ov iirulidveiay, Kai 
deov irpoyoiav, we maj see from tbis, witbout en- 
quiring into tbe accuracj of eacb particular stdte- 
ment, wbat a powerful lever a well-cbosen word 
maj be for belping on tbe progress of tbougbt, 
bow it maj embody tbe results of long processes 
of meditation, and present tbose results in a form 
in wbicb tbey may not only be apprebended at 
once by every person of intelligence, but may be 
used as materials for ulterior speculations, like 
known quantities for tbe determination of 
unknown. Varions instances of like pregnant 
words, in wbicb great autbors bave embodied 
tbe results of tbeir speculations, — of words 
"wbicb assert a principle, wbile tbey appear 
merely to indicate a transient notion, preserring 
as well as expressing trutbs," — are pointed out 
in tbe great Hiatory of the Inductive Sciences, in 
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which one of Bacon's wortEieat am! aio«t 
lightened disciples has latetj been tncuig the 
progress of scientific discovery throughout ihe 
whole World of Nature. 

A far worae fault than that of occasionallj in- 1 
troducing a new word, — which ia not only allov- 
able, but ofCen necessar;, as new thoughts keep 
contiiLuaU}' ristng above tbe national borizon,— 
that ol' writiag throughuut in words alien from the 
Speech of the people. Few writers are apter to 
fall into tbiB fault, than those who deem it their 
poBt to watcb and set up a bark at the first 
approauh of a stranger. The goda in Ilonier now 
and then use a word different from that of ordi- 
nary men : but he who thinka to apeak the I 
lan^age of the gods^-by speaking one altogeth«r I 
remote irom that of ordinarj men, will onl; ^eak 1 
tbe Unguage of the goblins. He ia not a lays&o, I 
but a mjatifier. 

There are tbroe genial and generative periods I 
in tbe hiatoiy of language. 

The firat, and far tbe most importaut, is that I 
in wbicb tbe great etementary procesaea are gano I 
tbrough ; wben the laws and form of tbe lui- I 
guage are detcnnined, and the body of the 4 
thoughts of a people, whether arising out of the J 
depths of ita own cbaracter, or awakened bj tbe I 
objecta around it, fashion aod find tbeir appn>- 1 
priate utterance. Tbia ia a period of which little I 
notic« con be preserved. We are aeldom ftblsj 
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to watch the processes while they are working. 
In a primitive, homogeneous language tbat work- 
ing is over, before it comes forward in a sub- 
stantial, permanent shape, and takes its seat in 
tlie halls of Literatnre : and even in a compo- 
site language, like our own, arising out of the 
confluence and fusion of two, we have scanty 
means for observing their mutual action upon 
eacb other. We see them flowing for a while 
side bj side : then both vanisb like the Rhine 
at Laufenburg : and anon the mingled streams 
Start into sight again, though perhaps not quite 
thoroughly blended, but each in a manner pre- 
serving a distinct current for a time, as the Rhone 
and Saone do at their junction. In this stage 
a language is rieh in expressions for outward 
objects, and for simple feelings and actions, but 
contains few abstract terms, and not manj Com- 
pound words, except such as denote obvious com- 
binations of &equent occurrence. The laws and 
principles of such compositions however are al- 
readj establisht : and here and there instances 
are found ot some of the simplest abstract terms ; 
after the analogy of which others are subsequently 
framed, according to the growing demands of re- 
fiexion. Such is the state of our own language 
in the age of Chaucer : such is that of the 
German in the Nibelungen-Lay ; and that of the 
Greek in Hesiod and in Homer : in the latter of 
whom however we already hear the snorting of 
the horses that are drawing on the car of Ai^ollo^ 



and aee tfae sparks thai üaah ap beneatfa I 
feel. as tbej rush aloog the pavemeut of hesTen. 

Thus fiir a lan^age hae very Utile that ia 
arbitrary in it, veij Uttte betokeninj ihe c 
gciooB power and action of man. Ic ovres 
origin, not to the thoughts and the will of Ü 
viduala, but ta an instinct aotuating a whole 
people ; it espresses what is comm 
all : it haa grown out of their noiTcrsal waot^ 
and lives in their hearts. But after a while an 
intellectual ariatocracy spring up, and frame i 
new languE^e of their own. The priaces and 
lords of thought shoot forth their winged worda 
into regions beyond the scan of the people. Thoy 
require a gold coinage, in addition to the coouaoin 
currency. This ia avowed by Sir Thomas Brown 
in his Preface. " Nor have we addreat our pen or 
style to the people, (whom books do not redresa^ 
and are this way incapable of reduction), bat to 
the knowing and leadiug piirt of leaming ; as trdl 
unders tan ding, — except they be n-atered : 
higher regions and fi-uctifying meteors of knov- 
ledge, these weeds must lose their alimental eap, 
and wither of theraselves." The Imapnatioii, 
finding out its powers and its oSice. and fi 
its freedom, begins to fashion and mould and 
comhine things according to its own laws. It ja 
no longer content to refleot the outward world 
and its forma just as it has received them, wiA 
such modiöcations and associations alnne as have 
been bestowed on them in the national mytholo^. 
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It seizes the elements both of outward nature and 
of homan, and mixes them up in its crucible, and 
bakes them anew in its fumace. It discems with- 
in itself, that there are other shapes and yisions 
of grandeur and beautj, beside those which roll 
before the eye, that there are other sjmpathies, 
and deeper harmonies and discords : and for this 
its new creation it endeayours to deyise fitting 
Symbols in words. This is the age of genial 
power in poetrj» and of a luzuriant richness in 
language j the age of Eschylus and Aristophanes; 
the age of Ennius and Lucretius, — who howeyer 
must be measured bj the Boman scale; the age of 
Shakspeare and Milton. It may be termed the 
heroic age of language, coming after its golden 
age, during which, from the unbroken unity of 
life, there was no call or room for heroes. Oustom 
has not yet markt 6ut the limits within which 
the plastic powers of the language must be re- 
strained : and they who feel their own strength, 
and that of their weapon, fancy there is nothing 
they may not aohieye with it, Of the new 
words formed in this age, many find an echo long 
afber amid the hights of literature : some are so 
peculiar, they can fit no place except the one they 
were made for : many fall to the ground and are 
forgotten, when the sithe of summer mows off the 
rieh bloom of spring. 

The third great period in the history of a 
language is that of its deyelopment as an instru- 
ment of reason and reflexion. This is the a^e 
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of verbal fiubstantiveG, and of abatract dennr 
tivea from. adjectivea, formed, in a homogeneoas 
language, after the analogy of earlier examples, 
but multiplied far beyond what had sufficed for a 
simpleTj lesa Bpeculative genetatinn. The dawn 
of thia age we aee struggling througK the dark- 
nesa in Thucydidea ; the diffioulties of whoae style 
arise in great measure from his efforts to espren 
thoughta so profound and faratretching in a lan- 
guage scanxly adapted as yet to auch purpoaea. 
For, though potentiall^ it had an indefinite 
wealth in general terma, that itealth was still 
lying for the moat part in thc niine : and the 
simple epical accumulation of sentences, by means 
of connective particles, waa only beginning tO 
give way to a compacter, more logical structure^ 
by the particles of causality and modality. In 
England, as indecd throughout the whole of mo- 
dern Europe, the order assigned by Nature for the 
successire unfolding of the various intellectual 
powera, in aations as well aa indiviJuals, — 
an Order which, unless diaturhed by estraneou» 
oauaea, would needs be far raore perceptible, aa 
all general laws aie, in an aggregate than in a sio- 
gle Unit, — was in aome degree altered by tbe in- 
flus of the traditional knowledge amaat by fonner 
ageg. That knowledge, acting more powerfully, 
and with more certain bene£t, an the reasoning 
facultiea thaa on the imaginative, accelerated the 
growth of the former, and brought them to aa 
Mrlier matuiityj a result owing mainly to tha 
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existence of a large class, who, being the chief 
depositaries of knowledge, were specially led by 
their profession, and bj the critical and stining 
circumstances of the times, to a diligent pursuit 
of all studies conceming the moral and spiritual 
nature of man. Hence the philosophical cultiya- 
tion of our language coincided with its poetical 
cnltiYation : and this prematuritj was the more 
easilj attainable, inasmuch as the mass of our 
philosophical words were not of home growth, but 
imported ready-grown from abroad ; so that, like 
oranges, thej might be in season along with 
primroses and violets. Yet the natural order 
was so far upheld, that, while the great age of 
our poetry is comprised in the last quarter of 
the sixteenth, and the first quarter of the seyen- 
teenth Century, the great age of our philosophy 
and theology reaches down tili near the close 
of the latter. Milton Stands alone, and forms a 
link between the two. 

When a nation reaches its noon howeyer, the 
oolours of objects lose much of their brightness ; 
and eyen their forms and masses stand out less 
boldly and strikingly. It occupies itself rather 
in examining and analysing their details. Find- 
ing itself already rieh, it liyes on its capital, 
instead of making fresh yentures to increase it, 
and boasts that this is the only rational, gen- 
tlemanly way of liying. The superabundant ao- 
tiyity, which it will not employ in anything 
positive, finds a yent in negatiyeness, — in denying 
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that any previous 9 täte of society 
to its oviD, and in issuing peremptoiy Tetoes 
againat all who would try to raise it higher. 
T!ii3 ia the age whea an academy will lay dovn 
its law3 dictatorially, and procluim wLat maj be 
Said, and what muat not, what may be thought^ 
and what must not ; the ago when men will scoff 
at the maduess of Xerses, yet themseWes try to 
fling their chains over the ever-roUing, irrepre»- 
sible ocoan of thought, Nay, they will Bcoop out 
a mimic sca in their pleasure-ground, and make it 
ripple and bubble, aud spout np prettily into the 
air, and then &ncy that they are taming ihe 
Atlantic ; which howoTsr keeps adrancing upon 
them, nntil it aweeps them away with their tojB. 
The interdiot against every new word or exprea- 
sion during the Century prerioue to the UeToIutiQn 
in France was onty one chapter of the interdict 
whioh aociety then enacted against everything 
genial ■ and here too that restleGsneiis, which can 
never be wholly allayed, became negative ; and 
all that was genial was in sin. The dull flat of 
the ffenriade abutted on the foaming hellpool of 
the Piicdle. 

The futility of all attempta to check the growth 
of a language, so long at lea^t ob a nation ooitr 
tinues to exeroise any activity erea in the lowor 
departments of thought, ia proTed by the aucces- 
iiivo editions of the Dictiunary publitiht by tbe 
French Academy. Not content with crushing 
and stifling freedom in the State, Richeliea'a 
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ambition aimed at becoming autocrat of the 
Fremsh language. He would haye had no 
Word uttered throughout the realin^ until he 
had countersigned it. But ancient usage, and 
the wants of progressiye civilization were too 
mighty for him. Eyery time the Academy haye 
issued their Dictionary afiresh, they haye found 
themselyes compelled to admit a number of new 
words into their censorial register : and in the 
last ßftj years more especially a yast influx has 
taken place. If we look into their modern wri- 
ters, eyen into those who, like Chateaubriand^ 
while they acknowledge the power of the pre- 
sent, still retain a reyerent allegiance to the past» 
we find new words eyer sprouting up: and the 
populär literature of la Jeune France, of those 
who are the minions, deeming themselyes the 
lordS; of the present, seems in language and style, 
as well as in morals^ to bear the character of 
slayery that has burst its bonds, to be as it were 
an insurrection of intellectual negroes, rioting in 
the licentiousness of a lawless, fetterless will. u. 



That in writing Latin no word should be used, 
unless sanctioned by the authority of Cicero, or of 
the Augustan age, is, I belieye, a purely modern 
notion ; and an utterly absurd one, if extended to 
anything eise than a scholastic exercise. For 
Cicero first taught Philosophy to talk with ele- 
gance in Latin; and in doing so he often went 
i^ound the mark, rather than straight to iti 
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whereas the fitting of a language t 
Etrument of rcflective and apeciilatiro thougbt 
niust be the work of many minda, an<J of more 
than one generation. Ä number of new iätu 
were drawn forth by the iliscipline öf advtni^ 
during the first Century of the empire. llE'^tQed 
from outward ohjects, which tili then had heoo täi 
in all to the Romans, men turned thcir eyw in- 
ward, and explored the depths of thcir owa Bft- 
ture, if so be they niiglit discover something Ültit, 
that would stand firm against the shock utü aMiiä 
the min of the world ; while all forma «f evÜ »Bre 
Ehooting up in loathsume enormity ou evury wl& 
Hence the writers in tlie daje of Nero, uid tbooe 
in the days of Trajan, had much to sav, and BÜd 
much, that had never cntered into the niindl ot 
their forefathera. In the latter agea of 
literaturc attompts were made to revive many 
astiquated words : but no life could be restored 
to themj and they merely lic like the bonea,o£ 
the dead around a decaylng body. Por the ro- 
generation of a language can never be genniiie 
snd lasting, escept so far as it goes along vrith 
a regeneration of the national mind ; whereas the 
Boman mind was dying away, and had no longer 
the power of incorporating the new regions ot 
thougbt thrown open to it. Ä flood of barb^ 
risms rusht in : Chriatianity came. with its host 
of fipiritualities : all the niysteries of man's natura 
nere to find utterance in Latin, which had always 
been better fitted for the forma tban ibr thft 
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schcols. It became the language of the leamed, 
whejh learning was unfortunately cut off from 
comnuunion with actual life, and when the past 
merälj laj as a huge shapeless shadow spread 
out'over the germs of the future. Yet, so in- 
disT^ensable is the power of producing new words 
to ^ language, when it is applied to anj practica! 
use, Latin, even after it had ceast to be spoken, 
still retained a sort of life, like that which lingers 
in the bark of a hollow tree long after its core has 
mouldered awaj : and still for centuries it kept 
on putting forth a few fresh leaves. u. 



A sort of English has been yery prevalent 
during the last hundred jears, in which the sen- 
tences haye a meaning, but the words haye little 
or none. As in a middling landscape the general 
outlines maj be correct, and the forms distin* 
guishable, while the details are hazy and indefi- 
nite and confused ; so here the abstract proposition 
designed to be exprest is so ; but hardly a word 
is used for which half a dozen ajnonjma might 
not haye stood equally well : whereas the test of a 
good style, as Coleridge observes (Biog, Lit, ii. 
160), is "its untranslatableness in words of the 
same language, without injury to the meaning." 
This may be called Scotch English ; not as being 
exclusively the property of our northern brethren : 
but because the celebrated Scotch writers of the 
last Century are in the fijst rank of those who 
haye emboweled the substantial, roast-beef a.ii<L 
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-pudding Buglieh of our fore&ttier». 
tliis respcct is mtimately ci 
with their having been our principal writen «n J 
metsplijsical subjecta since tbe A&ya of Liicko uA \ 
Shaftesbury and Thomas Bumet and Berknli^ n 
Butler. For metaphyaical writera, especially wIm 
they belosg to a school, and draw their princtpUt { 
from their maater'a cisterti through conduit tJlet I 
conduit, instead of going to tbe well of Xä^ur^ 1 
are Tery apt to give us vapid water imtitttl of 1 
fresh. Attaching littlo importance to iiD/Uiiiif> | 
but ahetraotiona, and heing almost withrjut aa eye, 
escept for colourless shadows, they merge nh&t- i 
ever is indtvidual in that which is merelj (^i«nc, 
and let this living univerae of infinite .variciy dnp 1 
out o{ sighc in the menstruuin of a tecJuÜctl ] 
phraseology. They loae the sent ia the cny. bot I 
keep on yelping without finding out their b 
not a few too join in the cry, without ha«iug 
ever caught the Beut. How far this will go, may 
be Seen in the dead language of the Schoolmen, 
who often deal with their words just aa if they 
were so many countera, the ruat having eat«a 
away every atom of the original impresa. In üke I 
manner, when the dry rot gets into the house of a I 
German philosopher, bis dlaciplea pick up haud- 
fuls of thi? duat, aud fancy it will serve instead of , 
tinibera. Eten Greek, notwithatanding the viv»- | 
oity both of the people and the lauguago, lost 
much of ita life and grace in the hands of tbe 
later philosopherg. Äccordingly thia 
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Engmsh is the usual style of our writers on 
specjjUatiYe subjects« 

»posite to this, and almost tbe converse of it, 
is Vish English ; in which eyerj word taken by 
itse?| means, or is meant to mean sometbing ; but 
be ' Aio looks for any meaning in a sentence, migbt 
as -jjbll look for a mountain in St Gileses. Eyery 
Irifipman, tbe saying goes, bas a potato in bis 
bead : many, I tbink^ must bare a wbole crop of 
tbem. At least tbe words of tbeir orators are 
wont to roll out just like so many potatoes from 
tbe moutb of a sack, round, and knobby, and 
rumbling, and potbering, and incoberent. Tbis 
style too is common nowadays, especially tbat less 
kindly, and tberefore less Irisb modification of it, 
wbere tbe potatoes become prickly, and every 
word must be smart, and eyery syllable must 
baye its point, if not its sting. No style is so 
well suited to scriblers for magazines and Journals, 
and otber like manufacturers of squibs wbicb are 
to explode at once, and wbicb, if tbey did not 
orack and flasb, would yanisb witbout anybody's 
beeding tbem. 

Wbat tben is Englisb Englisb 1 It is tbe com- 
bination of tbe two ; not tbat yulgar combination 
in wbicb tbey would neutralize, but tbat in wbicb 
tbey strengtben and giye effect to eacb otber ; 
wbere tbe unity of tbe wbole is not disturbed by 
tbe elaborate tbrusting forward of tbe parts, as 
tbat of a Dutcb picture is often by a berring or 
an onion, a silk-gown or a rut ; nor is tbe canyas 
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daubed over with eloTenly haste to fiU ii 
outline, as in many Frcnch and later llatin.' 
Flemish pictures ; tut where, as in the wo. 
Rapbael and Claude, aud of tlieir common 
tress, Nature, well-defined and beautifiil 
iinite to make up a wcU-defined and Wii 
whole. Tbis, like all good thinga, all euch 
tbings at least as are tbe producta of hu WD 
labour and thought, is rare : but it is still 
be found amoagst ua. The esquisit« j.urity 
Wordsworth'a English has often been acknowii 
ledged. An autbor in n'hose pages the combina 
tion is almoBt always realized, aad man; of vrhfi 
sentences aro liks crjstab, cacb separate iroti h 
tbem being itself a lucid oryEtal, has b«ea qnoMi 
several times above, And everybodj bas se«B tb 
writings of another, who may conyince the mos 
desponding worshiper of bygone escellence, thq 
our language has not yet been so diluted aiu 
encrvated, but Swift, were he living in these dayj 
nould still find piain words to talk piain seuse üb 
Kor do tbey stand alone. In this at least ^ 
may boast with Stbenelus, that we are better thi 
our fatbers : only they who indulgo in such 
boast, sbould remind themaelves of their dnty, 
by following it up with Heutor's prajer, ih 
OUT children may be much better tbaa we ai 
Soutbey's writiugs in style, ae ia other reapecl 
have almost eTory merit escept the high« 
Amold's style is worthy of bis manly unde 
Standing, and the noble simplicity of bis oharact« 
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And the new History of Greece is tbe antipode to 
its predecessor in this quality, no less than in 
everj other. u. 

i^f\. Word which has no precise meaning, can but 
poorly Mfill its office of being a sign and guido of 
t"!iought : and if it be connected witb matters 
iui:;eresting to tbe feelings, or of practical moment^ 
it may easily become miscbievous. Now in a 
i;{inguage like ours, in wbicb tbe abstract terms 
are mostly imported from abroad^ sucb terms, 
wben tbey get into general circulation, are espe- 
oially liable to be misunderstood and perverted; 
inasmucb as few can baye any distinct conception 
wbat tbeir meaning really is, or bow tbey came 
by it. Haying neitber taproots, nor lateral roots, 
tbey are easily sbaken and driven out of line ; 
and one gust may blow tbem on one side, anotber 
on anotber side. Hence arises a confasion of 
tongues, even witbin tbe pale of tbe same lan- 
guage ; and tbis breeds a confusion of tbougbts. 
Of all classes of paralogisms tbe most copious is 
tbat in wbicb a word, used in one sense in tbe 
premisses, slips anotber sense into tbe conclusion. 
Eor instance, no small part of tbe blunders made 
by modern tbeorizers on education may be traced 
to tbeir ignorance or forgetfulness tbat edttcation 
is sometbing more tban instrtiction, and tbat in- 
struction is only tbe most prominent part of it ; 
but tbe part wbicb requires tbe least care, tbe 
least tbougbt, and is practically of tbe least 
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importance. NoristhiseirouTCoiifiiiedto tbot 
but has crept into every femily. Most pare 
of wtatsoever rank or condition, fancy tUe^ h 
done all thej iieed do for the education f 
children, when they have had them tarn 
things B.a cuäLom requires tbat persoosjl 
dass gliould leam : although with 
fbrmation of character, the main i 
of education, it would be abnost a 
read a treatiae on botany to a flower-bed, fl 
Dotion of making ibe plants gron and blec 
Nay, even those who set themeelyes to insl 
youlh, too often forget that their aün sbouU be 1 
unfold and discipline and atrengthen the miniU f 
their pupüa, to inspire tbem witb a love of knoi 
ledge, and to itnproTe their faculties for acquiriii 
it, and not merely to load and stuff them wid 
a Cärtain ready-made quantity of knowledgM 
which is oaly power, when it ia üving, i 
grounded, reproduciblc, and expansive. 

So again there is a tribe of errours, both s 
latire and practieal, which have arisen from t 
miataking of Administration for Government, a 
the confounding of their appropriate pron 
and functiona. In our couutry the Jfrnübyhnj 
long been vulgarly termed tlie Government ; i 
die Printe Minister is atrangely tnisnamed tKe h 
of the Government ; although they have n 
tutional existence, and are therefore remorable ^ 
the pleasura of a soTereia or a parliament ; 
(hat, were they indeed the Government, and wä 



merely the creatures and agents of a more per- 
manent hoiy, we should be the Sport of chanoe 
and caprice, as haa ever happened to a people 
when fallen under a doulocracy, Yet, as they 
hxve usurpt the name, so have they in great 
measure the executive part of the office. Tbus 
it has conie to paas that, from the Land's End to 
John of Groat'ä House, scarcely a man any longer 
rememhers that the businesa of goveraore ia to 
govern. Aboye all have those who call them- 
selvea the Government forgotten this, persuading 
themselvea that thoir duty is to be the servanta, or 
ratheT the slaTea, of circumstancea and of pahlic 
opinion. The divine exhortation, — Ife that would 
be ehief among you, let hon be r/our ea-vant, that 
is, hy hiB own will and deed, whereby we are 
called to foUow the esample of Him who came, 
not to be ministered to, but to minister, — ia 
popularly miaread after the Jewish faehion, — 
Make him your »ervant, yea your ulave, and give 
Awt Üie tlave's pwiUhment of the crou. The cen- 
traliring tendency, which rightly helonga to govern- 
ment, and which has been extended during the 
last half Century to all brancLes of administration, 
both on the Continent, and latterly, after an ex- 
ample rather to have been shunned than followed, 
in England, ia another instance of the same per- 
Version, As a government is one, aud should 
emhraee alt ita subjecta with ita protocting arms, 
BD it has heen thought expedient that the rule of 
tmiformity, the aubstitute of the understandin^ 



for the principle of unity, should be canieA 
through all parts of the State, and that tlie adm 
nistration should have a band, or at least a, £ngei> 
in every man's business. In speculation too tl 
leads to Tery erroneoua judgementa conceni 
conntries and times in wbicb juater views o 
difltinctive nature of Govemment and Adi 
tration prevailed. It must be owing to thi 
gencral confusion, tbat in the recent ingenion 
and thoughtful Easay Oü the Attributes o/aSlata 
man, though by a writer who moBtlj evinces Üu 
cleamesB of bis understanding by tbe coirectneH 
of bis language, tbe Statesmans real characUiB 
istics and duties are scarcely toucbt upon j am 
be wbo ougbt to be tbe man of tbe State, wbo9 
eyes sbould be fist on tbe State, and whose min< 
and beart ahould be füll of it, abrinkB up into thl 
bolder of a ministerial ofGce. 

No les3 general, and far more miscbieToae, ü 
anotber delusion, by wbicb tbe same word, m 
try, is confounded with the Chwch. He who ei 
into the ministry of the Church, is aaid to go 
the Ghurdi, aa tbougb be were not in it before ; 
tbe body of the ministers too, the Clergy, e 
monly called (Ae Ckurck ; and by a very nnfoT^ 
tunate, but inevitable consequence, are fi-equentlj 
lookt upon OB fonning, not merely a part, bat tho' 
wbole Churoh. Eence poütically tbe interests o£ 
tbe Cburcli are deemed to be separate from thosft 
of tbe State; and the Church is aceounted a poiw' 
tion of tbe State : whereas it should be coestenstra 
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and coincident tberewith ; nay, should be tbe 
State itself spiritualized, under a bigber relation, 
and in a bigber power. Hence too in ordinary 
life tbe still greater evil, tbat tbe more peculiar 
duties of tbe Cbristian profession, as distinct 
from tbose enjoined bj buman etbics, are beld 
to be incumbent on tbe Olergy alone: wbereby 
tbeir labours are depriyed of belp wbicb tbey 
migbt otberwise receiye, and wbicb tbey greatly 
need. Indeed tbey tbemselyes are &X too ready 
to monopolize tbeir office^ and to regard all 
interference of tbe Laity in spiritual or eccle- 
siastical matters as an impertinent intmsion. 
On tbe otber band tbe Laity, instead of being in- 
yited and encouraged to deem tbemselyes integral 
members of tbe Oburcb, and sbarers in all tbe 
blessed duties of Cbristian fellowsbip, are led to 
fancy tbat tbese are tbings in wbicb tbey baye no 
concem, tbat all tbey baye to do witb tbe Oburcb 
is to go on a Sunday to tbe building wbicb bears 
its name, and tbat, if tbey only bring tbem- 
selyes to listen, tbey may leaye it to tbe preacber 
to follow bis own exbortations. 

I am not contending tbat in any of tbese in- 
stances tbe peryersion in tbe meaning of tbe words 
bas been tbe sole, or eyen tbe main source of tbe 
corresponding practical errour. Ratber bas tbe 
practical errour giyen birtb to tbe yerbal. It is 
tbe beart tbat misleads tbe bead in tbe first in- 
stance nine times, for once tbat tbe bead misleads 
tbe beart. Still errour, as well as trutb, wben 
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it 18 stampt in worda, gaing currency, and ^ffosea | 
and propagatea itscl^ and becomes inveterate, and f 
almosC ineradicable. All that large and better I 
meaning class, who sweU tbe train of public 
opinion, aod who, without enei^y to do right I 
on thetr own bottöm, would often be lott to I 
do wliat they recognised to be wrong, are apt , 
to be the lackies of worda, and will follow the ' 
blind more readily than the seeing, 

On the other band, in proportion as every word 
ia the diatinct, determinate sign of tbe voDceptioa i 
it Stands for, doea that conception form part and 
parcel of tbe natiou's knowledge. Now a lan- 
guage will often be wiser, not merely than the 
vulgär, but even than tbe wisest of those who 
speak it. Being like amber in its efiioacy to cit- 
culate the electric spirit of truth, it is also like 
araber in embalming and preaerving the relics of 
ancient wisdom, although one ie not seldom piu- 
zled to decipber its contents. Sometimes it locks 
up tmths, which were once well known, but which 
in tbe courso of agea bave past out of sight and 
been forgotten. In other caseg it holds the germs 
of truths, of which, though they were never plain- 
ly discemed, the genius of ita framers caught a 
glimpse in a happy moment of divination. A 
meditative man cannot refrain from wonder, when 
he digs down to tbe deep thought lying at tbe 
f many a metaphorical term, cmployed for 
l designation of Spiritual tbings, even of tboee 
a regard to which professing pbUoaophers faare 
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blundered grosHj : and often it woulJ seem as 
though rays of truths, which were still bolow the 
iuteUectual horizon, bad däwned upon the ImagU 
nation as it waa looking up to heaven. Hence 
thej tvho feel aa iaward call to teach and en- 
lighten their countryineii, sbould deeni it an im- 
portant part of their duty to draw out tho stores 
of thougbt wbicb are already latent in tbeir native 
language, to purify it from tbe corruptions wbicb 
Time brings upoa all tbinga, and from which 
language baa no exemption, and to endeavour to 
give distinctneas and precision to whatever in it ia 
confiised, or obscure, or dimly seen. 

And tbey wbo have been studioua thus to 
purify their native tongue, maj also try to en- 
rich it. When any new conceptioa Stands out 
so broadly and singly aa to give it a daim 
for having a apecial sign to denote it, — if no 
Word for the purpose can be found ia the extant 
vocahulary of the language, no old word whioh, 
with a sligbt elinataen giTen to its meaning, will 
answer tbe purpose, — tbey may frame a new one. 
But he who does not know bow to prize tbe in- 
heritance bis ancestors have bequeathed to him, 
will bardly better or enlarge it. A man sbould 
love and venerate bis native language, as the first 
of bis benefactors, as the awakener and stirrer 
of all hia thoughta, tbe frame and mould and 
rule of hia spiritual being, as tbe great hond and 
medium of intercourse with hia fellowa, as the 
miiTor in which he aees bis own nature, and 
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^rithout which he could not even commune with 
hiniBelf, as the image in wbicb the wisdom of God 
has chosen to reveal iteelf to him. He who thus 
thinks of hiä native language will never toucli 
it without reverence. Yet liis reTcrence will not 
witiihold, but rather encourage hira to do what he 
can to purLfy and improve it. Of this dutj 
Englishman in cur timea has shewn himself 
well aware as Coleridge : whioh of itself ia a proof 
that he posscst some of the most important 
mentB of the philoeophiea! mind. Not were 
esertiona in this way unsaccoBsful. Soveral words 
that he revired, some that he coined, are now 
become current, at least among writers on apecu- 
lative suhjects : and manj are the terms in oor 
philosophicat vocabulary, which a, whils back 
were aoattered about promiscuously, as if thej all 
atond for pretty much the aame thing, but which 
he haa stampt afreab, ao tbat people begin to haTfl 
Bome notion of their meaning. Valuable contii- 
butions towarda the aame end are also to be found 
in the writingB of Mr De Quincey ; whose clear 
and subtile underBtatiding, combined as it b with 
extensive and accurate leamiug, fits bim aboTS 
most men for such investigations. 

A statesman, we are told, ahould follow public 
opiflion. Doubtless . , , as a coachman foUows hia 
hoTBes ; haviug firm hold on the reins, and guidii^ 
them. 



Buppose 01 



le ruus away, what is one todof 
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Flingthe bridle on bis neck, to be sure : and then 
you will be fit to be prime minister of England. 

But the horse might tbrow me. 

That too would be mob-like. They are fond of 
trampling on those who haye bent and cringed to 
them.— 1836. u. 

Ours tili lately was a gQYemment of maxims, 
and perhaps is so in great measure still. The 
economists want to Substitute a despotism of 
Systems. But who, until the Coming of Christ's 
Kingdom, can hope to see a goyemment of 
principles 1 

When a ship has run aground, the boats take her 
in tow. Is not this pretty much the condition 
of our govemment, perhaps of most govemments 
nowadays? The art of governing, even in the 
sense of steering a state, will soon be reckoned 
among the lost arts, along with architecture, 
sacred music, sculpture, historical painting, and 
epic and dramatic poetry. u. 



If a goyemment is to stand a storm, it should 
haye a strong anchorage ; and that is only to be 
found in the past. Custom attaches men in the 
long run, eyen more than personal afiection, and 
far more than the clearest conviction ; as we see, 
among many other proofs, in the difficulty of 
breaking off a bad habit, however bad we may 
acknowledge and deeply feel it to be. 
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The poner of anceatral institutions baa I 
strikinglj' manifested of late, on the one hand, iq 
the unwillingness which tlie tuaia body e 
OUT refomierH, — in spite of party zeal, in apite rf 
the channa of rashness and presumption, in spita^ 
of the faacination exerciaed hy the love of de* 
stroying, and of rebuilding a ncw edifice of o 
own creation, in apite of the delusions of fitlao 
theoriafi, — have ahewn to assail the fundamental' 
prinoiples of the Constitution. On the otLes 
hand the same power has been evinced by t 
rapidity witb wbich the feeling of the nation l 
been resuming ita old levcl, notwithatanding w^ 
haa been done to shake and perrert it, not merely 
by temporary escitementa, but by the enormoi 
changea in the diatribution of wealth, and \ 
the bordes of human beings that haye s 
whercver Commerce haa eounded her bell. 

Does any one vrish to see the eon?erse, ho» 
soon the births of yoaterday grow rotten, and send 
up a atench in the nostrils of n whole people t^ 
There ia no neceaaity to caat our eyes back on the 
ghastly pantomime exhibited in France, wbeQj 
Constitution followed Constitution, each gaudier 
and flimsierand more applauded and more deteit- 
ed thau its predeceasore. Alas ! we are witnesaes 
of a aimilar spectacle at home, where friend and' 
foe are united in condemning and refiling whai, 
half a dozen years back was cried up aa a mar» 
vellous Etructiire of politioal wisdom, that wa 
be the glory and tbe bnlurark of England for m, 
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This is the curse wliich waits on man's wilfiilness. 
Of OUT own works we soon grow weary : today "we 
worship, tomorrow we loathe them. The laws we 
have imposed on ourselyes, knowing how baseless 
and strengthless thej are, we are impatient to 
throw off : and then we are glad to bow even to a 
yoke of iron, if it will but deliver ns from the 
miserj of being our own masters. — 1836. u. 



Thrift is the best means of thriving. This is 
one of the truths that force themselyes on the 
understanding of yeiy early ages, when it is al- 
most the only means : and few truths are ' such 
favorites with that selfish, housewifely shrewd- 
ness, which has ever been the chief parent and 
retailer of proyerbs. Hence there is no lack of 
such sayings as^ Ä pin Orday is a groat Oryear, 
Take care of i^ pence; and the pounds will take 
care of themselves. 

Perhaps the fonner of these saws, which bears 
such strongly markt features of homelier times^ 
may be out of date in these days of inordinate 
gains, and still more inordinate desires ; when it 
seems as though nobody could be satisfied, until 
he has dug up the earth^ and drunk up the sea, 
and outgallopt the sun. Many now are so insen- 
sible to the inestimable yalue of a regulär increase, 
howeyer slow, that they would probably cry out 
scomfully, A fy for your groat 1 Would you have 
me be at the trovhle of picbing up and layi/ng 
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6y a pin a-day, for tke aake of heing a groat t&e | 
richer at tke end of tke year 1 

Still both these maxims, takea in their Irue 
apirit, are odmirable prudential rule§ for the whole 
of our housekeeping through. life. Nor is thelr 
usefulness limited to tbe purse. That still more 
Tftluable portion of our properl:7, our time, Stands 
equallj in need of good husbandry. It is only by ' 
making mucb of our miuutes, that we can mak« 
muob of our days and yeara. Every stitch that is 
let down may force üb to unravel a score. 

Moreover, in the intercourse of Bouial life, it is . 
by little acta of watchful kindnesa, recurring daüy 
and hourly,— and opportunities of doing kisd- 
nesses, if sought for, are for ever starting up, — it 
la by words, by tones, by gestures, by looks, that 
afiection ig won and preaerved. He wbo neglecta j 
these tiifleB, yet boasts that^ wbenever a great 
sacrifice is called for, he ahall be ready to make ' 
it, will rarely be loved. The likelihood is, he will 
not make it: and if be does, it will be mach j 
rather for bis own sake, than for bis neighbour'8. 
Many persona indeed are said to be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish ; but they who are pennj- 
foolist will hardly be pound-wiae; altLough sel- 
fish vanity may now and then for a moment get 
the better of selfish indolence. For Wiedom will 
always have a microscopo in her band. 

But these sayinga are still more. They are 
among the highest maxims of tbe highest pm- i 
.draice, that which superintends the housekeeping J 
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of our Souls. The reason why people so ill know 
how to do their dutj on great occasions^ is, that 
they will not be diligent in doing their duty on 
little occasions. Here too let us only take care of 
the pence ; and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves : for God will be the paymaster. But how 
will He pay us 1 In kind doubtless : by supply- 
ing US with greater occasions, and enabling us to 
act worthily of them. 

On the other hand, as there is a law of con« 
tinuity, whereby in ascending we can only mount 
Step by Step, so is there a law of continuity, 
whereby they who descend must sink, and that 
too with an ever increasing velocity. No pro- 
pagation or multiplication is more rapid than 
that of evil, unless it be checkt ; no growth more 
certain. He who is in for a penny, to take 
another expression belonging to the same family, 
if he does not resolutely fly, will find he is in for 
a pound, u. 

Few do all that is demanded of them. Few 
hands are steady enough to hold out a füll cup, 
without Spilling the wine. It is well therefore to 
haye a cup which will contain something beyond 
the exact measure, — to require more than is 
absolutely necessary for the end we haye in 
view. A, 

One of the most important, but one of the 
most difficult things for a powerful mind is, to be 
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ito own master. Minerra should alwaya be at I 
handitorestrain Achilles from blindlyfoltawinghia I 
Impulses £tnd appetitee, evea thoae nbich are moral I 
and intellectual, aswell as those 'which are aniroal | 
aad sensual. A pond may lie qtiiet in a plaio 
but a lake wants mountaina to compass and hold I 



Is it frora distrusting our reasoD, that we are 1 
always so anxious to have some outward confinna* I 
liön of its verdictal Or is it that we are such \ 
slaves to our seoses, we cannot lül up our minds J 
to recognise the certainty of anj truths, but those I 
which comc to us through our eyes and ears 1 that, I 
though we are wllling to look up to the aky n 
and then, we want the solid grouiid to stand and I 



I was surprised just now to see a cobweb 1 
round a knocker : for it was not on the gate q£ 1 



We are apt to confound the potential mooi I 
with the Optative. What wo wish to do, i 
think wo can do -, but when we don't wish a | 
thing, it heoojnea impossible. 

Many a man's Ticea have at first been nothing 1 
worse than good qualities nm wild. 

Exatnples would indeed he escelleut thisgi^ I 



« BOt ppople BD tnodest that none will eet, and 
raiu that none will follow them. 



Surely half the world must be blind : thej c 
lee nothing, unlesa it glitters. 






A person wbo bad been up in a b&lloon, was 
whether he did Bot find it Tery bot, when he 
;o near the sun. Thia is the vulgär notion öf 
greatnesa. People fancy they shall get near the 
aun, if ihsy can but discövcr or deviae sotoe trick 
to lift them from the grouBd. Nor would it be 
diiEcult to point out sundry analogies between 
these bladders from tbe wind-vaults of EoIub, aad 
tbe meaBB and implcmeBts bjwbicb men attempt to 
raiae themselvea. AU however ttat can be effected 
in thia way is happily altogether inaignificanL 
The further we ara borne above tbe piain of com- 
mou humanity, the oolder it growa ; we swell out 
tili we are nigh to burating : and manifold expe- 
rienoe teaches ua, that our human strength, like 
that of Ant«us, becomea weakness, as soon as we 
are aevered from tbe refreahing aad renovating 
breast of our mighty Mother. 

On tho ütber band, it ig in tbe lowly ralley that 
tbe sun's wanntb is truly genial ; unleaa indeed 
there are mountaiBs ao cloae asd abrupt aa to 
oTerabadow it. Tben noisomo vapoura may be 
bred there : but otherwiae in tlie Valley may we 
behold the meaning of tbe wonderful blessing be- 
stowed upon the meek, that they shall inherit the 
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earth. It is theirs for thls veiy reason, becanae I 
they do not seek it. They do not exalt theirl 
heads like icebergs, — which by the by are driveo J 
away from the eartb, and Cluster, or rather josÜo, f 
around the Pole ; but they flow along the earth I 
humbly and silently ; and, wherevcr tbey flow, I 
they blcM it ; and so all ita heauty and all itaJ 
richnesB is reflect«d in their pure, calm, pesoefoll 
bosoiuE. 

The inheritance of the earth is promiat to th* I 
godly. How inseparahly ia thia promise bonnd I 
up with the command to love our neighbouis as I 
ourseivea 1 For what ia it to inherit land 1 
possess it ; to enjoy it j to havc it as our own. I 
Nüw if we did love our fellow-men as owrtelvo, | 
if their interests, their joys, their good were i 
dear to ua aa our own, then would all their pro- 1 
porty be ours, We should have the same enjoy- T 
ment from it as if it were called by our name. I 
We can feel tho truth of thia in the oaao 
friend, of a brother ; still more in that of a hus- 1 
band and wife, who, though two persona, are in I 
eTery intereat one. Were this lore exlended to I 
all, it would once more make all mankind one I 
people and one family. To thia end the fiist 1 
Chriatians aought to have all things in common ; 
neifher Said any of thmn thai auglä of the tkingiu 
whkh he jiOiseii wat hk own (_AclS iv. 32). Iixl 
Proportion as we grow to thinh and feel that thftl 
oonoerna of othera are no less important to ua tl 
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our own, in proportion as we learn to sbara their 
pleasuree and their aorrons, to rejoice with them 
when they rejoice, and to suffer and töourn with 
them when tbej euSer and moum, in the selfsmne 
meosure do we taste the blessedsess of the promise 
that we slial! inherit the earth. It is not the 

that we then enjoy. Our own prosperity does not 
bound our bappiness. Tbat happineaa ia mfinitely 
multiplied, as we take interest in all tbat befalls 
our neighbours, and find an ever-flowing source 
of freah joy ia every blessing beatowed on eyery 

ml around ua. o, 

This great Christian truth is beautifully exprest 
Auguatin in bis 32d Treatise on St Jobn, when 
'he is apeaking of tbe union between the individnal 
Christian aad the Church. "Quid enim 1 tu loqueris 
onmibua linguis f Loquor plane, quia omius lin- 
goa mea est, id est, ejus corporis cujus membrum 
Hum. Difiuaa Eociesia per gentea loquitur omnibus 
linguia ; Eccleaia eat corpus Christi : ia hoc cor- 
pore membrum es : cum ergo membrum sia ejus 
corporis quod loquitur omnibus ünguia, crede te 
loqai omnibus linguis. Unitaa enim membrorum 
oaritate concordat ; et ipsa unitas loquitur quo- 
modo tunc unus homo loqaebatur. — Sed tu for- 
Bitaa eorum onmimn quae dixi nihil habes. Si 
amaa, non nihil habes. Si enim amas unitatem, 
etiam tibi habet quisquis in illa habet aliquid. 

Tolle invidiam, et tuum est quod habeo ; toilam 
ÜLTidiam, et meum est quod habes. Livor separat; 
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sanitas jungit. Oculus »olus vidct in corpore 
eed numquid soll sibi oculus viilet i Et m&noi 
videt, et pedi videt, et caeteris membria videt. — 
Bursua sola mauus opcratur in corpore ; Bed num- 
quid sibi soli oporatur 1 Et oculo operatnr. — 
Sic pes ambulando omnibus membris militat 
membra caetera taceiit, et lingua omnibna loqui- 
tur. Habemus ergo Spiritom Sanctum, si anu 
Ecclesiam," 

This 13 the great blessing of tuarriagej that It 
delivers us from the tyranny of Mmm and Tuvm. 
Converting eacb into tbe other, it endears tlieni 
botb, and tums a slamh, deadening drudgery into 
a free and joyous service. And by bringing 
homo to evory ono'g heart, tbat he ia something 
better tban a mere seif, that he is the part of 
a higher and more precious whole, it beoomea a 
type of the union between the Church and her 

To Adam Paradise waa home, To the good 
among bis desceudonta home ia Faradiae. 

God's first gift to mau was religion, and a 
glimpee of peraonal liberty : his second was lor^ 
and a home, and therein tho seeds of civilization. 
Ilis two great institutions are two grcat chartera, 
bestowed on every creature that labours, and <m 
women. Had they been respected aa they onght, 
no poor folks would ever have been driven to the^ 
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work like oxen, and trampied down inta mere 
creeping things; nor wonld any females haye 
been degraded into brüte instrumenta for glutting 
the casual passions of the male. 



In giving us sisters^ God gave us the best of 
earthly moral antiseptics; that affinitj, in its 
habitual, intimate, domestic, desensualized inter- 
course of affection, presenting us with the ideal of 
love in sexual Separation ; as marriage, or total 
identification, does with the ideal of loye in sexual 
Union. Indeed it bears the same relation to love, 
that love bears to human nature ; being designed 
to disentangle love from sense, which is love's 
selfishness, just as love is to disentangle man from 
selfishness under all its forms. Yet God again 
has consecrated sense in marriage ; so that its de- 
lights are only called in to be purified and minted 
by religion. If they are forbidden to the appetite, 
it is to raise their character, and to endow it with 
a blessing ; that^ being thus elevated, enricht, and 
hallowed, they may prove the worthier gift to the 
chastened and subjected imagination. 

Here let me cite a passage from one of the 
wisest and most delightfiil works of recent times, 
which, though its author is sometimes over-fwici- 
ful, and not seldom led astray by his Eomish pre- 
judices, is füll of high and holy thoughts on the 
loftiest subjects of speculation. "La; passion la 
plus efTrenee et la plus ch^re ä la nature humaine 
yerse seule plus de maux sur la terre que tous les 
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aiitres viccs ensemble. Neue avons horreuF da 
meurtre : mais que Bout touB lea meurtres rSunia, 
et la guerre mäme, corapares 
comme le mauvais principe, homieide des te eota- 
mencemeni, qui agit aur le poäsible, tue ce qm 
n'esifte point encore, et ne ceese de veiller bot 
les sources de ta vie pour les appauTiir ou let 
souiller) Comme ü doit toujonrs y avoir d 
le monde, en vertu de sa Constitution actaeUe, 
une conapiration immense pour juatifier, pour 
embellir, j'ai presque dit, pour consacrer ce vice, 
il n'y ea a pas sur lequel les saiutes pagea aieat 
accumule plus d'anathtmea temporeU. Le s 
nous denonue les suites funestes des jiuits eoupa- 
blea (iv. 6); et si nous regardons autour de nom 
rien ae nous empöche d'observer l'incontestable 
accomplissement de oea anathemes. La repro- 
duction de l'hommc, qui d'un cöte Je rapproche 
de la brüte, l'eleve de I'autre jusqua la pure in- 
telligenoe, par les loia qui environaeiit ce grand 
mjBt^re de la nature, et par la sublime partic 
tion accord^e ä celui qui s'en est rendu digne. 
Mais que la sanction de ces loia est terrible ! Si 
noua pouvions apercevoir tous los i 
sultent des innombrables profanatious de la pie- 
mißre loi du monde, noua reculeriona d'horreur. 
Nos enfaus porterout la peine de nos ßtutes : lun 
pSres lea ont renges d'avauce. Yoilä pourqaoi la 
seule religion vraie est aussi la seule qui, sans pou- 
voir tout dire a Thomme, sc seit i 
! du manage, et l'ait s 
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ordonnances. Je crois meme que sa legislation sur 
ce point doit ^tre mise au rang des preuves les 
plus sensibles de sa divinite." De Maistre, Soirees 
de Saint'P^terahourg, i. 59 — 61. 



There are persons who would have us love, or 
rather obey God, chiefly because He outbids the 
devil. 

I was told once of a man, who lighted a bon- 
fire in bis park^ and walkt through it, to get a 
foretaste of bell, and try wbat it feit like. Surely 
he who could do this must often have been present 
at scenes which would have fumisht bim with a 
far better likeness. u. 

Some men treat the God of their fathers as 
they treat their father's friend. They do not deny 
bim ; by no means : they only deny themselves to 
him, when he is good enough to call upon them. 



Truth, when witty, is the wifctiest of all things. 



Eidentem dicere verum Quid vetat? In the 
first place, all the sour faces in the world, stifFen- 
ing into a yet more rigid asperity at the least 
glimpse of a smile. I have seen faces too, which, 
so long as you let them lie in their sleepy torpour, 
unshaken and unstirred, have a creamy softness 
and smoothness, and might beguile you into sus- 
pecting their owners of being gentlc : but, if they 
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Not in the peraoc 
blessing and woe a 
ledffe how apt the c 
counter tu the kingd 



catch the sound of a laugb, it acta od them Uke 
thunder, a.nd thej also tum sour. S&j, Strange 
OS it may secm, there have been such incamate 
paradoxes aa would rather aee their teUowcreatuies 
cjy thau emile. 

But is not this in exact acoordance with the 
spirit which pronounces a blessing on the weeper, 
and a woe on the laughcr 1 

) I have in view. Thst 
; pronounced in the know- 
irae of this world is to 
a of God. They who weep 
are declared to be blessed, not becauae they weep, 
but beeave« they sliall laugh : and the woe threat- 
ened to the laughers is in like manner, that tkef 
ekall mouTn and we^. Tterefore they who have 
this spirit in them will endeavour to forward the 
blessing, and to avert the woe. They will try tö 
comfort the mourner, so as to lead him to rejoi 
and they will warn the laugher, that he may be 
preserved from the mourning and weeping, and 
may eKchange bis passing for laating joy. But 
there are many who merely indulge in the anti- 
pathy, without openiag thoir hearts to the sym- 
pathy. 6uch is the spirit found in those who 
have cast off the bonds of the lower earthly adeo- 
tions, without having risea as yet into the freedom 
of heavenly love, — in those who have stopt short 
in the State of transition between the two live^ 
like ao many skeletons, stript of their earthly, and 
not y«t clothed with a beavenly body. It u the 
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spirit of Stoicism, for instance, in philosopliy, and 
of vulgär Oalvinism^ wliich in so many things 
answers to Stoicism, in religion. Thej who feel 
the härm they have received firom worldly plea- 
sures, are prone at first to quarrel with pleasure 
of every kind altogether: and it is one of the 
stränge perversities of our selfvnll to entertain 
anger, instead of pity, toward those whom we 
fancy. to judge or act less wisely than ourselves. 
This however is only while the scafiblding is still 
Standing aronnd the edifice of their Christian 
life, so that they cannot see clearly out of the 
vdndows, and their yiew is broken up into dis- 
jointed parts. When the scaffolding is removed, 
and they look abroad without hindrance, they are 
readier than any to delight in all the beauty and 
true pleasure around them. They feel that it is 
their blessed calling, not only to rejoice always 
themselveS; but likewise to rejoice wiih all who do 
re/oice in innocence of heart. They feel that this 
must be well-pleasing to Hirn who has filled His 
universe with ever-bubbling Springs of gladness ; 
so that, whithersoever we tum our eyes, through 
earth and sky as well as sea, we behold the 
driipiOfioy yiXaafxa of Nature. On the other 
band, it is the harshness of an irreligious temper, 
clothing itself in religious zeal, and not seldom 
exhibiting Symptoms of mental disorganization, 
that looks scowlingly on every indication of 
happiness and mirth. 

Moreover there is a lärge class of people, who 



deem the business of llfe tax too veightj and 
momentous tu be made liglit of ; who would leave 
merrimcnt to chilJreD, and laughter to idiota j and 
who hold that a joke would ba as mucli out of 
place on their lips, as on a graveatone, or in a 
ledger, Wit and WiBdom being siaterB, not only 
aje they afraid of being indictod for bigamy were 
they tö wed them botb; but they shudder at such 
a Union as incestuoua. So, to keep clear of temp- 
tation, and to presorve their faith where they 
have plighted it, they tum the younger out of 
doora ; and if they see or hear of anybody taking 
her in, they are positiTO he can know nothing of 
the eider. They would not be witty for the 
■World. Now to escape being so ia not very di£- 
cult for tbose whom Nature has ao favoured that 
Wit with them u always at nero, or below it. 
And aa to their Wisdom, since they are cirefiil 
never to overfeed her, she jogs leisurely along the 
tumpike-road, with lank and meagre carcass, di»- 
playing all her bones, and never getting out of her 
own dust. She feels no inclination to be frisky, 
but, if a coach or a waggon passea her, is glad, like 
her rider, to run behind a thing so big. Now all 
these peoplc take grievouB offense, if any one 
comes near them better mounted ; and they are 
in a tremour lest the neighing and snorting and 
prancing should be contagious. 

Surely however ridicule impliea contempt ; and 
Bo the feeling must be condemnable, Bubveraire of 
gentlenes«, incompatible with kindness? 
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Not necessarily so, or universaJly : far from it 
The Word ridicule, it is true, has a narrow, 
onesided meaning. From our proneness to mix 
up personal feelings with those which are more 
purely objective and intellectual, we have in great 
measure restricted the meaning of ridicvley which 
would properly extend over the whole region of 
the Hdiculous, the laughable, where we may dis- 
port ourselves innocently, without any evil emo- 
tion ; and we have narrowed it so that in common 
usage it mostly corresponds to derisum, which 
does indeed involve personal and offensive feelings. 
As the great bnsiness of Wisdom in her specula- 
tive office is to detect and reveal the hidden har- 
monies of things, those harmonies which are the 
sources and the everflowing emanations of Law, 
the dealings of Wit on the other hand are with 
incongruities. And it is the perception of incon- 
gruity, flashing upon us, when nnaccompanied, as 
Aristotle observes {Poet, c. v), by pain, or by any 
predominant moral disgust, that provokes laugh- 
ter, and excites the feeling of the ridiculous. But 
it no more foUows that the perception of such an 
incongruity must breed or fester haughtiness or 
disdain, than that the perception of anything eise 
that may be erroneous or wrong should do so. 
You might as well argue, that a man mnst be 
proud and scomfiil, because he sees that there is 
such a thing as sin, or such a thing as foUy in the 
World. Yet, unless we blind our eyes, and gag 
our ears, and hoodwink our minds, we shall 
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seldom pass througb a day, without having 8 
form of evil brought in one way ot other before 
US. Besideti the perccption of incongruitj may 
exist, and maj awakcn laughter, without the 
sliglitest rcprobation of the object laught at. 
laugb at a pun, surely witliout a ahaile of coD' 
tianpt either for the worda punned upon or for the 
punsCer : and if a ver; bad pun be the nest best 
thing to a very good one, thia ia not from its 
flattering any feellng of snperiority in ns, bnt 
because the incongruity is broader and more glar- 
ing. Nor, when we laugh at a droll combLoatioa 
of ünagery, do we feel any contempt, but often 
admiration, at the ingenuity shewn in it, and 
an almoGt affectionate thankftilnesa toward the 
person by whom we have been amnsed, such g 
is rarely escited by aay other display of intelleo- 
tual power j as those who have ever enjoyed ihe 
delight of Professor Sedgwick's society will beu 
witneBs. 

It is true, an Gsclusive attention to the ndlcii- 
lous side of thinga is hurtful to the character, and 
destructiva of eamestness and grayity. But no 
leas mischieyous is it to fix our attention exda- 
sively or even mainly, on the Tices and otlier 
fotljes of mankind. Such contempiations, i 
counteracted by wholesomer thoughts, harden or 
rot the heart, deaden the moral principle, and 
make ua hopeless und reckless, The objecta to- 
ward which we should tum nur minds habitually, 
are those which are great and good and puie, the 
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throne of Virtue, and she who sits upon it, the 
majesty of Truth, the beauty of Holiness. This is 
the Spiritual sky through which we should strive 
to mount, " springing from crystal step to crystal 
Step," and bathing onr souls in its living, life- 
giving ether. These are the thoughts by which 
we should whet and polish our swords for the 
warfare against evil, that the yapours of the earth 
may not rust them. But in a warfare against 
evil, under one or other of its forms, we are all 
of US called to engage : and it is a childish dream 
to fancy that we can walk about among mankind 
without perpeCual necessity of remarking that the 
World is füll of many worse incongruities^ beside 
those which make us laugh. 

Nor do I deny that a laugher may often be a 
scoffer and a scomer. Some jesters are fools of a 
worse breed than those who used to wear the cap. 
Sneering is commonly found along with a bitter, 
splenetic misanthropy : or it may be a man's 
mockery at his own hollow heart, yenting itself 
in mockery at others. Cruelty will try to season, 
or to palliate its atrocities by derision. The hy^a 
grins in its den ; most wild beasts over their prey. 
But, though a certain kind of wit, like other in- 
tellectual gifts, may coexist with moral depravity, 
there has often been a playfulness in the best and 
greatest men, — in Phocion, in Socrates, in Luther, 
in Sir Thomas More, — which, as it were, adds a 
bloom to the severer graces of their character, 
shining forth with amaranthine brightness when 
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storms as6a.il theu, and springing up in fresh 
blossoms under the axe of the eiecutioner. How 
much is OUT affection for Hector increast by his 
tossiiig his hoy in his arms, and laughing at his 
c&ildish fears ! Smiles are the language of love : 
they betoken the complacency and delight of the 
heart in the object of ita contemplation. Why 
are we to assiune that there must needs be bitter- 
ness or contempt in them, when they enforce 
a truth, or reprovean emrarl On the contraiy, 
Bomeofthoae who have been riebest in wit and 
humour, have been among the simplest and klnd- 
eat-hearted of men. I will only instance Füller, 
Bishop £arle, Lafontaine, Matthes Claudiiu, 
Charles Lamb. " Le m^chant n'est jamais co- 
mique,'' is wisely remarkt by De Maistre, vhen 
cauTassing the pretensioas of Voltaire (Soiria, i. 
273): and tbo converse is equaOy tnie : le 
mique, le vrai com'tque, n'est jamaU mtchant. Ä. 
langh, to be joyous, must flow from a joyooB 
heart ; biit without hindness there can be no trae 
joy. And what a dull, plodding, tramping, clank- 
ing would the ordinary intercourae of society be, 
without wit to enliven and brighten it 1 When 
two men meet, they seem to be kept at bay 
through the estranging effects of absence, until 
aoine sportiye sttlly opens their hearts to each 
other. Nor does anything spread cheerfulnees so 
rapidly over a whole party, or an assembly of 
people, bowever large. Reason espands the soul 
of the philoaopher j Imagination glorifies the poet. 
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and breathes a breath of spring through the joung 
and genial : but, if we take into account the num- 
berless glances and gleams wherebj Wit lightens 
OUT everyday life, I bardly know wbat power 
ministers so bountifiilly to the innocent pleasures 
of mankind. 

Surelj too it cannot be requisite to a man's 
being in eamest, that he should wear a perpetual 
frown. Or is there less of sincerity in Nature 
during her gambols in spring, than during the 
stiffness and harshness of her wintry gloom? 
Does not the bird*s blithe caroling come from the 
heart, quite as much as the quadruped's monoto- 
nous cry 1 And is it then altogether impossible 
to take up one's abode with Truth, and to let all 
sweet homely feelings grow about it and Cluster 
around it, and to smile upon it as on a kind father 
or mother, and to sport with it and hold light 
and merry talk with it as with a loved brother or 
sister, and to fondle it and play with it as vdth a 
child 1 No otherwise did Socrates and Plato com- 
mune with Truth ; no otherwise Cervantes and 
Shakspeare. This playfulness of Truth is beauti- 
fully represented by Landor, in the Conversation 
between Marcus Cicero and his brother, in an 
allegory which has the voice and the spirit of 
Plato. On the other band the outcries of those 
who exclaim against every sound more lively than 
a bray or a bleat, as derogatory to Truth, are 
often prompted, not so much by their deep feeling 
of the dignity of the truth in question, as of the 
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dignity of the person by whom tbat truth. is I 
maintaiaed. It is our vanity, out ealf-conoeit, I 
thaC makes us bd sore and irritable. To a grave I 
ai^;ument we may reply gravely, and fancy that j 
we hare tbe best of it ; but be wbo ia too dnll | 
or too angry tu smile, caanot anawer a sroile, , 
except by fretting and fumingl Olivia lets i 
into tbe Beeret of MalToHo's distaate for tbo | 
Clown. 

For tbe fuU expaosion of tbe imtelleet moreorer, ] 
to preserve it from that narrownesB and partial I 
warp, which our proneness to give ourselves up to I 
tbe away of tbe moment is apt to prodace, ita I 
Tarious iäculties, however opposite, sbould j 
and be trained up side by aide, should twine thdr I 
arms together, and stcengthen eacK other by lov^ I 
wrestles. Tbus will it be best fitted for discem- \ 
ing and acting upon tbe multiplicity of tbings 1 
which the world seta before it. Tbus too will I 
Bomethlng üke a balance and order be upbeld, and 1 
our minda be preaerved from tbat exaggeration (m. I 
tbe one aide, and depreciation on the other sid^ I 
whiob are the sure resulta of exclusiveneaB. A 1 
poet for inatauce sbould bavo mucb of tbe philo- I 
Eopher in bim ; not indeed thrusting itself forvrard \ 
at the surface, — this would only make a moiuter I 
of bis work, like tbe Siameso twina, neitber one I 
tbing, nor two, — but latent within : the spindla ■ 
sbould be out of aight ; but the web should be I 
apun by tbe Fatea. A philosopher on tbe othar I 
band abould have mach of tho poet in bim. A| 
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historian cannot be great, without combining the 
elements of tbe two minds. A statesman ought 
to usite tbose of all the three. A great religi- 
ous teacber, such as Socrates^ Bemard, Luther, 
Schleiermacher, needs the statesman's practical 
power of dealing vnth men and things, as well 
as the historian's insight into their growth and 
porpose : he needs the philosopher^s ideas, im- 
pregnated and impersonated bj the imagination of 
the poet. In like manner our graver fsiculties and 
thoughts are mach chastened and bettered by a 
blending and interfusion of the lighter, so that 'Hhe 
sable cloud " may " tum forth her silver lining on 
the night :" while our lighter thoughts require the 
graver to substantiate them and keep them from 
eraporating. Thus Socrates is said in Plato's 
Banquet to have maintained that a great tragic 
poet ought likewise to be a great comic poet : an 
Observation the more remarkable, because the ten- 
dency of the Greek mind, as at onoe manifested in 
their Polytheism, and fostered by it, was to insu- 
late all its ideas, and as it were to split up the 
intellectual world into a Cluster of Cyclades ; 
whereas the appetite of union and fusion, often 
leading to confusion, is the characteristic of modern 
times. The combination however was realized in 
himself, and in bis great pupil ; and may perhaps 
have been so to a certain eztent in Eschylus, if 
we may judge from the fame of bis satyric dramas. 
At all events the assertion, as has been remarkt 
more than once, — for instance by Coleridge 
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{liemam» ii. 13), — ia & wonderfiil prophetical in- 
tuition, nbich hos received its fulfilment in Shak- 
»peare. No heart would have been streng enougli 
to hold the woe of Lear and Othello, escept th&t 
which had the unquenchable elasticity of Falstaff 
aad Ute Midmmmer NighCa Dream. He too 
an examplc that the perception of the Ttdiculoiu 
does not neceasarily implj bittemess aad scom. 
Along with his intense humour, and his equally 
intenae piercing iaaight into the darkest, most fear- 
ful depths of human natuie, there is still a apiril 
of universal kindness, as well as universal justice, 
pervading his works : and Ben Jonson has leil ob 
a preciouB memorial of him, where he calls him 
" My genüe Shakepeare." TLia one epithel sheds 
a beautiful light on his oharacter ; its trath 
attested by his wisdoin ; which could never have 
been so perfect, unless it had been harmonized by 
the gentleness of the dove, Ä similar union of the 
graver and lighter powers ia found in Beveral of 
Shakspeare'a contemporaries, aad in many othere 
among the greateat poetg of the modern world ; in 
Boccaccio, in Cervantes, in Chaucer, in Goethe, ia 
Tieck ; BO was it in Walter Scott. 

But He who came to set us an example how wa 
ought to walk, never indulged in wit or ridicule, 
and thereby ahewed that euch levities ara not 
becoming in those who profesa to follow Him. 

I have heard thia argument alledged, but oould 
never feel ita force. Jesus did iodeed set lia 
_jui esample, vthich it hehoves us to follow ia 
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all things : we cannot follow it too closely, 
too constantlj. It is the spirit of His example 
however, that we are to follow, not the letter. 
We are to endeavour that the principles of our 
actions may be the same which He manifested in 
His, but not to cleave servilely to the outward 
form. For, as He did many things, which we 
cannot do, — as He had a power and a wisdom, 
which lie altogether beyond our reach, — so are 
there many things which beseem us in our hu- 
man, earthly relations, but which it did not enter 
into His purpose to sanction by His express ex- 
ample. Else on the seifsame grounds it might be 
contended, that it does not befit a Christian to be 
a husband or a father, seeing that Jesus has set us 
no example of these two sacred relations. It 
might be contended with equal justice, that there 
ought to be no statesmen, no soldiers, no lawyers, 
no merchants, — that no one should write a book, — 
that poetry, history, philosophy, science, ought all 
to be thrown overboard, and banisht for ever firom 
the field of lawful human occupations. As ration- 
ally might it be argued, that, because there are no 
trees or houses in the sky, it is therefore profane 
and sinful to plant trees and build houses on the 
earth. Jeremy Taylor, in his ExhortcUion to the 
Imitation of the Life of Christy when speaking of 
the things which Christ did, but which are not 
" imitable by us," touches on this very point 
(Vol. ii. p. Lxvii) : " We never read (he says) 
that Jesus laught, and but once that He rejoiced 
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in spiriC : but thc declensions of cur nature 
cannot bear tbc wcight of a perpetual grare (le>l 
portment, without the interrala of refresluaent^ 
and free alacrity." 

In fact the aim and end of all onr Lord'e teacb-g 
ing, — to draw men away from sin to the kno» 
iedge and tove of God, — waa such, that wit s 
ridicule, even had ihey boeo compatible with thsfl 
pure heavenliness of llia apirit, could ha^ 
DO place in it. For the dealings of Wit aie witb 
incongruitiea, regorded intellectually, rather tl 
morally, — with ahsurditiea asd follies, rather tl 
irith Ttccg and sisa : and whea it atta«ks the latM 
ter, it tries chieflj to poiat ont their absurdity audi 
folly, the moral feeling being for the time ke[ 
half in abeyance. But tLougb there '. 
oorded inetance of our Lord's making use of aojd 
of the weapoBB of wit, — nor is it conceiTable € 
Hb ever did so, — a severe taunting iroiiy ia saue* 1 
tioned by the example of the Hebrevr propheta,— 
aä in Isaiah's Bublinie invective against idolatiy, 
and in Elijah's controversy with the prieats of 
Baal, — and by that of St Paul eepecially in the 
fourth chapter of the firet Epistle to the Corin- 
thiana. Surely too one may say with Milton, in 
hia ÄniTnadvergions on the RemouMrant, that " tbia 
vein of laughing hath ofttiniea a atrong and slnewy 
force in teaching and oonfiiting;" and that, "if it 
be harmful to be angry, and withal to cast a low- 
ering smile, when the properest object call« for 
both, it will be long enough ere any be able to 
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eay, why those two most rational iaculties of hu- 
man iuteUect, anger and laugbter, werQ fiist seatud 
in the breast of man." In IJke raanner Schleier- 
macher, who was gifted with the keenest wit, and 
who was the greatest master of ironj since Ploto, 
deemed it justifiable and light to make uae of 
these powers, aa Foscal also did, in his polemical 
writings. Tet all who knew him. well declare that 
the basia of hia character, the keynote of his whole 
being, waa love ; — and so, wben I had the happi- 
neaa of seeing him, I feit it to bo; — a love which 
delighted in pouring out the bouadleaa richea of 
ÜB Bpirit for the edifying of such as came near 
bim, and strove with unweariahle zeal to make 
them partakerB of all that he had. Hereby was 
his heart kept fresh through the unceasing and 
oft«n turbulent a«tivity of his Ufe, so ihat the 
Bübtiltj of his understanding had no power to 
oorrode it ; but, when he died, hc was still, as one 
of hia iriends said of him, et« ßinf-und-aechiigjäk- 
riffer Jüngling. To complain of hia wit and irony, 
&s some do, ia like complaining of a aword for 
being sharp. So long aa errour and evü pasaions 
lift up their heads in literature, the aoldiera of 
Truth aust go forth against them : and seldom 
will it be practieable to iulfill the taak imposed 
upon Shylock, and cut out a noxious opinion, 
espeoially where there is an inflammable hahit, 
without shedding a drop of blood. In lact would 
iC not be somothing like a mockery, when we deem 
it OUT duty to wage battle, were we to shrlnk &om 
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neiog the weapona which God haa placed ii 
handsl Only we must uae them fairly, law 
fully, for OUT cause, Eot for display, still lesa 
mangling or wantünly wounding our adversariee. 

After all however I altow that the feeling 
the ridiciilous cau only belong to tbe imparfec 
condition and relation» of humanity. Heuce 
have always feit a shock of paiu, almost of dii 
gust, at reading that paseage in Paradiie Liot 
wherCj in reply to Adam's queationa about tb 
Stars, ßaphael says, 

[hp Great Architect 
Did nnaetj to conceiü, and not divulgs 
Hia HccTQla, to ba acannfld by them wba ought 
Rüther odmire ; or, if thej list to tr^ 
Conjecture, He His &bric of the heaveiiB 
Hath left to Iheir disputea, perlmps ta mom 
His Ittufflilar at Mei'r i/saint opiniota vrida 
Hereaßer. When ihcj come to model beaTsa, 
And calcnJale tha bIbtb, how tliey will wield 
The mighty frame, Iiov build, uabuUd, contriTe 
To tnve appenrances, bow gird tbo aphere 
Witk Gsntric anA cccentric «rihbled o'ec, 
Cyde and epicycle, orb in oth, — 
Alj-eady bj thy reasonicg thjs 1 gaeas. 

Milton might indeed appeal to certatn paesages ii 
the Old Testament, auch as Psalm, ii. 4, iVw. i 
26 : but the bold aad terrible anthropopatliy o 
those passages can noivise justify a Christian ia 
attributing such a feeling to God; least of all 
excited by a matter of purely BpeculatiTO bcicdi 
without any moral prarity, For in the sight 
Ood the only folly is wickednees, Tbe.erronn 
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His creatures, so far as they are merely errours of 
the understanding, are nothing eise than the re- 
fraction of the light, firom the atmosphere in 
which He has placed them. Eyen we can per- 
oeive and acknowledge how the aberrations of 
Science are necessarj stages in her progress : and 
an astronomer nowadajs would onlj shew his own 
ignorance^ and his incapacitj of looking beyond 
what he sees around him, if he were to mock at 
the Ptolemaic System, or could not discem how in 
its main principles it was the indispensable pre- 
lude to the Copemican. While the battle is 
pending, we may attack an inveterate errour with 
the missiles of ridicule, as well as in close fight» 
reason to reason : but, when the battle is won, we 
are bound to do justice to the tnith which lay at 
its heart, and which was the source of its power. 
In either case it is a sort of blasphemy to attri- 
bute our puny feelings to Hirn, before whom the 
difference between the most ignorant man and the 
least ignorant is only that the latter has leamt a 
few more letters in the aiphabet of knowledge. 
Above all is it offensive to represent the Creator 
as purposely throwing an appearance of confusion 
over His works, that He may enjoy the amuse- 
ment of laughing at the impotent attempts of His 
creatures to understand them. u 



Nobody who is afraid of laughing, and heartily 
too, at his friend, can be said to have a true and 
thorough love for him : and on the other band it 
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vould betraj a sorry want of faitli, to distnui I 
a friend because he laogha at you. Few peraona, I 
I believe, are much worth loviog, in whom Chere I 
is not aometbing well worth laughing at. Tliat I 
frailty, without aome eymptoma of whicb man Iiaa M 
nevei been fousd, and which in the bad formg tfae 1 
gangrene for their vicos to rankle and fester in, 1 
sheiTs itsdf also in tbe best men, and attacbea | 
itaelf even to tbeir virtues. Only i 
appears mainly in occasional awkwardnesees and I 
vraywardneBses, in tbeir falling short or stepping I 
aside now and tben, rather thaa in their abaolnte | 
abandonment of tho patb of duty. 
earthly particle which tiuts tho colourless rayi and I 
withont wbicb that ray is no object of bnman f 
Vision. It givea them their determinate features 1 
and chanwteriatic expreasion, constituting them 1 
real persona, instead of merc personiSed ideae. 1 
This too ia the very thing that enables i 
sympatbize with them as with out brethren, | 
under deeper and gentler feelings than those of 
a stargazing wonder. Now this iacongruity and ] 
incompleteness, thia coutrast between the pure, ] 
apiritual principle and the manncr and form of I 
ita actual manifeatation, contain the easence of th« ( 
ridiculouB, Tbe discord, Coming athwart the tuD«k I 
and blending with it, when not harsh onough to I 
be painful, ia ludicrons. 

At timea too the very majesty of a principle 
will mako, wbat in anotkcr case would scarcel; 
^^ve altracted notice, appear extravagant. The [ 
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higher a tree rises^ the wider is the ränge of its 
oscillations : and thus it comes to pass that there 
is bat a step &om the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Nor is it merelj that the effect is deepened bj the 
contrast. There is eyer a Socratic plajfulness in 
true magnanimity j so that^ feeling the inadequate- 
ness of all earthly raiment,— finding too that, even 
when it comes to its home, it must come as a 
stranger and an allen, — it is not unwilling to 
clothe itself, like the godlike Ulysses, in rags« At 
nothing eise can one laugh with such goodwill, and 
at the same time with such innocence and good« 
humour. Nor cän any laugh be freer from that 
contempt, which has so erroneously been supposed 
to be involved in the feeling of the ridiculous. 
The stedfast assurance and undhakable loyalty of 
loye are evinced, not in blinking and looking aside 
from the object we profess to regard, and leering 
on some imaginary counterfeit, some puppet of our 
own fancies, trickt out in such excellences as our 
gracious caprice may bestow on it ; but in gazing 
fixedly at our friend such as he is, admiring what 
is great in him, approying what is good, delight- 
ing in what is amiable, and retaining our admira- 
tion and approbation and delight unsullied and 
unimpaired, at the very moment when we are 
yiyidly conscious that he is still but a man, and 
has something in him of human weakness, some- 
thing of whimsical peculiarity, or something of 
disproportionate enthusiasm. u. 
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Every age baa ita beaetting aina ; every con- 
dition its iittendajit evila ; evorj State of aöciety 1 
its diseases, that it is especially liable to be attackt | 
hj. One of tlie peats which dog Civilization, ÜtR 
more so the farther it advances, ia tho fear of lidi- 
cule : and aeldom has the contagion been so noxi- 
ous aa in England at this day. Is there anybody 
living, amoQg the upper claases at Icast, who baa I 
not öften been laught out of what lie ought to bave ' 
done, and laught into what he ougbt not to bare J 
done } Wbo haa not sinned i who bas not be^i A [ 
runagate from duty ? who haa not etifled his best 
feelings? who haa not mortified his noblest de- I 
aireal solely to escape heilig laught at? and not 
once merely; hut, time after time; until that i 
which has so often been checkt, becomes stiinted, 
and no longer dares lift up its bead. And thent 
after having been laught down ouraelves, we I 
too join the pack who go about taughing down' J 

The robbers and monsters of the olden times no J 
longer jnfeat the world ; but the race of sco 
hsTo jnmpt into their shoes. Your silrer and | 
gold you may carry about you aecurely : of your 
geniuE and virtue the best part must be lockt up | 
out of eight. For the niaii of tbe world is the | 
Procrustea, who lays down hia bed across the bi^i^ 1 
Toad, and binds all passers-by to it. To fall short 
of it indeed is acarcely possible ; and so none need 
fear being pulled out : hat whatever transgresaes 
its limits is cut off without mercy. One of t 
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newly invonted kind, aet up mainly for 
authors, has blue ciirtainE with yellow trimminga ; 
tha draperj of a secoad is of a dingy, watery 
mud-colour : for in this respect Frocrustes has 
growo more refiued with the age : his bed has 
got curtains. Unfortunately there is no TheeeUB 
to rid U8 of him. : and tbo hearts of the rabble are 
with him, and lift up a shout aa ever; new victim 
falls into hia clutches. Nor do the direct outrageg 
committed bj such tnen make up the whole of 
their mischief. Their baueful influence spreads 
fer more widely. Doiug no good to thoae whom 
the; attack, but merel; maiming or irritating 
them, they at the aame time check and frighten 
others ; and delude and warp the judgement, 
while they pamper the malignaut paBsioBH of the 
multitude. 

But do not these evils amplj jiistifj a aentence 
of tranaportation for life againat jesting and 
lidicule 'i &nd would it not be well if we could 
baniab our wita to grin amuck with savages and 
monkies) 

3j no tneana. If people would discern and dia- 
tinguish, inatead of confasing and confoundlng, thej 
would aee that the best way of putting down the 
abiiaeof 3 thing.is tomakeit useful. Would youlop 
off everybody's bands,hecanae theymight be turned 
to picking and stealiugl Neither is the intelleot 
to be shorn of any of its memhers ; seeing that, 
though they may aU be perverted, they may all 
minister to good. The biisy have no timc to 
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be fidgety. He who ia foUowing his plongh, 
will not be breaking Windows with the mob. 
Little is gained by overthrowing and sweepiog 
away an idol, nnlesa you restore tbe idea of which 
it is the shell and Sediment. Nor will yoQ 
find any plan so effective for keeping folka from 
doing bann, as teaching tbem to employ their 
faoultiea in doing good, and giring them plentjof 
good work to do. 

No one stumbloa so readily as tbe blind 
one is go easity acandalized aa tbe ignorant ; or 
at leaat os the balf-knowing, as tbose who hsve 
just taken a bite at tbo apple of kuowledge, and 
got a smattering of evil, witbout an InUing of 
good. 

But are we not to beware lest we ofewi any t^ 
tkese little oiwi i 

Äsfluredly ; we are to beware of 
löve ; or, if love oannot constrain ua, from fear. 
No wiae man, as was remarkt above (p. 
will offend tbe weak, in tbat which pertalna lo 
their faitb. For tbis is a portion of tbe ofTense 
condemned in tbe Oospel : it is oöending the little 
ones who lielieve in Christ. In tbe wbole too 
of bis direct intercouree with otUere, the wies 
man'a principte will be tbe aame : for he will be 
deairoua of instructing, not of impoaing, and, that 
he may be able to teacb, will try to oonoiliate. 
Tbua will be act, after tbe example of him, io 
nboni, above all men, wa behold the 
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self-abasement and reasonable self-saciifice of the 
loftiest and mightiest intellect, the Apostle PaiiL 
Like St Paul, eyerj wise man wül to the weak 
become as weak, that he may gain the weak : like 
him he will be made all things to all men ; not 
in that worldlj spirit which is made all things to 
all men for its own ends, but in order that he 
maj by whatsoeyer means benefit some. He who 
wishes to edifj, does not erect a column, as it 
were a gigantic 1, a huge mark of admiration at 
himself, within which none can find shelter, and 
which contains nothing beyond a stair to moirnt 
through it. He will build the^lowly cottage for 
the lowly, as well as the lordly Castle for the 
lordly, and the princely palace for the princely, 
and the holy church for the holy. Or, if to efiPect 
all this surpass the feebleness of a single indi- 
yidual, he will do what he can. He will lay out 
and gamish such a banquet as bis means enable 
him to provide ; taking care indeed that no dish^ 
which in itself is poisonous or unwholesome, be set 
on bis table : and so long as he does not invite 
those who are likely to be disgusted or made sick, 
he is nowise to blame, if they choose to intrude 
among bis guests, and to disgust themselyes. 
When they find themselves out of their places, 
let them withdraw : the meek will. A man's 
servants complained of bis feeding them on sal- 
mon and venison : the inhabitants of Terra del 
Fuego did not like bread or wine : reason enough 
for not forcing what they disliked down their 
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tlironts : but no reason at all for not giving bread I 
and wine to a European, or for not placing salmon | 
aad Tenison before auch as relisb tbcm. 

Thej wbo woiild bave no milk for babeg, i 
the wrong. They wbo would have no strong I 
meat for strong men, are not in tbe rigbt. 



Neitber tbe ascetics, nor tbe intolerant anti- • 
Bscetics, seem to be awsre tbat the austere Bap- J 
tist and the social Jesus are merelj opposite sidMil 
of tbe same tapeatry. 

It is a Strange way of sbewing our bnmble p 
verence and love for the Creator, to be perpetualljr I 
condemning and reviling everything tbat He bas 1 
created. Were you to teU a poet that bis poemfl J 
are detestable, would he thank you for tbe com- 
pliment ! Tbe evil on wbicb it beboToa 
fix OUT eyes, is tbat witbin ouraelTca, of our own I 
begetting ; the good witbout. Tbe half religious I 
are apt just to reverse this. 

If the Bible be, wbat it profesees, a publiafail 
code of duty, conventional morality at best I 
consista only of maa's conjectural omendationB. I 
Generally they are mere fingerinarka. 

The diffcrence between man's law and (j)od*Bl 
law is, tbat, wbereas we may reach tbe higbeet I 
rd set before us by the former, the i 
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we advänce in striying to fulfill the latter, the 
higher it keeps on rising aboye us. a. 



When a man is told that the whole of Religion, 
and Moralitj is sununed up in the two command- 
ments, to love God, and to love our neighbour, he 
is ready to cry, like Charoba in Gebir, at the first 
sight of the sea, Is this the migkty ocean ? is thia 
aU ? Yes ! all : but how small a part of it do 
your eyes survey 1 Only trust yourself to it ; 
lanch out upon it ; sali abroad oyer it : you will 
find it has no end : it will carry you round the 
World. TT. 

He who looks upon religion as an antidote, 
may soon grow to deem it an anodyne : and then 
he will not haye far to sink^ before he takes to 
swallowing it as an opiate, or, it may be, to 
swilling it as a dram. tj« 



The only way of setting the Will free is to 
deliver it from wilfulness. u. 



Nothing in the world is lawless, except a slaye. 



What hypocrites we seem to be, whenever we 
talk of ourselves ! Our words sound so humble, 
while our hearts are so proud. a. 



Many men are fond of displaying their forti- 
tude in bearing pain. But I never saw any one 
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courting blame, to ehew how well he t 
it. They who do speak ill of thcmselvea, do so | 
mostly as the sureet way of pruving how mod^t I 
and candid they are. 

There are persona who would lie prostrate on I 
the grouDiJ, if their vanity or their pride did not I 
hold them up, 

How coarM ig our use of words I of such at I 
least as belong to spiritual mattera. Pride and I 
Vaii.Uy are for ever apoken of aide by side ; aod I 
macy suppose that they aro merely different I 
shades of the same feeling. Yet, so for are they I 
from heing akiü, they can hardiy find room in I 
the same breast, A proud man will not Btc 
to he vain : a vain man is ao busy in bowing a 
vrriggling to catch fair worda from othera, that he I 
can never lift up hia head into pride. 

Pride in former ages may have heen held in too I 
good repute : Vanity is so now. Pride, whioh is the I 
fault of greatnesa and strength, is sueered at and I 
abhorred : to Vanity, the froth and consummation f 
of weakneaa, every indulgonce ia ahewn. Fot I 
Pride atanda aloof by itaelf ; and that wo are too I 
mob-Hke to hear : Vanity is uuable to stand, ex- , 
cept by leaning on others, and ia carefu! tberefoie I 
of giving ofiense ; nay, is ready to fawn on those bj I 
whom it hopea to be fed. This is one of the n 
errours in Miss Edgeworth's views ou edacaüop^j 
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that she is not onlj indulgent to Yanity, but 
almost encourages and fosters it : and this errour 
renders her books for cbildren mischieyous, not- 
witl^tanding her strong sense, and her familiarity 
with, their habits and thoughts. Indeed this is 
the tendencj of all our modern education. Of old 
it was deemed the first business of education to 
inculcate humilitj and obedience: nowadajs its 
effect, and not seldom its ayowed object, is to 
inspire selfconceit and seifwill. u. 



In the Bible the body is said to be more than 
raiment. But many people still read the Bible 
Hebrew-wise, backward : and thus the general 
conviction now is that raiment is more than the 
body. There is so much to gaze and stare at 
in the dress^ one*s eyes are quite dazzled and 
weary, and can hardly pierce through to that 
which is clothed upon. So too is it with the 
mind and heart, scarcely less than with the 
body. a. 

A newbom child may be like a person carried 
into a forein land, where eyerything is stränge to 
him^ manners^ customs, sentiments^ language. 
Such a person, however old, would haye all these 
things to leam, just like a child« 



The religious are ofben charged with judging 
uncharitably of others : and perhaps the charge 
may at times be deseryed. With our narrow. 



partial views, iC is very diflicult t« fecl thfl a 
an errour strongly, and yet to think kisdl; o 
him in whom we see it. 

Man's first word ia Fe»; bis second, it«'; 

third and last, Yes. Most stop ahort al (he itii V, 

yerj few get to the last. 

Wto are the most godlifce of menl The q 
tion might be a, puzzling one, unless our lango^-e.l 
answereil it for us : the godliest. 

What is the use of the lower ordere 1 

To plough . . and to dig in one's garden . . and I 

to mb down one's horaeä . . and to feed one's piga I 

. , and to hUct one's aboes , . and to wait upon I 



Nothing eise 1 

yes l to be laught at in a norel, or in a drollfl 
Dutch picture . . and to be cried at in Wilkie, OP | 
in a Bentimental stoiy. 

Ib that aU ! 

Why ! yes . . no . . what eise can they be good 
for) esoept to go to church. 

Ayl that is well thought of. That rauat bo 
the meaning of the words, Bleesed are the paar : 
for tkein ie the Einydom of God. n. 

At firet sigbt there seems to be a diserepancy | 
between the two statement« of the first beatitode f 
giTen by St Matthew and by St Luke (v. 3. v 
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20). But the experience of missionaries in all 
ages and countries has reconciled them, and has 
shewn that the Kingdom of Heayen is indeed 
the Kingdom both of the poor in spirit and of 
thß poor. TT. 

Religion presents few difficulties to the hum- 
ble, many to the proud^ insuperable ones to the 
vain. A. 



There are two worlds, that of the telescope, 
and that of the microscope ; neither of which can 
we see with the unassisted natural eye. o. l. 



Surelj Shakspeare must haye had a prophecic 
vision of the nineteenth Century, when he threw 
oflf that exquisite description of "purblind Argus, 
all eyes, and no sight." u. 



Some people seem to look upon priests as 
smuglers, who bring in oontraband goods from 
heaven : and so a Company, who call themselyes 
philosophers, go out on the preventive Service, u. 



Ajax ought to be the hero of all philosophers. 
His prayer should be theirs : *Ey ^e <pdn Kai 



It has been a matter of argument, whether 
Poetry or History is the truer. 

Has it 1 Who could ever feel a doubt on tha 
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pöintT Hietory teils us ererjthing Üist 
really happened: whereas Poetry deala onlj w 
fictiona, aa they are calied; that ia, ii 
EngÜGli, nrith lies. 

Gently ! gently ! Very few histories toU,--!] 
what haa really happened. They teil i 
somebody or other once conceived to bare ]u|h 
pened, somebody liable to all the infirmities, plijt 
aical, intellectual, and moral, by wbich duulIh 
judgement is distorted. Even this seldom conei 
to US except at third or fourtk, or, it may hi, tt 
twentietb baud; and a tale, v/e kcow, u e 
get a uew coat of paint from every auccuannl 
teiiant. Often too they merely teil üb what tli9| 
writer ia pleaaed to tbink about such a tale, a 
about half a dozen or a dozen of them that pul 
each other to pieces. 

Then all bistoriea must be good for nothing, 
Softly again ! There ü no better aport thai 
jumping at a conclusion: but it is prudent toi 
look a while before you leap ; for the grouud 1ib8 J 
a triok of giying way. Many historiea, or, if yon M 
like a bigger word, we will say moat, are wortlj 1 
very little. Some are only fagots of dry Bticka, f 
chopt from trees of divers kinda, and bundled up J 
together. Others are basketa of fruit, over-ripo I 
and half ripe, chiefly windfalls, crammed in with- f 
out a leaf to part them, and prcsaing againat oad f 
maaliing one anotLer, Others again are niere bags I 
of soot Bwept down from the ehimney throu^ I 
whieh the fire of human action once blazed. Still J 
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tbere are historiea tho worth of which is beyond 
eatimalion. Almost all autobiographiea have a 
value Boarcely inferior to thoir intereat ; not only 
where the author haa Stilling's simple naivety, 
or Qocthe'a clearsight«d Socratio iroay, and power 
of representing eveiy objecC with tbe Lues and 
spirit of life; but even where bis vanity stings 
bim to inake himaelf out a prodigy of talentB, 
like Gclliui, or a prodigy of worthleasncBs, Uke 
Rousseau. Other biographiea, in proportion as 
they approach to the character of autobiography, 
when tbey are written by tbose wbo loved and 
were familiär with tbeir subjects, wbo bad an eye 
for the tokens of iudividual cbaracter, and conld 
pick up Che words as tbey dropt irom tbeir Ups, 
are wholesome aud nourishicg reading. There is 
much that is beautiful in Walton's Lives, thougb 
jnixt with a good deal of gossip ; and few books 
«0 refresb and lift up one's heart, aa tbe Life of 
Oberlia, Lucy Hutchinson's of her busband, and 
£opor's of Sir Thomas More, Memoira too, such 
as Xenophon's aad Cesar'a, thoao of Frederic the 
Great, of Sir William Temple, and many othera, 
in whicb the author retates tbe part he himself 
took in public life, and tbe afiairs he was directly 
concemed ia, contain much instructive informa- 
tion, more especially for thoee who foUow a like 
calling. The richnesa of tbe Frencb in memoirs, 
arising from their social spirit, has tended much 
to fester and cultivate that spirit, and schooled 
and trained them to tbat diplomatic skill, &a 
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which they liave so long been celebratei 
more prccious is the storj of hia awn time re- I 
(iorded by a etateeman, who liaa trod tbe Seid of I 
political action, and has stood aear the Bourco of 1 
erents, and lookt iato it, when he has mdeed a | 
Btatesmau'B discenunent:, and knows hov 
and why. Such are the great works of ClarendoD, I 
of Tacitua, of Polyhius, ahove all of Thucydides, J 
"Ehe latter haa hitherto heen, and is likely to c 
tinue unequaled. For the Ephcre of histoiy sinoe I 
his time has been so manifoldly enlarged, it is I 
acarcely possible now for any one mind to c 
navigate it. Besides the nioro fastidious nioetj of 1 
modern manners sLrinks from that naked cx- 
poeuro of the character as well as of the limbs, ] 
which the rüder ancients took no offense at : and I 
machinery is scarcely doisg less toward supersed- 1 
ing personal enei^y in politics and war, than ii 
our manu&ctures ; so that hiatory may come er 
long to he written without mention of a nam.e. I 
In Thucydides too, and in him alone, there ia I 
that Union of the poet with the philosopher 
which is esaential to form a perfeot historian. I 
He has the imaginative plastic power, which makes I 
eventB pasa in living array before as, combiued I 
with a profound reflective insight into their a 
and laws ; and all his other faculties are underl 
the dominion of the most penetrative practicsl>| 
understanding. 

Well then ! good history after all is tnier tlitui.| 
that lying , . , 
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I inuBt again stop you, recommending you in 
fiiture, when the wind ctanges, to tack like a 
skilftil Seaman, not tö veer ronad like a weathor- 
cock. The latter is too commonly the practioe 
of thoae who are heginning to generalize. They 
are determined to poiut at Gomething, and care 
little at what. When you hare more esperi- 
ence, you will find out that general propositiona, 
like the wind, are very useful to those who 
trim their aaüs by them, but of no uee at all to 
those who point at them t tho former go on ; the 
latter go round. Thucydides, true and profound 
aa he is, cannot be truer or profounder than bis 
contemporary, Sopbocles ; whom aa well in these 
qualitiea, as in the wbole tone of bis genius and 
even of bis style, be strongly resemblaa : be cannot 
be truer or more profound tban Sbakapearc. So 
HerodotuB is not more true than Homer, and 
scarcely lesa : nor would Froissart yield the palm 
to Cbaucer ; nor täte it from bim. You might 
fiiirly match Euripides againat XenopheUj barring 
bis AnahcaU : and Livy, like Virgil, would be 
distanced, were trutb to be the winning-post : at 
least, if be came in firat, it wouid be aa the greater 
poet. To draw nearer home, Goldsmitb'a poems, 
even witbout reckoning the best of them, bis 
Ümnitable Vioar, are truer tban bis HistorieB ; 
80, beyond comparison, are Smollett's no* 
^bia; and Walter Scott'a tban bis; 
\ talea than bia. Notbing, ^ 
»eil be truer thaji Uefoe's UkUyrij i 



Ulliesa it be his Mobinson Crusoe. Machiavel 
iDdeed found better play for his serpentiiu. 
wigdom in tlie intrigues of public than of pri" 
vate Ijfe; just aa ono wouid rather see a boa 
coil round a tiger than round a cat. But while 
Schiller'a Wallenitem carries us amid the real 
Btruggle of the Thirty Years War, in hia History it 
ia more like a shamfight at a review, As to youi 
feTorite, Hiiine, he wrote no novels or talee that 
I know of, oxcept his Essayn ; aad füll of fiodoii 
and truthkss as they aiG, they are hardly moie so 
than his History. 

What do you mean ! History, good histoiy at 
least, Thucydides, if you choose, telb UB fäcCs ; and 
nothing can be so true as a tact. 

Did your never hoar n story told two waya 1 

Yee, a score of ways. 

Were they all true t 

Probahly not one of them. 

There may be account« of facts then, which are 
not true, 

To be sure, when people teil lies. 

Often, Tery often, without. There is not half 
the falsehood in the world that the falsehearted 
fancy ; much as there may he ; and greatly as the 
quantity is increast by Buspicion, Bcratching, aa it 
always does, round every sore place. Three 
fourths of the mistatements and miarepresent»- 
tions that we hear, have a different origin, 
B. numher, perhaps the majority of instances, the 
ieelingg of the relater give a tinge to vhat he m 
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whict hia anderetanding is not free and self- 
posBeat enough to rub off, Manifold discrepanciea 
will arise from differences in the perceptive powers 

^of the Organs by which the object was observed ; 
Trhether those differences be natural, or resnlt from 
>OaltiTaticiit, or from. peculiar habits of tbought. 
Very often people cannot help seeing diverscly, 
because they are not lookiug from the same pcint 
of fiew. One man ma; see a füll face ; anotber, 
a profile ; another, merely tbe back of tho head : 
let each describa what he ha3 seen : the accounts 
will differ entirely : are they therefore lälse 1 
The cloud which Hamlet, in bitter mockery at 
bis own weakness and vscillation, points out to 
Polonius, is at one moment a camel, the next a 
weasel, the third a whale : just so ia it with ttose 
Tapoury, cloudlike, changeface things, which we 
call facts. The »elfsame aetion may to one man'e 
eyes appear patient and boneficent, to another man 
crafty and selfish, to a third stupid and porpoiae- 
like. Kay, the same man may often find bis 
Tiew of it alter, as he beholds it in a fiiinter or 
fiiller light, displaying less or more of its motiveB 
Uid character. But would you not Uke to take 
another tum round 1 E^ery fact, you say, if 
oorrectiy stated, is a trutL 
Of course : it is only another word for the Game 

I Kather would I assert that a fact cannot l 
kruth. 
You will not easOy persuade me of that. 
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I do not want to persuade you of anything, ex-'1 
Mpt to follow the legitimate dictatea of your owa I 
reason. I would convince you, or rather help you 1 
to conTince yoursclf, tliat a fitct is merely the ou^ | 
ward form and sigu of a truth, its visible image I 
and body ; and that, of itaelf and by itself, it a 
DO morc be a tnitb, than a body by itaelf is 
man : althougb common opinion in the form 
case, and common parlance in the latter, has | 
trodden down the distinotion. 

I will not dispute thia. But ia the account of 1 
a fact or an action I include a füll exposition of ita \ 
caiises and motivea. 

It has been said of some books richly gamisht , 
with notea, that the sauce ia worth more than i 
the fish ; which witt regard to tte ^ur&uiU of I 
Literalure may be true, yet the sauce be insipid [ 
enough. In like manner would your stuffing st 
to be worth a good deal more than your hlrA, 
This ia the yery point where I wish to see you. 
A hiatorian then has something eise to do beside I 
relating naked facta : a file of newspapere would 1 
not be a hiatory. He haa to unfold the origia of I 
events, and theii connexion, to shew how they 1 
hook and are linkt into the " never-ending still- 4 
beginning" chain of causes and consequenoes, and f 
to oarry them home to their hirthplace amon^ Um I 
eyer-multiplying family of Fate. It was the ooiw J 
iciousness of this that led the Pather of History tf 
preface bis account of the wara between the Qreekc 
and Persiaus with the &bles of the recipi 



I 
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mitted hj tbe Asiatica and Europeass 
in the mythical agea; and to begui his contiiiuoiis 
narrative with the attack of the Lydiana on the 
lonians, Moreover, as the theme of Hietory is 
human actions, — for physical occurrencea, except 
Bo iaj as tLey exercise an influence on man, helong 
to Natural History or to Science ; — the eveuta, 
I aay, which a historian haa to relat«, being 
hrought ahout by the agency of man, he has not 
merely to represent them in their maturity and 
oompletion.asaotuallytaking place, but aagrowing 
in great measure out of the character of the actors, 
and haviog their form and complexion determined 
thereby. So that human character, aa modifying 
and modified hy circumatances, man Controlling 
ftnd controlled by erents, muat be the historian's 
tiltimate object, Having to repreBent the actiona 
of men, he caa only do this effectively, and so as 
to awaken an interest and fellonfeeling, by repre- 
seotiDg men in action. Novr thia is the first ob- 
jeot of the poet : he atarta, where the historian 
ends. 

But the hiatorian's facta aro true; the poet's 
are acknowledgedly fictitioua. When I have read 
Herodotufl, I know for certain that Xerxes in- 
Tsded Greece : after reading Homer, I am Icft in 
whether Agamemnon ever Bailed against 
(l'roy. 

And wbat are you the wiser for being certain 
e former fect 1 or what the less wise for being 

t in doubt as to the lattou; 1 Tour miud inay 
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be more or less complete as a chronological table .*' 
but that b all. The human, the truly pbiloaophi- 1 
oal interest in the two Btoriea ia much the a; 
whether the aworda were actually drawn, and the I 
blooil shed, or no. Or do you think you should J 
be wiser still, could you teil who forged the awords, " 
and from what mine the metal came, and who du^ 1 
it up 1 and then again, who made the spades nsed I 
in the digging, and so on ) or how raany ounces at 1 
blood were shed, and how many corpses were I 
stren-n on tbe piain, and what crop they fattened, f 
and by what birds they were devonred, and by I 
what winds their boßes were bleacht 1 Muoh in- 
formation at all eventa yoa leam from Homer, I 
of the most trustwnrthy and raluahle kind, ths 1 
kcowledge of hla age, of its manners, arts, instita- i 
tio&B, habits, its feelings, its spirit, and its &it!i. I 
Indeed with few Ttgea are we equally famiüar 
wherc we are, we must draw our familiarity &aia I 
other aourcea beside hiatory. Nay, aaanme that 1 
the facta of the Iliad nerer took place, that Aga> I 
mcmnnn and Achilles and Ajas and Ulysses anj ■ 
Diomede and Helen were never bom of wc 
nor ever Uved a life of fleah and blood, yet e 
edly they did live a higher nnd more endurinffl 
and mightier life in tLe hearl^ and minds of th^ 
countrymen. So it has been queationed of li 
years whether William Teil actually did ahoot C 
apple on hia boy's head ; becauae a similar b 
ia found among the fablea of other countries. 
cannot now esamine the grounda on which t 
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doubt iaa been raised: but be they what they 
may, travel througli Switzerland, and you will see 
tliat the Btory of Teil is true ; for it lives in the 
heort of every Swiag, higb and low, young and 
I öld, learned ttnd simple. Ä representation of it 
P is to be fonnd, or waa so tili lately, in every mar- 
tetplace, almost in every house r and many a boy 
has had the love of bia country, and tbe resolution 
to live and die forher freedom, kindled in bim by 
the thought of Tell's boy ; many a fatber, when 
bis eyea were resting on bb own children, has 
blest him who delivered them from the yoke of 
the stranger, and from tbe possibility of being 
exposed to auch a fearfnl trial, and has said to 
hiroBelf, Tes..! loo wonld do as he ditl. The 
true knowledge to be learnt, whether from Poetry 
or from History, the knowledge of real iniportance 
to man for the study of hia own nature, — the 
knowledge wbich may give bim au insight into 
the flources of bis weakaesa and of hia strength, 
and which may teaoh bim how to acfc upon him- 
self and upon otbere,— is the knowledge of the 
L principles and the paasions by which men in vaii- 
I t>ns agea bare been agitated and awayed, and by 
I irliicb eventa bave been brought about; or by 
which they might have been brought abont, if 
they were not, Thus in other sctences it maUera 
little wbeiher any particiilar phenmnena were 
witnest on such & day at BuH proTided 

we have made out the pi" *" 

and tho laire yhich regi 



Yet how caL a poet teaoh ua thia with anyi 
Uke the Eame certainty as a historian '! 

Just as a, chemist may illasttate the Operations' 
of Nature hj an cxperiment of bis owu devising, 
with greater cleamcs» and preciston thun any out^ 
ward appearaneea will allow of. Tlie poet has hia 
principlea of human nature, wliich he is to em- 
bodj and imperson.ttc ; for to deny bis having a 
mind stored with auch principlea, is to deny his 
being a poet. The historian on the other h&nd 
Las his factB, which he is to set in order and to 
animate. The first has the foot to meaaure and 
make a shoe for : the latter_ha3 a ready-made shoc^ 
and must hunt for a foot to put into it. Which 
ehoe is the Ukeliest to fit well 1 

That made on purpoae for the fuot, if the fellow 
tnowa anything of hia craft. 

DoTibtless. But in so saying you have yieldej' 
the very point we have been arguing ! Tou hare 
evea admitted more than the equality I pleaded 
for: yon say, the poet is more likely to bring 
hia worka into harmony with the principlea of 
human nature than the historian. I believe jou 
are right. An illustratiou from a kindred art 
may tbrow some light on our path. A portrait> 
painter has all the adrantages a historian 
have, with a taak inconiparably Icss arduous ; hitf 
subject being ao definite, and of such narrovr 
compasä : whcrcas a poet is in niuch the 
condition with a person drawing a head for what 
B not very aptly termed a historkoi pioture: 
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ÄfljectiTe ideal, or imaginative, or poetical, would 
nore fitly describe it. Is the fonuor casc the artist 
%aa the features set before him, and is to breathe 
life and cbaracteristic AKpreseion iato tbera ; a 
life which shall bave the calm of permaneuce, not 
the fitfiil flush of the moment ; an espression 
which shall exhibit the entire and enduring cha- 
racter, not the casual predominance of any one 
temporary feeling, Ilereby, as well aa by the 
absence of that coniplacency with which peopla 
are wont to contemplate their owu features, and 
of the effort to put on their sweetest facea, which 
iB not unnatural when their owu eyes are to feast 
on them, ought a portrait to be distihguisbt from 
an image in a glaas. Yet, notwithatandiug the 
&cilitiea which the portrait-paiuter has, wheu 
compared with a historian, or even a biographer, 
how few have accomplisht anything like what I 
have been speaking of ! in how few of their works 
have the very best paintera come quite up to it 1 
Eaphael indeed has always ; Holbein, Titian, Ve- 
lasquez, Bubena, Hembrandt, often. ; and a few 
othera of the greatest paintera now and then, But 
a head, which ia at once an ideal and a real head, 
that is, in which the featnres, while they have the 
rividness and distinctnesa of actual life, are at the 
same time correct esponents and symbola of cha- 
racter, will more frequently be met with in a 
poetical picture. Aa to a kistorical picture, 
rightly deBerring of that name, — a picture repre- 
aenting a historical event, with the persoos wha 
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actually took part in it, — such a work seems aU 
most to have been regarJed as hopeless. When 
anjtbing of the sort lias been attempted, it baa 
been rather as a historical document, than for any 
puipose of art : anil the reaalt has been little eise 
than a. collection of portraita ; which is uo more a 
historical picture, than a biogmphical dicüonary 
is a histoiy. 

Is it not notorions howeveTj that historical, or 
poetical painters, as you call them, are foi ever 
introducing living personsl 

Y^ : the greatcst have done so. Raphaal, 
whoae heart was the home of every gentle aSeo- 
tion, has left many recorda ol" hia love for hls 
master, and for hia friend Pinturicchio, by painting 
bim aplf aloDg with them amoog the subordiaate 
characters or lookeTs-ou. The Fornarina too seems 
to have furnisht the type for the head of the 
mother in the Transßffurräion, and pcrhapa for 
other heads in other pictures. "When he makes 
uae of a living head however, in representing osa 
of hia draniatical or poetical poreonages, he doea 
not aet it on the convos, aa Rubens through 
poverty of Imagination ia wont to do, in ita bare 
outward reality, but idealizee it. He takes iU 
general form and outline^, and animates it vith 
the character and feelinga which he wishes to ex- 
press, purifying it from whatever is at varianoa 
vrith thom. Or rathor perhaps, when he was em- 
bodying hia idea, he almost unconacioualy drew ft 
Ukeness of the featurea oa which he loved to 
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gaze. In fact no pninter, howerer great Ms 
genius or inventive power may be, will neglect the 
Htudy of Imng eubjects, and content himself with 
poring over the pbautoms of liis imagination, ot the 
puppets of bis theory ; any more tban a poet will 
tum away from tbe World of bjstory and of actual 
life. For tbe painter's bueiacss is not to produce a 
new creature of bis own, but to reproduce tbat 
wbicb Naturo prodnces now and tben in her bap- 
pieat momenta, to give pennanence to the rapture 
of transieut Inspiration, and uuity and entireneas to 
what in real life ia alwaya more ür leea disturbed 
by markfl of earthly frailty, and by tbe intruaion 
of estraneous, if not uncongenial and contradictory 
elements. You know the story of Leonardo, — 
«ho bimaclf wrote a theoretical treatise on paint- 
— how be is Said to have aat in the market- 
at Milan, looking out for heads to bring 
'iato hia piuture of Üie Latt Supper. Hence, ae 
Goethe observes (Vol. xxxix. p. 124), we may 
linderstand bow he might be sLsteen jears at bis 
work, yet neitber finish tbo Sayiour nor tbe Trai- 
tor. For it ia a diflSculty, which presaea on all 
auch as bave ever made a Tenture into the higher 
regions of thought, to discover anything like an- 
zahle realities, — to atone their ideaa with their 
rceptions : and the difficulty ia mach enhanced, 
not allowed to deal freely with such 
iterials as our senses aupply, but havo to bring 
. our thoughts to a kind of foroed wedlock 
Bome one thing just aa it ia. This is the 
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meaning of wkat Kaphael sa.js with Buch delight- 
ful simpUcity in his letter to Castiglione : Estenda 
oarafia di htlle donne, io mi servo di certa idea 
ehe Tai vimie alla mente. 

Tbere is Bomethisg too in the immediate pr&- 
sence of an outward reality, which in a manner 
overawea the miiid, ao aa to hinder the free play 
of its speculative and imaginative powera, T 
cannot at auch a moment separate that which 
esaential io an object, from that which is merely 
itccidental, tho permanent &om the tranaitorj 
nor, as we were made for action far more than for 
contemplation, is it desirable that we should do bOi 
That which strikeB us at sight must needs be that 
whicb comes forward the most proniinently : Ibis 
howcTer can b; no means bc relied on as cLarao- 
teristic ; least of all in the actiona of men, wbo 
have learnt the arts of clothing and masking their 
soals as well as tbeir bodies. Besides we may 
easilj be too near a thing to aee it ia its nnity 
and totality : and unless we aee it as a whole, we 
oannot discern the proportioa and importance and 
purpose of its parta. Yet tbere before us the ob- 
ject Stands : the spell of reabtj is upon us ; i 
we know not wbat ; we only know that it ia, and 
that there is something in it wbich to üb 
mystery. We cannot enter into it, to look wbat 
is stirring and working at its heurt : we cannot 
imfold aud anatomiKB it : our senaes, like leadiiig^ 
strings, half uphold and guide, half check and pnll 
in our understandings. If wbat we see were only 
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diäerent front what it is, then we could understand 
it. fiut it is obBtiDate, atubbom, diangelesa, and 
will not bend to our will. So we are fain to let it 
remain aa it is, half feit, half understood, with 
roots diving down out of sight, and brancliea loaing 
themselTes among the tops of tha neighbouring 
trees, Thus, wheneTer reality comes athwart our 
minda, they are siire to Buifer more or leas of an 
eclipae. We miist get out of the ahadow of an 
object, to Beo it ; we must recede from it, to oom- 
prehend it : ive must compare the present with all 
our paet impressioca, to make out the truth com- 
mon to them all. Vfhea one catla to niind how 
hard it is, to think oneaolf iiito a thing, and to 
thiak ita central thought out of it, one ia little 
surpriäfid that Larater, who on suoh a point cmst 
be allowed to have a voice, ahould aay in a letter 
to Jacobi, " I hold it to be quite impoesible for anj 
man of originality to be paintad : I am a lover of 
portraits ; and yet there ia nothing I hate so much 
BS portraits." 

Tou cannot need that Ishould pointout toyou 
liow all these difficultiea are magnifiod and multi- 
plied in hiBtory, The field of Operation is so vast 
and unsurreyable ; ao much of it lies wrapt up in 
thick, impenetrable darkueas, while other portiona 
»re obscured bj the miats which the pasaiona o{ 
men have spread over them, and a, spot here and 
there ahinea out dazzlingly, throwing the adjacent 
parts into shade ; the eventa are so inestrica- 
bly intertwiated and conglomerated, somotimes 
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thrown togetber in a heap, — often rushing ( 
ward and spreading out tike the Bhiae, tintil 
they lose theraselves in a morasa, — and now and 
then, aßer having disappeared, rising up again, 
as was fabled of tbe Alpheas, in a, distant regioD, 
whiuh thej reach through an unaeen chaimel j 
the peaks, which firgt meet our ejes, are mostl; 
so barren, wbile tbe fertilizing waters flow socretlj 
tbrough tbe vallicä ; tbe atatements of eventa, as 
we haye already seen, are so perpetuaUy at ■* 
anoe, nnd not seldom irreconcilably contradiotoryj 
the actora ou tbe eyer-shifting stage are so nuioer- 
ouB and promiscuous ; so many indistinguishabla 
passioEB, so many tangled opinions, so many 
njazy prejudioes, are ever at work, roUing and 
tossing to and fro in a sleeplesa conflict, in whi 
erery man's band and heart sesm to be agaiiut 
his neighbour, and often against himseLf ; it ü 
impoEsjble to discem and separate tbe eSeota 
hrought about by man's will and energy, from 
thoae which are tbe reault of outward cauaee, of 
oircumatancea, of conjunctures, of all the myste- 
rious agenuies summcd up under the naine of 
Chance ; and it requires so mucL faith, as well aa 
wisdom, to trace anytbing like a pervading, over- 
ruling law through the cbaos of human aSäirs, and 
to perceive how tbe banner which God haa set up, 
h still home pauseleasly onward, even whÜe the 
multitndinous host seems to be Sträfling w&y> 
wardly, busied in petty bickeringa and personal 
equabbles ; that a perfect, consummate history q 
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' the World may not unreaaonablj be deemed the 
loftiest achierement that tho miiid of man can oon- 
template ; althougli no one able to talie the mea- 
8ure of hia own spiritual stature will dream that 
it could ever be accomplisht, exuept by an in- 
teilect far more penetratire and comprehensiTe 
than man's. No mortal eye cau embrace tbe 
whole earth, or more than a very emall part 
of it. 

Indced how could it be otherwiael Seeingthat 
the history of the world is one of God's own great 
poems, how cau auy man aspire to do more than 
reoit« a few brief passagea from it ? This is wbat 
man's poema are, the best of them. The same 
principles and laws, which Bway the destinies of 
nations, and of the whole human rtuie, are ex- 
hibited in thcm on a lower eaile, and within a 
narrower sphere ; where their influeace is more 
easily discernible, and may be brought out more 
siugly and palpably. This too ia what man's 
hiatories would be, could other men write hiatory 
in the same vivid, speaking characters, in which 
Shakspeare has placed so many of our kings in 
imperishable individuality before us. Only look 
at hia King John ; look at any historian'a. 
Which gives you the ÜTelieat, faithfullest repre- 
sentation of that prince, and of hia age i the poet I 
or the historiana! Which most powerfully ex- 
poses hia Tices, and awakens the greatest hoirour 
at tbeml ¥et in Shakapeare he ia atill a 
man, and, aa such, comea within the ränge of 



OUT sjmpathy : we can pity, even white ' 
shudder at bim : and onr horrour moTee 
to look inward, intö the awful depths of thi 
nature whlch we ahare with him, instead of curd< 
liiig iiito dead hatred and disguat. In the b 
türians he ig a sheer monster, the object i 
cold, contemptuous loathing, a poisonoua reptih 
whom we coiüd cmsh to death with as little r 
morse as a viper. Or do you wish to gain i 
insight inte the state and spirit of society i 
the Utter half of the last Century, diiring ths 
peried of bloated torpour out of which Europ« 
was Startled by the feverfit of the RevolutioDfi 
I hardly know in what historian jou will finw 
loore than a, register of dates and a bulletin o 
facta. There are a nnmber ef Memoira indee 
which shew us what a swarm of malignant j 
sions were gathered round the heart of a 
and how out of that beart did in truth pro 
evtl ilumt/AU, adulteries, fomieaiions, muf 
thfrfis, coiietoumess, malice, deceä, lasciviou 
an evtl ej/e, blaip/iemt/, pride, foolidinea. Naj] 
aa our Lord'a words hare oflen heen mieiiite 
pTetod, many of those Memoirs might tempt e 
to &ney, that these are the only fruita whiob 
the heart of man can bring forth. Woold ] 
understand the tnie character of that age howei 
its better aide as well as its worse, ita cravij 
for good aa well as its Toracity for evill i 
you watch the powers in their living fermentati< 
instead of dabbling in their dregs ! In Goetheig 
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aoTels, and ia some of his dmmiLS, will you most 
dearly perceive how homelesa and anchorlesB and 
restlesa maukind had bccomc, from the Aeoaj of 
every ancestral feeUng, and the undermining of 
every positive Institution ; how tbey drifted about 
before the wicda, and prided tbemselTea on their 
drifting, and mockt at the rocks for standing so 
fast. In them jou will see how the heart, wben it 
had cast out faith, was mere omptineas, a yaws- 
ing gul^ ancking in all things, yet never the fuUer ; 
how Love, when the sanctitj of marriage had faded 
away, was fain to soek a sanctity in itself, and 
threw itself into the arms of Nature, and could 
not tear itself from her grasp saTo by death ; 
how man, when the bonds of aociety and law 
^^^ad lost their forco, were still Icd by their social 
^Hjptinct to enter into aecrct unions, and nomiually 
^^pjr good purposes, but such as flatt«red and fos- 
^Vered personal vanity, disburthening them from 
that yoke, which we are alwaya eager to cast 
off, in the delusive Imagination of asserting our 
freedoni, but which alone can make ua truly free, 
as it alone can make us truly bappy, wben we 
bear it readily and willingly,— the yoke of Duty. 
Here, as in so manj other cases, while the 
bietorians giye you the body, and often no more 
than the carcass, of history, it is in the poet tbat 
you must aeek for its apirit. 

But surcly it is part of a biatorian's office to 
esplain by what principles and paseions the persona 
ia bis hiatory were aotuated. 
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Undoubtedly : so far as he can. Sundry ä 
culties howerer impede him in doing this, wHcl 
do not Etand in tlic waj of the poet. Ä bistoriailfl 
hae tu confine himseli' to certain individuals, aot 
auch as he hiniBelf would have Belected to exem*| 
plity thc character of the age, but thoee who &oittl 
their Station happened to act the most pronÜDei 
parts in it. Now these in monarchal f 
often be insignificant. Hence modern historiaiubfl 
are under a great disadvantage, when compaiedl 
with tiiose of Üreece and Rome ; where the foiw-J 
most men could hardly be without some personal 
Claims ta diatinction. Even CleoQ and Clodiiu| 
were not so : they belong to the picture of thdl 
age, as Thersites docs to that of the Uiad ; 
they are important as samples of the sptiit tl 
was haatening the min of their country. Nor o 
3 historian place bis persons in such situaticna, a 
make them so speak and act, as to set off theitg 
characters. He taust keep to those circumstanoe 
and actions which have chanced t« gnin the n 
notoriety, and for which he can produce the I 
evidence. Tbis is one of the reasons which lej 
Äristotle to declare that Poetry ia a more escetleu 
and philosophical thing than History ; becaiue, m 
he says, the business of Poetry ia with g 
tnith, that of History with particulars. Or, if yx 
will take up that volume, you will find the si 
thing well expreat by Davenant in the Preface ti 
GondiberC. There ia the passage : " Truth i 
ntivG and pa^t ia tho idol of bietoriiuiB, 
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worship a dead thing ; and Truth operative, and 
by eifeota continually alive, ia the mistress of 
poets, who hath not her exiatence ia matter, hut 
in reasou." That ia, the poet may choose such 
characters, and may bring them forward in such 
situations, as shalt be typical of tbe truths which 
he wishes to embody ; wbereaa the hietorian is 
tied down to particular &utions,moat of tbem per« 
formed officially, and rarely such as diaplay nnich 
of character, unless in moments of exaggerat«d 
vehemence. Indeed many Liatories give you little 
eise tban a nairative of military affairs, marches 
and countermarches, skinniahes and battlea : 
which, except during some great crisis of a truly 
national war, afford about us complete a picture 
of a nation's life, as an account of the doses of 
physic a man may bave taten, and the surgical 
operatiOQB he may have undergone, would of the 
life of an individuaL Moreorer a hietorian has to 
proceed analytically, in detecting the motivea ood 
impubea of the persona whose actions he has to 
relate. He is to make out vphat they were, from 
what they are recorded to have done. Afterward, 
it 18 true, he onght to invert the procesB, and to 
give a synthetical unity to the featurea he haa 
made out in detail. But very iew histotiana have 
had thia twofold power. Thia may be one of the 
reasons why, among the hundreda of characters 
in Walter Scott'»- novels, hardly one has not far 
more life and reaiity than hia portrait of Bona- 
parte. The fbnner spring freahty firom his geniua : 
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the lattor is put together, like a, hugc 

of fragments pickt up here and there, manj a 

which ill fit into the others ; ai 

more than a skcleton with a gaudy cLiatz dre 

iiig-gown tLrüivn round him. Ab historian^ 

have themselvea had to go behind the i 

to esamine what wag doing there, thej i 

fond of taking and keeping tia beUnd theni 

also, and bid ua mark how the actors 

ronged, and what tawdry tinsel thoy wear, i 

by what pullles the machinery is workt. 

on the otber band would haye you watch an« 

Iiat«n to the Performance. Buppoa 

drania by any human poet, irom which poaition 

would you best understand its meaning i 

purpose ? 

Froai the latter : tbere cannot ho a douht. 

The same poBition will best enahle you to ä 
cern the meaning and purpoae of the Almightfl 
Poet ; in other words, to know truth. Wep 
you to live inside of a watch, you cowld neithei 
use it, nor know its use, Were our sight fixt o 
the inner workinga of our hodiea, as that of r 
aoas in a magnetic trance is said to he, we Bhoul« 
haye no coaceptiou what a mau is, or doea, or w 
made for. Sorry too would he the notion of th( 
earth pickt up at the bottom of a mine. Id lue 
manner, to underatand mcn's characters, one 
eontemplate them aa living wholes, in their e; 
of actioa or of suffering, not creep laaggotlike inta 
them, and crawl ahout from one rotten motiTah 
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another, turning that rotten with our touch, which 
is not so alreadj. 

Yet in this respect you surely cannot deny that 
History is much truer than Poetry. For, when 
reading poetry, you may at times be beguiled into 
fancying that there are people who will act nobly 
and generously and disinterestedly : whereas from 
history you leam to look askance upon eyery man 
with prudent suspicion and jealousy. Almost all 
the historians I eyer read concur in shewing that 
the World is whoUy swayed by the loye of money 
and of power ; and that nobody eyer did a good 
deed, unless it slipt from him by mistake, except 
because he could not just then do a bad deed, or 
wanted to gain a purchase for doing a bad deed 
with less risk and more profit at some future 
time. 

Did you never act rightly yourself, purposing 
so to act, without any eyil design, or any thought 
of what you were to gain 1 

Do you mean to insult mel I hope I do so 
always. 

Are all your friends a pack of heartless, 
worthless knaves? 

Good moming, sir ! I haye no friend who is 
not an honest man ; and ciyility and courtesy are 
among their estimable qualities. 

Wait a few moments. I congratulate you on 
your good fortune, and only wish you not to sup- 
pose that you stand alone in it. I would haye 
you judge of others, as you would have them judge 



of you. I would hare you belleve that there & 
other honest men in the world, beeide yoorself and 
your friends. 

But how can I believe it, when eveiy hütoriaD 
teaches me the contrary i 

How can you believe that you and jour 
friends are so totally different from the rest of 
mankind 1 

I don't know. Thia uaed to puzzle me ; but, 
aa I could not clear it up, I left ofF troubüng n 
head about it, 

Let me give yoa a pieoe of adviee. Whea 
your feelinga teil you anything, and your i 
derstanding contradicta thctn, — more eapocially 
sbould your understanding be merely echoing the 
Terdiet of another man'a, — he not overhaaty in 
ea^rificing what you feel, to what you fancy you 
anderstand. You cannot da it in real life, ob 
proved just now : a running stream ia not to be 
gagged with paper. Bat beware also of doing it in 
speoulation ; for, though erroneous opinions do not 
exercise an absolute away over the Leart and con- 
duct, any more than the knowledge of truth does, 
still each hag no slight influence, and eirour the 
moet ; inasmuoh aa it atiäea all eSbrts and aspiroi- 
tions aftor anything better, which truth would 
kindle and foster. Endeavour to teconcile the 
disputants where you can. Aa the speedieet and 
aurest means of effecting this, try to get to the 
bottom of the difference, to make out its origin a: 
extent ; try not only to uoderatand your feeling^ 
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bnt your understanding ; for the latter is every 
whit as likely to etr&y, and to lead you fiatray. 
You hava just been touching on the Teiy point in 
i history which ia the falsest. Od this 
round above all would I assert that, on which- 
r aide the preponderance of truth may lie, with 
o nntruth and lälsehood there is no aort; 
f comparison. 
I To he sure, none. History is all true ; and 
oetry is all false. 

Alack ! thia is just the usual conrse of an argu- 

After an hour's discussiou, cairied on un- 

äer the notion that sonie progress has been made, 



asd 9ome couvictions 

only been running round a 

anew : the original positi 



isht, we find we hav 
ring, and must start 
reaeserted as stoutly 



as erer. Well ! you remember the old way of 
* aword into the 



^walf 

^HKor 
^™*rorc 



Bettung a dispute, by throwio 

; let me throw in Frederic the üreat'a pen, 
\i ia alinost aa trenchant, and to which hia 
ird lends some of ita power. Look at the 
ith which he opens his History : " La 
plupart des hiatoires que nous avons sont des 
compilatioua de nienaonges raeles de quelques 
verit^" I do not mean to stand up for the 
Btrict juatice of thia censixre. But he is a hiato- 
rian of your own school, an aaserter and exposer 
of the profligacy of mankind. Thus muoh too is 
most certain, that circumstantial accuracy irith 
regard to facts is a very tickiiah matter ; as will 
be aoknowledged by every one who has tried to 
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iavestigata an occarrence eTcn of yesterday, 

in his own neighbourhood, nhen interesls 
passions have been puUing opposke vays. 
thia scDse tao maj we saj, as Raleigh sajs i 
difiereni sense, that, " if we follow Truih too near 
(he heels, it may hapl^ strike out our eyee.* 
Therefore, on corapjiring the truthfulness of Hisloiy 
and Poetry, it appeara that Histarj will inevit»- 
bly have to record many facta as tme, whicb 
are not trae; while the facta in Poetry, being 
avowedly fictitiouB, are not iabc. On the other 
hand, in the representation of character, Poetry 
portrays men in their composite individuality, 
mixt up of evil and good, aa they are in reaL 
life : ffhereas historians too often anatomize men 
and than, being unable to descry the workings of 
lifOj which baa past away, busy tbemselves in 
tracing the more perceptible Operations of 
ease. Hence it oomes that thoy give us such &bo 
repreeentationa of human character : one of tbtär 
Chief defects ia, that they have seidom enoogh of 
the poet in them. 

Yen would have them conjure away all the 
persons who have really esiated, and call up a 
fantasmagoria of imaginary ideala in their atead. 

I would have them animate the dry bone« of 
history, that they may rise up as living beinga. 
Goethe calla the MemoiiB of bis life Dithtunp wtd 
Wahrke'U, Imoffiiialion and Trulh ; not meaning' 
thereby that auy of the events narrated are ficti' 
tioiu, but that they are related imaginatively, ai 
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Been by a poet's eye, and feit by a poet's heart. 
ladeed so far are they fcom being fiotions, that 
through tbia »ery prooees they come forward in 
tbeir btgbest, completest reality : ao that Jacobi, in 
a letter to Dohm, when apeaking of tbia very book, 
saya ; " I was a party to raany oi' tbe erents 
related, and can bear witness tbat the accounts 
of them are truer tban t!ie trutb itself." 

Eow is tbat posaiblo ) bow can anything be 
truer tban the tnitb itaelf ? 

Bid you ever hoar of Coleridge'a remark on 
Chantroy's admirable buat of Wordswortb, — " that 
it iB more like Wordsworth tban Wordaworth 
himself is." Tbis, we found just bow, a portrait 
or bust ougbt alwaya to be. It ought to repre- 
eent a man in bis permanent character, in bis 
true seif; not, aa we mostly see people, witb that 
seif enoumbered and obecured by tririal, momen- 
tary feeliiigs, and otber frippery and rubbish. 
Now, aa it requiies a poet's imagination to dravr 
forth a man's cbaracter from ita lurking-place, and 
to bring out the central prinoiple in which all bis 
fäculties and feelings unite ; so is tbe same power 
needed to seize and arrange tbe crowd of incidenta 
tbat go to tbe making up of an event, and to ex- 
hibit tbem Tividly and distinctly, yet in such wise 
that each sball only take its due Station, according 
to ita dnunatic importanoe, as meinber of a greater 
wbole. Even for tbe repreaentarion of eventa, 
aa well aa of charactera, a bistorian ougbt to be 
laach of a poet : ehe hia narratiTe will be flat, 
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{ngtaentitj, and conüued. Look at a landscape on 
a chill, clondy day : it seems dotwd or paMht wilh 
objects : the parts do cot blend. but stand sulkily 
or frowningly alone. Look at the same landscape i 
linder a dear, bright sun8lii]ie: the lüUs, rocks^ 
woods, comfields, meadows, will be jast the same : 
and jet how difierent «rill they be 1 When baiJied 
in light, their latent beauties cotne oat: eacii 
separate object tcK> becomes niore distinct ; aad at 
the same time a hanuonizing amüe apreads over 
them all. This exactly illustrates the workings 
of'tbe Imagination, whioh are in like manner at 
once iadividualizing aod atoniag; and which, like 
the snnshine, brings out the real, e^eential tnith 
of its objects more palpably than it would be per- 
ceplible by the sunless, unimagiDative eye. The 
Bunähine does indeed give much to the landscape; 
yet what it gives belongs to the objecta them- 
selres : just as joy and love awaken the dormant 
energies of a man's hearC, and make him feel he 
has much within him that he never dreamt of 
before, Sunahine, poetry, love, joy, enrioh ua in- 
finitely : but what makes their riches so predous 
19, that what they gire us is our own : it ia our 
own Bpirit that they free from its faondage, that 
they rouse out of its torpour. They give us our» 
solvea. Hence, because the tnie nature both of 
eveats and characters cannot even be discerned, 
mach loBs portrayed, without a poet's eye, is it of 
such importance that a historiaa should be not 
Boantily endowed with imagiaative power; not 
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Indeed with aa Imagination likc Walter gcott'a, 
which would lead him to represent the whole pan- 
tomiiiie of Hfe ; tut witli an imagiaation more 
akin to Shakspeare's, eo that he ma^ perceive and 
embody the powers which have striven and strug- 
g^ed in tfae drama of life. If historians had offener 
besn giftod with this truthseeing fociiUj, we shouid 
£nd many more charactera in histoiy to admire 
and loTc, aud fewer to hate and despiee. Often 
too, when forced to condemn, we shouid still aee 
much to move our pitj. 

After all, what you say amounts to this, that a 
bistorian wants im^ination to vamish orer mens 
•rioes. 

He wanta imagination to conceive a tuan's oh^ 
lacter, wjthout which it is imposäihle to compre- 
hend hia conduct. We are all prone, you know, 
to accuse or excuse one another, — a pronenesa 
which is so far valuable, as it is a witnesa of our 
HLoral nature : but unhappily we shcw it much 
ofteuer hy accusing than hj escusiug. From our 
tendency to generaliue all our concluaiona,— a ten- 
dency which also is valuable, as a witnesa that we 
are made for the disceroment of law, — we are 
wont to try every one that ever lived by our own 
atandard of right and wrong. Now that Standard 
is an exceedingly proper one to try the only per- 
ions we never try by it . . ouraelres. But to 
othera it cannot justly be applied, without being 
inodified moro or less by a reference to their 
outward oircumstances and coitdition, to their 
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education and haliits, — nay, to theinwartl bent and 
force of their feelings and passions. No reason- 
able man will demand tbo eame virtues from a 
beathen as from a CLrialian, or quarre! with Mar- 
cus Aurelius becauae lie was not St Louis. Nor 
will he look tbr tbe sone qualitiea in Alcibiadee 
as in Socratee, or for the saino in Alexander a 
Äristotle. Nor again would it be faij to condemn 
ThemistocleB, because be did not act lifce Äris- 
tidcB ; or Luther, because be differed from Me< 
lancbtbon. Onlj wben we have caugbt aight of 
the central principle of a man'» character, — when 
we have ascextained the purpose he set himsel^ — 
wben we have carefully weighed the difficulties 
he had to contend against, witbin bis own heart 
as well as without, — can we be qualified for pass- 
ing judgement on bis conduot : and tbej wbo a 
tbua qualiSed will mostly lefrain from pronons- 
ciiig a peremptorj sentence. To attain to sucli au 
insight however requires Imagination; it reqoiies 
candour ; it requires charity : it rcquirea a mind 
in wbiob the main ingredient« of wisdoni are duljr 
combined and balauced. On tbis point you will 
find somo excellent remarks in Colcridge'a notes oo 
Hacket'fl Life of Bishop Williama (Ren 
185). "In tbe biatory of the morality of a people 
prudence, yea cunning, ia the e 
tue. Tbis is esprest in Jacob and in Ulysses, &iid 
all the most ancient i'ables. It will requiie the 
tiue Philosophie calm and serenity to distinguisli 
and appreciate tbe character of the moratitjr <^ 
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our great men from Henry VIII. to tlie dose of 
James I., — nulhun nutnen «lest, si miprudentia, — 
and of those of Charles I. to the Restoration. The 
difference almost amouuts to contrast." And again 
(p. 194) : " I call acarcely conceive a greater iliffi - 
cuUy, tban for an honest, warmhearted man of 
principle of the preaent day so to diseipline hia 
mind bj reflesion on tlie circumstances and re- 
oeived moral System of the Stuarts age (from Eli- 
sabeth to the death of Charlea I.), and its proper 
place in the spiral Line of ascension, as to be abte 
to regard the Duke of Buckingham as not a ril- 
lain, and to resolve manj of the acta of those 
Frinces into passions, conscience-warpt and har- 
dened by hali-tniths, and the secular creed of 
pFudence, ob beiitg itself virtue, inatead of one of 
her handmaidfl, when interpreted by minda oonati- 
tutionally and by thier accidental circumstances 
imprudent and rash, yet fearful and suspicioua, 
and with casuists and codea of casuistry aa tlieir 
conacieuce-leaders." 

On the other hand historians are apt to mite 
•mainly from the Understanding, and therefore 
presumptnously and narrowraindedly. Dwelling 
wnid abstractions, the Understanding has uo eye 
for the rieh varietiea of real life, but only sees its 
own forms and fictions. Hence no faculty is 
more monotonous ; a Jew's harp itself is Bcarcely 
more so ; whÜe the Imagination embracea and 
comprehcnds the fiill, perfect, magniücent diapa- 
eon of Nature. The Understanding drawH a. circle 
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arotmil itself, and fences itself is with ruies ; and 
every other circle it pronounces to ha awiy ; vha.t' 
ever lies without thosc rules, it declares to be 
wrong. Above all is it perverse and delusire in 
ita chase öfter motires. Beholding all thingi 
under the category of cause and effeot, it lays 
down, BS its primo axiom, that eveij action most 
hare a motive. Then, bs its dealinga are aljnost 
wholly with outward things, it determinea that 
the motive of everj action muat lie in somettung 
external. Now, sincc all actions, inasmuch t 
they manifest themselves in time and epace, mögt 
needs come under the category of causation, there 
is little diffioulty in tracing them to such a mo> 
tiTC, and none in insisting that it muBt be the 
ödy öDs. But the outward mötive of an aöticn, 
when it Stands atone, muet always he imperfect : 
it can only receive a higher sanction &oiu an 
inward, apiritual principle : very often too it will 
be corrupt. So that this source will mostly be 
impure : or, if it he too piu-e and clear, natluiig 
is easier than to trouble it : you have onlj to 
up a flower from the brini, and to throw it in. 
Every good deed doea good even to the doer; thifl 
is God's law. It does him good, not merely by 
confirming and etrengthening the better prindpls 
within him, by purifying and refreshing bis spirit, 
and uneealing tbe fountains of joy and peace; it 
is also fraught more or less, according to the lava 
of tbe universe, with outward blessinga ; with 
bealth, security, honour, esteem, con£deiice, i 
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at times even with some of the lower elements of 
worldly prosperity. Every doer of good is worthy 
of admiration and praise and trust : this is man's 
instinctive way of realizing and fuliilling God's 
law. No good deed is done^ except for the sake 
of the good the doer is to get from it : this is 
man's intelligent way of blaspheming, and, so far 
as in him lies, annulling God's law. This is the 
lesson which the school of selfish philosophers have 
leamt from their father and prototype, who prided 
himself on his craft, when he askt that searching 
question, Does Job fear Godfor riought ? 

You, my young friend, know that it is other- 
wise with you. Yonr conscience, enlightened by 
yonr reason, commands you to uphold that no 
action can be good, except such as you perfonn 
without a thought of any benefit accruing to 
yourself from it. You conceive, and rightly, I 
doubt not, that you sometimes act thus yourself. 
You are confident that your friends do. Hold 
fast that confidence : cleaye to it : preserve and 
cherish it, as you would your honour, that sacred 
palladium of your soul. Do more : extend it to 
all: enlarge it, until, as the rainbow embraces 
the earth, dt embraces all those whom God has 
made in His image. Gast away that dastardly, 
prudential maxim, that you are to trust no one 
until you have tried him. Let this be your com- 
fortable and hopeful watchword, never to distrust 
any one, until you have tried him, and found him 
fail. Nay, after he has failed, trust him again^ 
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even until seven times, even until seventy times 
seven : so peradventure may your good thoughts 
of him win him to entertain better thoughts of 
himself. And be assured that in this respect, 
above all others, Poetry knows far more of God's 
World j with whatever justice History may brag 
of knowing the most about the DeviFs world. u. 
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